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VhE youth CQNSEffVATION CORPS ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION RESOURCE GUIDE 



The Youth Conservation Corps Environmental Awareness progif*dtn is con- 
stantly changing and growing. Each year it gains in strength" and 
■diversity as it incorporates the experience of those people who have , 
made it work in the pasti^ Whije no -single document can keep pace with 
thl4 •growth'', there is still a need to provide a resource of workable 
ideas that will help both new and experienced staff members ptan their 
program. ' ^ 



The purpose of this resource guide ts to assist ifi developing a quali- 
ty Environmental Awareness program. The material included in the guide 
was develo|3ed by a task force of YCC staff members from materials suc- 
cessfully used in camps, the previously published sourcebook "People 
and Natural Resources" and the,>ocketbook have (.been incorporated into 
this looseleaf foriji and will no longer be published separately. This 
new resource guide has been develi^ed' so that is. can be used by all YCC 
staff member-s to iilcorporate environmental awareness into all aspects 
of the,YCC»prograpi. In i^ you will find oo hard and fast rules'. Rath- 
er information is provided which will assist you in developing yoixr 
individual, program. . " . " • 

It -is our intention for this resource guide to grpwn and improve each 
year with the addition of new-material s from the field. .Please take 
advantage of this opportunity to help shape the future YCC program 'by ^ 
sharing environmental awareness materials that have worked for you. 
Send copies of your materials to: 



Specialist 
• U.S. Department of 



• EnvironrT«ntal Education 



# 




Interior 
Office of Youth Programs 
18th & C Streets, NW 
Room 2425 I 

Washington, D.C. 20240 



.U.S. Department of 
.Agriculture ^ - 
U.S. Forest Service 
Auditors' Bldg.-Room 211 7-A 
14th & Independence Ave. , SW 
Washington, D.C. 20250 



Through your coniributions the YCG. program gan continue to improve. 




Many people have worked hard to prepare this guide. They include the 
Environmental Awareness Task#Force and those who took time from their 
busy summer schedule? t6'send in materials and idiBas that work for 
them. Our thanks. to all of you for your time and interest in improv- 
ing YCC. ' ^ , , • • 
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Tell me, I'll fprget. Show me. I may remember. But involve me and I'll understand. 
^\ —Chinese proverb 
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YCC ENV IRONMENTAL AWA^^ENESS 

» — - — ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ , 

What is it? 
1 

The law that established YCC stresses three equally important objec- 
tives for the overalV program: 

Accomplish needed conservation work on public lands. 

2. Provide gainful employment for 15 through 18 year old males 
and females from all 'social, economic, ethnic and racial 
classifications. 

\ 

3. Develop an understanding and appreciation in participating 
youths of the nation's environment and heritage. 

The YCC Environmental Awareness (E.A.) program accompl-ishes the third 
program objective and is a vital component of YCC, It should help en- 
rollees acquire knowledge about relationships among various elements 
of the n#itural world and between man and that world. It should help 
them acquire at leasjt an elementary understanding of the interrelated 
jfactors—scien;;ific.., technical, social, and cultural which influence 
man's use 6f resources. It should show them ^at inan can live in 
harmony with the land; provided he learns to choose wisely from anwng. 
the oft6n conflicting alternative^availabli to him in managing the 
environment. The YCC work/environmental awareness experience carl bet- 
ter prepare young people for this task by helping them understand the 
importance of their role in making decisions about the envirpnment jtind 
how these decisions affect the future. ^ f 

YCC dhvirorjmental Awareness Goals and Objectives 

Six goals with specific objectives *iave been developed for the YCC 
environmental awareness program. 



Goal #1 • • . 
— ^ jf 

To increase awareness of eco-logical principles that govern the .en- ^ 
vironment. ♦I 

Objectiv es - .. ^ 

1.1 Identify the basic elements of the ecosystem within the area 
encompassed by the camp activities. 

1.2 Describe the Interrelationships among these basic elements 
(Qbjiective 1.1), such as the food chain, energy cycle, and 
wate^ cycle, etc. ■ 



1.3 Identify and describe the effects of work projects, recrea- 
tional activities, and camp living on existing ecological 
^terrelationships. 

1.4 Discuss natural phenomerla (fire, flood, earthquake, insects) 
and their effects on the environment. 

1.5 Descril^ how people and current management practices affect 
and are affected by these natural phenomena (e.g., flood 
control, fire), ■ ^ 



Gogl #2 

To better understand nran's Social, economic, historical, cultural, and 
physical relationships with the environment. 



Objectives 



2.1. 'Assess the present conditions of the environment fn terms of 
ej^isting and potential problems. 

2.2 Compare and contrast past and present economic, social a'nB 
culturaT deffiafids, and their tef feet on the environmental 
management decisions. * 

2.3 Analyze .those past and present environmental factors (Objec- 
tives 2.2) and predict future trends arrd conditions (e.g., 
population, natural resources, basic needs, technology). 

2.4 Identify th^ demands being placed on renewable and non- ^ 
renewable resources at camp and in the home environment. , 

2.5 Describe and assess itian's (people.'s) reasons for manipulating 
the environment. 



Goal #3 ' ' . . 

4 ^ 

To increase awareness of the wide range of attitude^s and .personal val 
ues relating to the environment. , , 



• Objecti ves , . * 

3.1 Identify and define the policies and attitudes of some of 
the ehvironn^nta^ groOps, sportsmen groups, equestrian 
grqups, bicycling gpoups, etc. 

3.2'' Identity participants' . feel ings. and concerns about their 
effe'ct on. the environment at "camp anc( in their tionfes." 



) 



3 3 Recognize individual differences of opinions, 'values , back- 
: ' grounds and goals involved in the camp prograrramng effort.- 

.. ■ , • 

Goal #4 ' ' - . ^ 

To assist each- participant in recognizing^ the effect ^persorwl en- 
vironmental' ethic has on the environment. '."9^' 

Objectives ^ 

^4 1 'Identify basic human needs for survival and discuss the de- 
gree to whfch each particip'am' s lifestyle exceeds these ^ 
. ■ needs. ^ 

4.2 Wentify factors that affect the quality of the camp envirpn- 
ment. 

/• 

4.3 Describe and discuss the participant's effept on the camp , 
f .environment. 

^ - 4,4 Analyze the effect that each participant's consumptive habit^ 
^ have on specific resources. 

4.5 Discuss ways of. changing consumptive habits to make better 
use of resources in the camp and hon^ Environments. 



Coal # 5 

To.experience problem solving and decision making processes which are 
applied to environmental management concerns. 

0 

Objectives ' 

5.1 Descrite.and arTal|rze the facts and the diverse opinions on a 

* ' current environmental issue. ^ 

• , 5.2 Use small group problem solving methods to reach a consensus 

^ ' on a current environmental issue. • 

S-.3 InvdTve all tkmp meirfbers in the refinement of camp program-^ 
mwg using sdwl group problem solving methods (e.g., priori- 
ties of work/p^jec-ts, schedul4ng qf recreational activities, 

Goal §6 - ^ . 



/ 



*T?increase understanding, of the overall benefit qf the YCC work pro- ^ 
' gratn on'the-environm^t. •> . - — 

I' ' ' ' 
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. 1. ^•■Describe' the basic differences and similarities of each land 

. * * * management agency involved in YCC. * 
. * . •» * * " *• 

• ' ■• ^ * . ■ * • * 

,6V2 -fticcuss the planning. and decisibn-making steps the agency 

u^ed in arriving at the managerent decisions' for ttie area of 
' ^. ' • , ,\the work project^, .and how the outcoine may have differed from 
^' -: ^ other 'land-use agency management pi ans^s 

6.3 Use small -grbup problem solving methods to plan and carry out 
the woi^ projects so as to .consider environmental impacts on \ 
the area, state, Vegfon and nation. • * , 

6-4 Analyze the reasons for and the benefits of each work project 
by: . • ^ • • : 

t \ ; " - 

1. Identifying the contribution that each work project makes 
io the overall management of the ^rea, s-tate, region and 
nation. 'c* • .. ^ 

• • • . ^^ > . 

2. Discussing the benefits that the work project makes to 
society. ^ 

3. Describing how the wock project helps t^e agency accom- 
. pTish its overall management objectives. 

* 

These goals and objectives are purposely very broad' in order to apply 
to the diverse ecosystems and agencies with which YCg^ works. The camp 
staff must work together to plan their environment^^areness program to 
iT^et these objectives in the context of -their own area and agency. 
This planning is not the exclusiye domain of the Environmental* Aware- 
ness cAyjrfinator. In order to integrate the program with the entire 
YCC experience, ^ach staff member must take part in planning the en- 
vironmental awareness program tp fulfill the E.A. goals and objec;fefves. 

In addition there are five basic ejivironmenta^ concepts which enroll-ees 
should understand. They are: . • . ,- • . 

- life is supported by efiergy ENERGY 'FLOW 

All life i-s iTTterdependent INTERDEPENDENCE 

Life'changes and adapts to changing conditions .. ADAPTATION 

All Hfe has diversity ^. . DIVERSITY 

All life has order or cycles ^ CYCLES. f 

a 

Section II deals^with th^AMlE cpnceptjs. 
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^^^^the E.A>prCi^am.nius1t .relate directly .to work projects, ^ecre^^ion, 
. interpersonal relationships and all a§pecta-o.f camp life., Jt)is 1^ YCC 
boTifcV - The E.A. program will have more significant and Enduring ef- 
■'. fects if i4: 4^"a"part of- the entire YCC .experience This integration • 
is very -important and cannot be overemphasized: . 
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' wprk" Project Integratit)n ;» 

tach camp liius^- recognize t+iBt 6ne fourth' V^he 'total ^vailabl^ work . 
time mu-Sti>e devoted to fenvtronmental awareness. It- shoul^.not, hojj- 
ever, be- restricted to^a scheduled time period each &r^r week._ Pri- 
-ority 'raust be"V^enHo' integratihg'E.A. with the' wofk projects. Thi^ 
P A. - integration maJces the w6^K projects meaningful to the enrollees 
and'rai^s questi.dns- and fSrovides answers about. resource management. 
In addition, it the/eases work motivation and provides the opportupity 
to «Sudy Wolodical principles* in action while dbing meaningful work. ^ 
■BecaS^e some qoals and 'objectives 0.3, 6.2, 6.3, 6.4) are directly re- 
lated to work'^projects, they can .only be accompltshed-through integra- 
tion of E.A. and work: - Therefore, -work projects ^ould be ^chosen for 
theif "potential for E.A. as well as their importance "to resource man- 
agement. To-r^each these objectives {1-3, 5-,2, 6:3, 6.4) and d^v^lop 
effective integration the' enrollees must understand: 



1. '^'Why certain projects are' important to the management of the 

environment. 

2. How the project fits into the environmental management pun 
of the park, forest or work area. 

4 

3. What skills, tools and supplies are needed to do. the job. 

■ 

4. What^the environmental considerations are, 'including compro- 



mises; tradeoffs jand benefits. 



5. How the project benefits the larger community or the nation, 

6. How a work experience develops team'Skifls . ^ • 



Enrollees who understand these six points and participate in an inte- 
qrated work/E.A. program are motT.vated to accomplish high quality work 

Camp Living Integration 

As stated above, E*A. cart also be integ'r^ted into all otk|^c^spects of 
YCC This is true in both residential and non-residential programs. 
Many of the exivitonmental and group, living experiences that occur in 
the 24-hour residential day also occur in the 8-Fiour non-residential 
workday. Nofi-residential staff members must be made aware of this an<^ 
recognize opportunities for E.A. integration. 



Recrea tion ' • I • - ; • . 

~~— • . . . ^ . 7 _ - . ' 

\Ordinar^ Yecreatfon aetiv.i ties caFH be environmentally orieinted if'fen- 
. rollees are encouraged to consider their choices and alternatives. 

Camping trip5 can ,|)e , arranged in areas with different biotic communi- 
- ties affording opport^unity for comparison of differences and similari- 
, ties in resource triaiT^gemen^i New. and varied- ecologica'i principles can 
* be obs^ryed, .inventoried, and discus&'-e.d. , ' - • • 

Even , an organized- recreational' activity ^uch as baseball is^conducive 
tp E.A. Enr*o1lees c^n-be given tffe opportunity to Choose a baseb'all* * 

-field based on lotatiort. sT^^. soil type; compaction*, drainage, etc. 

-Craft projects constnucted from ayai l^ble. natural, materials can lead to 
discussions of-Native American resource use: 'Recieation -alternatives 
(sailing ys. mqtorbpats,. hiking vs. ifiotorcycles',^tc.) can be consid- 
ered in ligKt of environmentaJ iiopact,- including noiseSenergy con- 
sumption, vjfild'l if e^ disruption, etc. Additional "Gi;^t<4deas" to assist 

.in integrating, E.l^". and* rsicr'eation. are located i&^ction VII. 

Environmentally Aware •Livisg - , " ^ . 

The residential and non-residential Uving experiente can include en- 
vironmental awareness activities* such as maintaigilTg a compost pile, 
.using water wisely', "avoiding .use of non-biodegrSf^ble materials and 
disposable items (such* .as styrofoam cups) or serving an eco-meal (see 
page- 399). Thep|;wly learned concepts from these activities at camp 
should be relsffl^'tot the enrol lee's home situation in order to be 
meartingful.\^fr SiSSltjon VHfor ad(j1tional ideas on environmentally 
aware living. ^ * '. / / 

.Field Trips " " ' • . 

Too n^ny YCC camps rely on field tri4iJfor their entire E.A. program. 
If scheduled they should reinforce resource management and ecological 
concepts related to work projects. They should introduce, reinforce, 
.or complement projects the enrollees' are or will be working on". They ' 
can expand the awareness of theWnrollees to the activities of differ- 
ent agencies and groups in the aVea. ' However, they should Qfit be yo ur 
enti re envi ronipental awa r^ne^s pb^^^ Fi eTd" trips do not/5rovide lin 
1ntegratedwork/E. A. program." \ ~ ^'>: 

If conducted, field .trips should fee timely, fitting into the sequence 
of .the Summer .activities as much as possible. Ngt all enrol lees need 
to go on all field trips. Participants" can sj^fe- their experiences xJ— 
with the others. -Plan the field trips carefully. Good planning in- 
cludes transgortatlon, travel time, lunch, safety, breaks, etc. The 
objectives, atti tudes fefel ings, and awareness expected to be accom- 
plished by the trip should be identified and discussed by staff and the 
trip hosts. Group sizes can make a world of difference. Small groups 
will give enrol lees the opportunity to -ask questions and discuss points 
of interest. (Crew leaders , ;counselors , and environmental specialists 
should have several lead' questions in. mind to start a good discussion ) 

^7 
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^ PLANNING YOUR ENVIRQNMENTAL AWARENESS PROQgAM A 

• The first part of this guKle was Witten to inform you of the national , 
'environmental awareness goals and Objectives and the philosophy of in- . 
tegration. Now we want to take you into the real worW of your own YCG 
camp. ■ , * * .' ' ' 



I. 



Before you can effectively plan.a^i integrated E.A. program fo^ 
your camp* you ji^ill ne^d to meet, with your direct-supervisor to: 

A. Understand the missiun of the agenty spdnsOring your camp. 
General information is found in Appendix A, "Agency Roles.. 

• • Specific information about your particular agency. site is' 
available th»:ough your Camp Director -or Project Manager. 

B Know how YCC fits into the organizational structure of your 
. agency: It will simplify your life if you understand who is 

• responsible for. specific functions in your agency. ' 

m 

C Acquire a basic knowledge of the geographic area in which your 
YCC camp operates* In camps working over^ large area, you 
may Have to settle for a large-scale map with major drainages 
and roads high-lighted. 

D. Establish an understanding- of camp philosophy, ground rules 
and performance requirements you will be expected to meet. 

E Determine what E.A. supplies and equipment are on hand, can be 
' boV-rowed.or purchased. (Don't overlook your agency as a re- 
source!) * ^ , 

F Staff Roles ijlE^.A. Discuss the following E.A. posi tion'des- 
"6r!ption^^nd adjuVt if necessary tp^teet the needs of your 
camp staff organization. Identify by name who on your YCC , 
staff has bee'n assigned responsibility for each role. These 
staff roles are based on the standard Organizational structijre 
of most YC<: camps. Many camps wilT not have some of these , 
positions. When this is the case, the development as well as 
the implementation of the E.A. program becomes the responsi- 
bility of the crew leaders in cooperation with other staff 
.members. • ' 

1. YCC Project Manager. The project manager :^ 

a. Is responsible for setting priorities to meet a^ncy 
' goals while coordinating and providing direction to 

the YCC program. 

b. Assumes a position of leadership in E.A. through: 

1) Direction to camp staff members and agency efn- 
ployees. > . 

2) Selection of an ample and varied supply of work 
projects with E.A. potential. 



* 
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A. 

^ 3) Support for the integration of E. A., into all YCC 
activities. 

YCC Camp Bi rector . The camp direttor: 

a. Is responsible for all aspects in the operation of a 
> YCC camp, including E.A. 

■I , . . ■ ' • , 

b. Provides general guidance to the E.A. Coordinator by: 

Establishing the total summer- program and working 
^ 5 ''with the €.A. cWdinatbr to integrate the E.A. 
program within the camp framework. 

,.2) Reviewing and approving all £.A. plans prior to 
implementation. 

3) Providing a coiranuni cation li/ik which supports in- 
• tegration of E.A. into the entire YCC prograiffw 

4) Deqipnst rating personal interest in the- E.A. pro- 
gram through partfdipation. 



E.A. Coordinator (E.A.C.) . The E.A. coordinator: 

a. Is responsible for the preparatiop and implementation 
of the YCC E.A. program and must work with the Camp 
Director to implement ft withih the t#tal ca>np frame- 
v^ork . 

• 

b'. Is responsible for training staff members in E.A., 
supplementing their background, experience and train- 
; ing to give them the skills thfey need to effectively 
fulfill their roles in E.A. 

/■ 

c. Is respojisible for developing curiosity, enthusiasm 

. ^nd interest in the environment among the other staff 
and enrol lees. * 

d. Is responsible for developing and maintaining an at- 
mosphere of cooperation and good communication in 
accomplishing the E.A. program. 

e. ^ Is ^Responsible for ma>ntatning a record of E.A. accom- 

'plishment and Evaluating the E.A, program at 'thfe end 
of camp, leaving this information >n a permanent file 
for hext year's camp. 

YCC Wor k Coordinato r. The work coordinator: 

a. Is responsible for the work project accomplishment 
portion of the YCC program. 
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\ 

b. .Successfully meets the work produQtion goals vhile 
^kirvg into account: .V * 

^ ... , ' . ' ' • . I 

1)' ThaJ E.A. is an integral part of the YCC work . 
•program. , « 

. 2) The .need to cooperate and communicate with the 

E.A^C. to develop and implement 'prt)jects withf E.A. 
potential^. ' . • » . 

3) • The responsibiiil^ ^ provide E.A. background in- • 
fof^natiOn on projects and afgency goals. 

4-) That work motivation is provided by positfve E-A. * 
values. . . ' y 



5. YCC Crew -Leader. The crew leader: 

/ 
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a. Is responsible for tbe enrol lees during the workday. 

b. Successfully implements the E.A. plan prepared by- the 
E.A.C. by: . 

1) Communicating and cooperating with the E.A.C. 

^ '/ 

2) Integrating E.A. and work on a daily b'i^is, taking 
advantage of learning moments, rest breaks, lunch- 
time and scheduled E.A. periods. ' 

3) Developing interest, curiosity and enthusiasm in' 
enrol lees regarding their environment.* 

6. Other Staff Members . Other .YCC staff member^s responsible 
, for specific assignments sj|ch as recreation, group living, 
- cooking, etc., also have E.A. responsibilities, Including: 

a. Coordinating and communicating with the E.A.C. to 
support sound environmental practices in everyday camp 
operations. ' 

b. .Developing interest, enthusiasm ani curiosity in en- 
rol lees regarding their environment in non-work re- 
lated activities. 

II. During the next planning stage, concentrate your efforts on ac- 
quainting yourself with the environmental awareness potential of 
the available work projects. The major element cotiBiion to' all YCC 
camps (residential and nOn-residential ) is the work program. The 
environmental awareness and work programs must be developed to- 
gether to ensure integration. Start bv: 

A. Establishing a good working relationship with the staff member 
responsible for coordinating the work. 
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B.. Reviewing the available projects to see if each 'has the poten- 
tial for^the enrol lees to learn concepts , presented in the E.A. 
." ■•goals and objective's. \ , ' ' *" 

\ , 1-. If ,the Available proj.ects all have strong E.A. potential, 
, your, agency is integrating E.A. into'the earliest stages 
of ?CC planning. • ; • 

'2, If you find* tfiat some qf th? available work -projects -lack 

• , the ^. A. potential to meet th^ YCC goals and objectives, 

■find out why they were chos6n for YCC to do: 

, i • . , • ^ 

' ■ ' ,' ' ' ' • ■ 

a. Are they an a'gency priori ty--a' "must" project sched- 

iJled 'to accomplish agency, g^als? . ' ^ . ^ 

b. Were they chosen because^ they were the only projects 
for which materials were available? / k 

' c. Were they considered the only "safe" projects within 
the limitations of th^ Child Labor Laws or agency ' 
guidelines? 

d; Did someone forget to consider th%.need to integrate' 
E.A. into the work program? 



III. Once you understand whey the work projects were chosen', you may 
need to negotiate to increase the E.A. potentia-1 of the program. 

A. * Through conversation with your direct supervisor, the YCC 

project manager and the work coorditiator you m^iy.be able to 
eliminate some projects which do not contain E.A. potential. 

¥ 

B. If you cannot eliminate them, here is where your creativity 
wi 1 1 be needed . ' 

1. You may be able to compromise, e.g., accepting one .project 
- with low E.A. potential in return for another with high^ 

E.A. potential; 

2. You may be able to supplement the work project's by study- 
ing the area in which tHe project is located. 



IV. In addition to-integration of E.A. into work projects, recreation, 
group living and spike camps provide E.A. opportunities. , As in 
. the work area you need to: ♦ " . * 

A. Establish good, working relationships with staff members re- 
sponsible for 'the§e areas. 

« 

8. Find out what resources and learning opportunities are availa- 
ble'. 

r 4 ■ 

/V ■ ■ 
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C. bs'e your imagination freely in finding ways to Include E.A. , 
in tfiese activities. v ' ' ' * 



By now you should have a good feel for your agency, aanqj phi- 
^tosophy, ^ staff roles and available work, reaPeatvon^ and^^ 
group tivirtg. The next section uill deal with .implementing 
E.A. in youh camp. But first sorrm^ cautions : m 

1. YCt is not arr opportunity to spoonfeed ^ntHDlle^ your , 
values. ^ J-t is an o^ortunity to make young people^ en-f 
vironmentally awam and cognizant of their own rOle in 
w^derstandiftg .environmental pzK>b I enw and^king knowl- 
edgeable decisions in environmental areas. " * ^ * ' 

.. ' ^ ; . • 

2. YCC (s nat an 8--week condensed version of a 4 -year col- 
lege environrmntal curriculum. 'Be realistic^ abow^ your 
goals for the surmer. 

, ' - * 

3. YCC is an bpportunity to build on the enrSllee^s back-' 
ground by/ giving ^them experiences they may not have had. 
However be sure that initial exposure to new experi- 
ences is positive , not overwhelming. Take a one^step- 
at-a-time approach.- Don^t a^k anlsnrollee who has never 
been camping to attem^yt a solo backpacking trip the 
first time out. CFpr furpher aormcnt on overzealoue^ 
ness, seepage,^, ^j^amfdng trips. 

'4. The YCC E.A. goats and objebtivas are all equally im- 
portant. Goals and objectives fft-qnd #2 are relatively 
easy to accpmi^lish. Goals ffS tlwough ffS are rmre diffi- 
cult to achieve. A concentrated effort wilt .need to be 
TTKide to me^at th^se more difficult goals. 

6, The E.A. program is not the exclusive damxin of the 
E. A.C^ At I s taff membi^rs have E.A. ro las . 
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IMPLEMENTATION 

* ■■— . . J-. - - — - ■- - 



As you start' your E.A. planning proces^," please .keep i-n'mind th^ fol- 
lowing: • ' * ' . . 
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1. It is more Important that enroll ees understand bn^ad environ- 
mental concepts than specift^ ecological and bio^o|ical fgcts. 
Section II discusse^ these environmental cdiY^epts^T 

•2. A small n^ggi^na voice should ask, ")Jhy am I asking 'the ^n- 
» ^ rollees to. do tnis/environment^l activity?" If the reply, is, 
."rjion't know"— Be cat*efu''l! Activities without ^ purpose be- 

* come time fill&rs^and^do nbt constitute, a' valid YCG- E.A. 

*• program, 'this is ilfight as long as youf* reali<« they have no 

• relationship to ydrfr stated E.A. objectivej^. ' ' " 

' > ■ • ■» 

. 3. .In many cases, the E.A. Coordinator. will not be dotng the 

actual teaching. The materials must be planned and prepared- 
for crew leaders to implement. Crew leaders must be trained 
to fulfill their E.A. role.' 
' > /" . . - ^ 

.4-. The E.A. ^^oals and objectives Ire within the reach of YCC en- 
roTlees. However, -you will need to motivate the enrol lees in 

• order for them tO accomplish them successfully. 

5. The amount of E.A. material available .is overwhelming. You 

* . will need to limit yourself to material which wi IT meet the 

YCC goals and objectives and which is relevant to your indi- 
vidual camp situation. ' ■ * 

In order to effectively implement a YCC E.A. program, you need a frame- 
work 'or a system to record and track what you plan to accomplish, fjow 
you do this is up to you^ but it must be established prior to camp 
opening to be most effective. There are several steps involved in ^ 
establ ishin'g a framework. 

1. List all work projects. 

2. Identify the national E.A. goals and objectv^es whifhcan be . 
taught through each project. 

.3. Identify the goals and objective^ which cannot be taught 
through work projects. 

4. Outline the means to reach these non-work oriented objectives. 

5. J)evelop an approach for teaching E.A. at work sites. Ap- 
preaches may include lesson plans, instructions to crew lead- 
ers, checklists, etc. 



Two approaches to E.A. . implementation will be discussed here: Activity 
Sheets and Scorecards. Use them if you feel comfortable with the 



apprSach. Abapt them ta n«et the needs, strengths and ieaknes^s of 
your camp staff. Develop your own approach if neither bne suits you, 



1 . 
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^ Acti vity'Sheets 



Activity Sheets are tools which have been used succes^sfully in'YCC 
camps. They are usu3lly prepared by the E.A.G. to be used*^by other 
staff members to con(juct E.A. at ttfe wdr'k^site. 

Types of Activit y Sheets 

Two types of Activity Sheets have been- devfel oped: 

- Work Act ivity Sh'^ts - These cover E.A. "learning which is directly 
related" to a specific type Qf workj. i.e., fenG4«§, litter pick-up, 
etc.-, regarciless of the geographic area where the enrol lees will' 
be working. For example, the same litter pick-up activity can be 
used In a forest,- a park, or on a street. Work Activity Sheets 
are located in Section III of this Guide. 

Area Activity Sheets - These cover /I earning which is directly re- 
lated to specific sites, hafiTE3ts«or areas in which the crew will 
. be working; i.e., meadow, forest,' beach., street, etc. A sample of 
an Area Activity .Sheet can be found on page 17 of this Guide. 
(ThgJ^nvironmental Investigations in Section IV provide a good 
base for Area Activity Sheets.) 

# 

The two types of Activity Sheets can be used together, as in the fol- 
lowing typical YCC situations: , ^ 

Urban - A YCC crew is picking up litter in a city zoo. The E.A.C. 
gives the crew leader a Work Activity Sheet on litter 
pick-up and an Area Activity Sheet on the zoo. Using 
these; two Activity Sheets togMher, the crew leader can 
effectively lead the enrol lees to n^et the E.A. goals and 
obj^cCives. | 

Rural - A YCC crew is building a fence through a meadow. Their 
crew leader usesi a Work Activi.ty Sheet on fencing and an 
Area Activity Sheet on ineadows to leaid the, enroll es to # 
meet the E.A. goals aqd' objectives. ^ 



PfjA^P)yit-y. ^'P^-^J' Needs 
• ■ ' * 

Once the woVk projects and E.A. 'goals and objective^, have been out- 
lined, the E.A.C. should make a list of the projects and their loca- 
tions. An example of a short list would be as follows: 

Type of Work * ' ^ kQJl^AL°JIP/_J^PJ"J< 

Fencing ■ Geyser Basin 

Litter pick-up ' Campground 

Fencing • Meadow 
Litter pick-up Gpyser Basin 
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From this list the E.A.C. would be able to identify needed /^ptivity 
Sheets— two Work Attivity Sheets ^{fencing & 1 itter p1ck-i^). apd three 
Anea Activity Sheets (geyser basin, campground & me«dow). The E.A.C. 
may be able. to find Work Activity Sheets in Section III of this.Guide 
whlch^wilT suit the camjj''s speciri? needs 'with little or na adaptation. 
However, other Work, Attivity" Sheets arid your Area, Activity Sheets will 
need ^to be developed. at the camp. level. ' ' 

Djgvelopment of Activity Sheets * . • • ' * 

As you prepare Activity Steet^, keep in mind that they will be Itmited 
by: ' ' : 

- The amount of time yoU ha^^e to prepare them. / 

« 

- The amount of time the crew leader and the enroll ees have to 
accomplish them. 

* r ♦ * , 

- The experience "level of the staff in your'camp, especially the 

crew leaders. 

ActiVity Sheets should be varied, practical, and as brief as possible 
for use in the field. ^Materials needed should be listed and available. 
"Hands'op" activities which require active enrol lee involvement should 
be us,ed. They allow enrollees to ask questions and discover answers 
for themselyes without a lecture approach. The environmental* investi- 
gations and activities in Sections IV and V of this Guide can be ef- ' 
fectively used to encourage enrol lee involvement. 

Flexibility must be encouraged. Staff memtufers and enrollees need to 
be allowed room for interpretation and individual development. 

• \ . - 

Content of Activit y Sheets of 

Introd uction . ' 

Before the project begins the enrollees need to know what they are 
doing and why. This introduction provides the tie-in with the E.A. 
goals and objectives and explains how the project fits into the land 
management plan of the hostagency. It should include a discussion 
of the effects of the project on the environment, and give the en- 
rollees other information they need" before they "begin the project. 

Bpdy 

^The body lists the activities, investigartions and- discussion the crew 
leader can use to lead the enrollees |o meet the E.A. goals and ob- 
jectives. It should list the needed material and resources and approx 
imate time frames for each Activity. 
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Su nnnary - ' ■ . 

*^ I ■ , L - ' 

At the end of the activltias and, the, work project,' the surrenary should 
al-low the crew leader and t/jT^ enroll ees to sUiroarize the learnitig. The 
• enrol lees ijieed" to understand -how the 1-earning can- be 'transferred and 
applied t6 other areas of their lives, /such, as home, cowmunlty and the 
world at/large. ' * ', f ^ 




/ 
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: OF m-k-yn^^ ed-RQcki State Favk v • \ A^t>vity. Sheet 

. A . ^ r ^^^^ T-i^-^-l^ ^ ,^ 

Your, crew wiN* be on/near this araa during youf work project--so use- 
'.tfhis, Activity Sh6et in conjunction with ^the* Activity Sheet for the 
fence buildiirg prejecl and .acc9m01ish as many of'tfese olTjecti vestas ' 
is feasible. ■>,'■' ^ ' * , 



Z. - Jnereased hwwl&c^^' a^ut €he. loaql §&ology. ^ 



2/ Identified environfiientht^irrtpaot upon^ an q^a as the result of 
public mi'sud^ and determvned methods cp^ aorreatioH and/or pre- 
vention of tnis rrri^iLBe. / « ^ ^ 

METHODS TO ACCOMPLISH 0B6ECTIVES; Caster the numbers above) 

l^, \ This ^at^ful area p^pvides'a rare oppoptunitif to really check 
out geologic features and to relate thes^ things to the surround- 

Xcr^. Get into some actvbtties of oipsmrvation (talk about 
safety before you^climb! ) and* see how mucH you can figiMre out . 
be fore you get involved in geology ^ terms, he sure^ to^-yiotice ci^or 
changes in different layers of rock and the impact ixiteis has had 
on each of 'these layers. If you need some help in developing a 
questioning strategy for this investigation -we can uork together - 
on it. ' ^ • 4. ' 

/content Information: Paleozoic Era, Pennsylvanian Period (300 
million years gld! ) , Fountain Formation, Jr^tr^sive Igneous rock 
containing cataite, quartz, an^ silt stone. 
. . - • , . . ' . . . ■ 

2. The ail puddles arc obvious, so sdfheone will probably mention 

them! Use this (planned!) learning momAnt to focus on other ob^ 
vious signs of misuse (4^b)d tracks, broken bottles), mat land 
use management policies could prevent further misuse? 

Some ideas mtght be: 

Close the area 

Control access to the ai'aa 

Which aHeih^pivc would be most acoeptahlc^^ -(To^jMe agency, to 
the public, etc) . ^ ^ . 



r 
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Scorecard 

The.tfivironmentsil Awaj^eriess Scorecard is one method of planning and . 

mapping out an integrated work program. Lt was developed -by Jerome , 

Johnson of* the University' of Michigan in l§7i, and is presented Jie're' 

as' an optional tool for your use whether in full or in part. Tiiere are 

tWQ, Key terms in the scorec'cjrd program: Behavioral objective and 

scorecarnJ. , 

\\ ' ' • . ' * • 

A behavioVal objecTt'ive is a^-tate'ment which describes an action' to be 
performed by a learner. .In the case of YCC. a behavioral objective is^^ 
an action which a YCC enrol lee mu-st perform to fulfill a goal of the- 
E.A. program. . 7 .. 
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There are three ba^ic elements in a behavioral objective which must be 
clearly spe^ied: * ' - " 

* 

1. The terminal behavior expected of. an ^enrol lee. 

•* •■, ' • 

2. The conditions under which the beh'avtor is to be performed. 

3. The standards for acceptable performance. 

The following ii an example of a behavioral objective wl^ich contains 
all three elements: * 



(!■: lament L) , _ ■ (Klement S> ' - 

The enrollee will ve rbally explain at least 3 of the 4 stages 

(EUment 2) 

of^CUSression a lake undergoes, u sing Sprinkl er Lake as an 
^ example. %. . , 

A scorecard 'is a, simple record of .the camp's objectives. Each enrollee 
tracks his or her progress on the scorecard' by having a staff person 
inftial each objective when it is satisfactorily accomplished. An 
example of a camp scorecard is on the following page. 

The YCC E.A. g^als an«l objectives have been written in very general 
terms so they iill apply to all YCC camps no matter in which' part of . 
the country tHey are located. In using the scorecard approac'l;) E.A. 
coordinators need to develop specific objectives for their own camps. 
The set of behavioral objectives developed and listed on a scorecard 
defines the camp's E.A*. program. A well -written set of behavioral 
objectives results in a. program- tailored to take advantage of the ^ 
unique strengths of the staff, the available resources and the sched-' 
uled work projects. 

Ar\ example of the. steps taken in the scorecard approach is as follows: 

t 

.Step 1. List the YCC E.A. goals and objectives that can be met by a 
particular project. For example, digging a pit toilet. 
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. SAMPLE SCORECARD 

Camper's Name . , 

• * ENVIRONflENTAL LEARNINGS SCORECARD 



Date and 

SOILS . . Staff Initials ^ 



1. Using a soil sample kit: 

a. Correctly draw a sample of soil. ^ 

b. Identify the pH, nitrogen, phosphorous 
and potassium levels in the sampler 

2. Correlate flora with soil type, identifying 
two species that cor'respond. to each part of 
the pH range. . * 

3. Explain what indicatof spjBcies tell 0' 
about Soil pH in an area. 

4. Define succession^ . * « 

5. Indicate 3 ways man can influence plant 
succession. 

6. * As a part of a sedimentation study, determine 

the fractions of 6ach soil type {sand, silt, 
clay, humus) in the study area. 



INTERD EPENDENCE ^ » 

1. Define term and recite "key phrase." 

2. Using 3 examples, describe the relationship 
between man and trees or animals. 

3. Using 3^examples, describe the relationship 
between YCC -enroUees and Park Service 
employees. 

4. Describe at least 3 ways in which the natural 
environment and Washington State's economy 
are interred ated and interdependent. 

5. Describe at\ea^t 3 ways in yhich a lumber mill 
is related ta a supermarket.^ 

6. Describe at leasi: 3 ways in which Rainier, the 
mountain, is interrelated with the surrounding 
natural and man-made environments. 
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GpaJ NOj.l - To .increase awareness of ecological principles that 
govern the environment. 

Objective 1 . 1 - Identify the basic elements of the ecosyst^i with- 
es in the area encompassed by the camp .activities. 

Step 2. Develop plans for the crew leaders which fnclude the activi- . 

'ties and resources needed to achieve the E.A. objectives. For 
' example: "Show your enrollees how to analyze soils using the 
LaMotte soil testing kit." Draw samples from 5 different 
areas of the camp. ^ Teach the enrollees the basic character- 
istics of soil . . . 

Step 3. Write a behavioral* objective. An example would be: "Using 
the Laftotte soild testing, kit, the enrollee will analyze 
samples of soil and identify texture, structure, pH, tempera- 
. ture and. Color. The enrol ]ee will also specify two ways in 
.which man can alter each-'of these five soil characteristics." 



Step 4. Add this behavioral objective to your camp scorecarc^ 

^ Advanta-ges of the Sc orecard Approach 

1. The scorecard appro^ich forces E.A. Coordinators, Camp Direct 
tors and Crew Leaders to think through in detail the entire' 
E.A. program prior to the arrival of enrollees. In the 
process a staff must s.hare and reach sonffi consensus of philos- 
ophies of education, ecological priorities, and the^fundamen- 
tal knowledge base for a program in environmental awareness. 

2. This approach also helps spread E.A. responsibilities, in- 
terest and participation throughout the staf.f. 

3. The responsibility for E.A. learni>jg is also transferred to 
the enrollees through the scorecaifd process. It becomes their 
responsibility to .complete the behavioral objectives and seek 
out a s^aff person to obtain certification when the objective 
can bedemonst rated. 

4. The scorecard allows the E.A.C. to continually assess the 
progress of the program and take corrective actjon if neces- 
sary. " ' ■ 

5. A sumnary of the scOrecard can be a helpful diagjtbstic tool ' 
to improve the E.A. program for a succeeding year.- It will 
help identify strengths and weaknesses in the program. 



ImplementatiOn of the Scorecard P r o gr am 

In order to. implement the scorecard program, the E.A- Coordinator 
should review the YCC goals and objectives, the scheduled work and 
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after hours program, the available E.A. resources (people, equipment 
and supplies) and prepare a draft set of behavioral oblectives and a 
scorecard. • 

During the staff- pre-camp training program, one day should be scheduled 
for the E.A.C. to work with the reSt of the staff to develop the |(nal 
version of the scorecard. *At this time staff members, expecfally crew 
leaders, must also be*trained and |iven clear, conc-ise teaching plans. 
The staff should review each objective on the draft and make changes 
and additions, if necessary. The process is time-consuming-$ but ef- 
fective in developing staff participation and conwiitment to the E.A. 
program. The' final set of behavioral objectives should be realistic 
and achi-evable, leading to a feeling of successful completion and 
achievement on the part o.f the •enrol lees. 

As a part of this process, the camp staff must agree and remain ccMi- 
sistent on what constitutes successful completion of a behavioral ob- 
jective. They must decide if a "group of enrollees" may reach art 
objective, or if individual enrol lee action is required. 

If the staff has extensive E.A. background, the E.A. Coordinator may 
only need to prepare a skeleton draft, leaving development of specific 
behavioral objectives to the staff. 

% 

Optional objectives may be included on the scorecard and enrollees may 
also be encouraged to write personal objectives to identify their per- 
sonal YCC goals, e.g., to learn how to use specific tools or prepare 
for a camping trfp, etc. , 

To increase enrol lee involvement in the E.A. program, enrollees may be 
^iven the opportunity to write individual or group behavioral objec- 
tives for the last work projects of the program, in addition, an 
enrollee critique of the year's behavioral objectives will assist in 
Improving the E.A. program for the following year. 

S 

The scorecard should be introduced to the enrollees when the staff 
feels they are "ready." This helps avoid the negative "schoolroom" or 
"testing" attitude, introducing the scorecard after, the E.A. program 
is ubderway gives'enrollees a positive feeling of success as they mark 
off the items already accompl i-shed. ■ * . 

In ofder.to gauge progress, the E.A. Coordinator may wish to maintain 
a master scorecard on which to post camp progress. This helps the 
staff make necessary adjustments in the timing" and tonter\t of the E.A. 
program, provides an effective on-going evaluation tool and assists In 
developing the program for the following year. (See page 24.) 

A Guide to Scorecard Content . 

A good scorecard should include objectives in three areas: Thinking/ 
Rcason^g Ckilln, Ai^bions and , Fee Lings. The YCC E.A. goals and.ob- 
jectivfs CQver these" three areas. 



Thi nking/Reasoning Skills: Many behavioral objectives tend to cover 
only "regurgitative" types of information. People tend to think that 
these objectives are only of the following form; ' 

Example 1: Name 10 species of plants along the nature trail. 

♦ 

■ 

"Regurgitative" objectives test for mastery of facts and may be a 
necessary part of any environmental awareness program. They usually 
contain verbs such as identify^ describe^, define, matte, titit, etc. 

Behavioral objectives' should also cover higher-lever thinking and 
reasoning skills. They usually »?6quire soire synthesis or problem 
solving and use'such verb's as analyzii,' axpUH^, com^>ars;, propose, de- . 
fend, discusa, share, f;oriH;Late, predict, estimate, interpret, plan and 
relate. 

Example 2: Find 3 specin«ns of the same plant growing in dif- 
ferent places along the nature trail. Notice dif- 
■ ferences, if any, in the way they are growing. 
Explain why you think these differences occur. 

• * 

Example 3: Make similar growth comparisons along the trail and 
develop an interpretive plan for the trail from your 
observations. 

staff should recognize that there is a certain knowledge base that is 
required before enrollees can work at the problem-solving level. In- 
'telligent comparisons of plant growth patterns first require under- 
stand! r\g some basic facts about plants and their growth requirements. . 



Actions: Scorecards should also cover behaviors which require active 
TnvoTrvement: collect, locate, ^do a soil or water analysis, or conduct 
a visual examination. These involve a thinking component but the 
emphasis is on the action. 

Example 4: Design and construct the interpretive stgns for the 
plants along the trail. 

* 

Feelings: Attempts should also be made to inclpde very elusive and 
hard-to-express emotional goals. This often involves communicating 
feelings. , - j 

Example 5: In -a short article for the camp yearbook, express 
your feelings about the new nature trail. 

* 

This simple chart is one way of assessing the degree to which a camp's 
scorecard through these three kinds of behavioral objectives meets the 
- E.A. goals and objectives. 
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MATCHING THE NATIONAL GOALS & OBJECTIVES 
WI^TH THE WORK PROGRAM &, THE CAflP SCORECARD 



Work 
Project 

(1) 



National 
Goals and 
Objectives 
(2) 




Describe activities 
to be used in 
accomplishing objective 
(3) 



Describe how you 
will tell when 
accompl ished 
(BehavioVal Objective) 
(4) 



If column 2 contains all the E.A. goals and^^bjectives, pu are on the 
right track. 



-4 
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^ EVALUATION 

The evaluation process in any camp shoufil cover two areas: On-going 
and end-of-camo evaluation.' 

, 3 ^ 

On-going evaluation .should allow the camp staff to assess and adjust 
the E.A. program as the summer' progresses. It should answer the fol- 
lowing questions: * 

1. Are we meeting our stated goals and objectives? 

Z. Is the staff, especially the crew leaders,- comfortable witK 

our methods of implementing E.A.? 
» . . ■ 

3: ' What are the enrollees learning? 

4. What adjustments do we need to make to improv^our program? 

. End-of-camp evaluation^ hPws whether or not the camp staff reached 
'their stated objectives. It will help improve E.A. program for the 

following year and assess the learning that has taken place over the 

summer. j 

Any approach to evaluation is appropriiite as long as tt includes both 
pn-going and end-of-camp evaluation. If the scorecard approach is 
/adapted to include a Master Scorecard , it can be used as art effective 
evaluation systan. A master scorecard can ch^rt the progress of all 
enrollees or work groups. It canl be updated once a week or more fre- 
quently to iden^tify the objectives that have been achieved. The-E-A-C, 
can then see at a glance where changes can be made and where problems 
exist. At the end of camp it supplies information "on the overall suc- 
cess of. the program and serves as the foundation for making improve- 
ments for the following year. 

No matter what system you use, leave a written evaluation of the pro- 
gram in the permanent E.A. file. It will give you or a new E.A.C.. a 
good start In the next year. 
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ARRANGING SCHOOL CREDIT FOR YCC PARTICIPATION 

Providing school credit; for YCC participation will irlcrease the motiva- 
tion of the enrol lees iVboth work 'and E.A. area^^ flany camps can 
arrange educational c red!^^ for YCC E.A. programs through local or state 
school systems. However, \herf is^no standard method for making these 
arrangements. Because the |:^Hs1c jeduc^tion policy in each state or 
coBinunity is different, the d^mpvstaff 'must assume the responsibility 
for credit negotiations. A w^ll -planned E.A. program and a thorough 
evaluation system for th^t program are essential prior to negotiations 
with any school district. - The following methods have worked for some 
camps: 

ftethod 1. In a non-residential program, the E.A.C. contacted the 
school districts' in which tj?e enrol lees were registered. 
The E.A.C. provided the high .school guidance counselor and 
the principal with a list of the camp's E.A. objectives and 
work projects, and a written description of the program 
which included the number of hours 'spent on E.A. The guid- 
ance counselor. assigned the'progr^ma subject nane and 3 
hours of credit and arranged for eacih YCC enrol lee from that 
district to receive credit. ^ 

A petition was sent to the Commissioner of Education in the 
state capital. It requested ±hat YCC be giv,en standing as 
an accepted work/learning program through the state's school 
districts. The petition included the E.A. goals and ob- 
jectives, a copy of the YCC Law (93-408), the number of 
hburs 5pent on E.A, over an eight-week period (usoaTly 80), 
a description of the YCC program and a .sample certifying 
form which could be given to each enrol lee after completion 
of the program for delivery to the school district. The 
state education office then sent a letter to each school 
district whifh included a copy of the petition, as§ign^<di a 
subject area and gave a credit hour rating to the progl^m* 

In a residential camp, the E.A. Coordinator wrote letters 
to the principals of all high schools in which^the camp's 
enrollees were registered. The letter requested that credit 
be arranged for the enrol lee involved and included the in- 
formation in #2 above. 

The certifying letter on the next page was given to each 
enrollee at the end of camp. The enroll ee then became 
responsible for presenting thij If-ttcr to the proper author- 
ities to arrange their own credit! * ' 



Method 2. 



Method 3. 



Method 4. 



Example of a Credit Letter 



Date: 

To Whom It May Concern: 

This certifies that was an 

active participant in the Youth Conservation Corps s^yrfiner work/ 
education program at Hahns Peak Ranger District, Routt National 
Forest, in Steamboat Springs, Colorado, from June 25--August 25, 1978. 

Pursuant to directives under Public Law 93-408 (1975), this 8-week 
program included approximately 30 clock-hours of supervised individual 
instruction in environirffinta-l issues and conservation. 

'/ 

The objectives and activities for the program were formulated in ac- 
cordance with national guidelines published by the Departments of 
Interior and Agriculture, by Environmental Education Instructor Jeff 
Creamer and other staff members. These were ciarried out on work crews 
or in field trips by leaders who had significant experience in outdoor 
or in fomal education. 

The objectives of this program are shown on the reverse side of this 
page. A complete description of activities- implen^nted in this pro- ^ 
gram may be obtained by writing to the District Clerk, Hahns Peak 
Ranger District, P.O. Box 1212, Steamboat Springs, Colorado 80477. 
This program has provided the equivalent of approximately 1/4 Carnegie 
units (120 clock-hours), if deemed acceptable within the guidelines of, 
your high school or secondary school program. 

Very sincerely, . 



D. Jeff Crean«r 

Environnrental Education Instructor 
Hahns Pea'k YCC Camp 
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This chapter -has discussed YCC environmental awareness policy, listed 
the E.A. goals and objectives and environmentaf concepts. It has 
outlined procedures for planning, operating and evaluating your camp's 
E.A. program. Your responsibility is to n^et the E.A. goals and ob- 
jectives using whatever method works for you. However, the following 
points are important in any program. 

r 

1. The entire E.A. program should be J)3sed on environmental 
concepts (Section II). 

2. The E.A. ^program should be designed to meet the national t.A. 
goals and objectives within the context of each camp's setting 
and agency. 



3. Enrol lees need to be actively involved in planning as many 
aspects of their YCC experience as possible. 

4. Planning, both prior to camp and throughout the sunrnier, is 
necessary for a successful, integrated environn^ntal awareness 
program. - * . 

5. Recreational activities, camp procedures, meals, etc. all have 
potential for environmental awareness. 

6. Environmental awareness should begin with the local setting 
and then be broadened to relate to the total environment. 

7. All camp staff members, especially crew leaders have, roles in 
'the E.A. program and mUst be comfortable with whatever 

approach you use. 

8. Integration of E.A. with the work projects is essential. Non- 
residential and residential programs are alike in this re- 
spect.' 

9. The E.A. program should emphasize the developn^nt of a per- 
sona] environmental ethic. 
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ECOLOGY and MAN 



''Man cannot ma fee principles: he can only discover them. ' 

Thomas Paine 
1794 
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ECOLOGY AND HAN 
Environmental Concepts 



As stated earlier, it is very important to stress understandings of 
concepts in the environmental awarenes^s program. Enrol lees must be 
able to apply their YCC learning to their home environment. Concentra- 
tion on concept developrrent will help enrol lees transfer their learning 
to more generalized understandings and leave them with a more lasting 
knowledge of our envirenmental problems. 

There are five very basic environmental concepts from which ecological 
principles can be taught. These five concepts are so basic that a crew 
leader who has no brological background will be able to help enr(Ulees 
understand them. 

They are: ^ 

Life 'is supported by energy ENERGY f LOW 

All life is interdependent INTERDEPENDENCE 

Life changes and adapts to changing conditions .. ADAPTATION 

All life has order or cycles ^ . CYCLES : 

• All life has diversity DiyERSlTY 



Energy Flow • * 

The most Important of these five concepts is that life can only exist 
when energy- flow is maintained. In this energy flow, sunlight is 
\ transformed (fixed) by green plants into^ glucose (food). Jhis energy 
is then transferred in ever-decreasing amounts from green planfe to 
food consunrers (those organisms which cannot make food froii sunlight) 
to food decomposers (those organisms which obtain their food from the 
dying of others). Humans in today's world often .get' their energy from 
food that is packaged and sold in stares. This makes it difficult for 
many people to see that we are ultimately still depehdenl on the natu- 
ral world for food. It is also difficult for enrol lees to understand 
that energy cannot be recy cled. It is used up by the plant or stored 
by it for future us^ in the form of plant t^issue. An animal eating 

^The Cooperative Extension's 4-H Environmental Awareness program is 
based on very similar concepts. Their E.A. booklet is avciilable by 

writing to: 

Extension Publications Divisiort 

. *6ornell University 

CoUtge of Agriculture and Life Sciences 

Roberts Hall 

Ithaca. NY 14853 / ' 
Other concept oriented approaches are: 

Stev^^Van Matre - Sunship Earth 
Barry Commoner - The Closing Circle 
-.National Park Service- - NEED program 



that plant uses up or further stores the energy, a^ain in the form of 
tissue. Eventually, hoWever, all the energy is lost.' 



Interdependence * 

^ ■ - - — — ' — ~ » 

I 

In the process of getting energy, all organisms interact with each 
other and their environment. They depend on each other for their very 
lives. This -includes man. This concept of interdependence can be 
illustrated in a city as well as in a natural setting. City people 
are dependent on one another for their food, shelter, electricity, 
heat, etc. They are also ultimately dependent on the natural world for 
these things. Enrol lees may not understand this dependence. The im- 
portance of clearly showing this connection between the city dweller 
and the natural world cannot be overemphasized. 



Adaptation > . 

Because all organisms are interdependent, they constantly change and 
find new, more successful ways of solving problems. They make this 
adafjtatioh to their surroundings by changing thensel ves and/or alter- 
ing their surroundings. There are several examples o,f adaptation in 
the section on Ecological Principles . 



Cycles ' * ^ ■ 

As organisms grow, they uie life's nutrients, taking them from the 
earth in an orderly fashion. As organisms die these nutrients, unlike 
energy, are returned to the earth for reuse. For life to continue, 
the -earth's nutrients must be recycled to be used over and over again 
in the formation of new^life. Every organism (every tree, bird, in- 
sect, human} is thus made from elen^nts that were once part of other 
living things. This order to life can be seen in the carbon cycle, 
oxygen cycle, and other cycles which' will be discussed in the Ecologi- 
cal Principles section. ' 



Diversity 

The great diversity in life forms results from the ability of plants 
and animals to adapt to changing conditions. This diversity ensures 
that life will exist even though certain species might die out. The 
differences which exist in living things make all life more successful. 

These five basic concepts can bevHlustrated in any environment and 
should form the basis of your jprogh^m. It is much more important for 
the enrollees to understand these cor^cepts than the specific biological 
characteristics of their, work environn«nt. The ecological principles 
which are discussed in Part 2 follow from these five basic concepts. 
Remember to relate them to the enroll eg 's home enviroTjirent or to ask 
them for illustrations of the same principles in different environ- 
ments. For example, without diversity in the careers and jobs of 

r 
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people, we would not have the services and materials we need for sur- 
vival. What would happen- if everyone was a farmer? Who would provide 
medical services? 'These five concepts should be repeatedly illustrated 
and stressed throughout the' sunmer in all aspects- of YCC. Part 2 of 
this section will give'some specific illustrations of basic ecological 
principles which relate to these concepts. 
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,Eco}'ogical Princiiples ' * 

'1 

One premiie of the YCC erwirorKnental awareness program, as stated in 
the initial introduction .of this Resource Guid^ is that each YCC pro- 
gram is, and should be, unique. oThere are, however, basic bipl^ogical/ 
ecological principles which are applicable to all program areas. ^ The 
principles and. concepts on the following pages are designed as an aid 
only. E.A. Coordifiators wi'll have tp relate these to -their own partic- 
ular camp and envir,oniT«nt . ^ . 

* m 

a 

Ecosystems . 

The living organisms in an environment are constantly interacting with 
each other and with the non-living component of their environment. An 
ecosystem' includes all the livir\g components in a prescribed area, all 
the non-living components and all their interelationships regardless 
of the siz^ of the- area. The entire earth can be considered an eco- 
system. A small .pond is also an ecosystem. 



Conwunities ' » 

The living organisms (plants and animals) within an ecosystem make up 
biotic' conro^nities . Communities are groups of plants and anin^ls which 
function as*a unit within a prescribed area. This conmiunT-ty concept is 
one of the most important Ecological principles because it emphasizes 
the fact that diverse organisms function as a unit in an drganized 
manner. It is the study of the organization and interrelationships in 
bi otic communities that present some of the most fasc*inating aspects 
of ecology. The rest of this section will deal with the principles 
which govern 'the 'functions of biotic comnujijtie'S . 



Habitat and Nich e 

Within a cormiunity every organism- has habitat (address) and a niche 
(profession). Habitat refers to tHe place Jhere the organism lives 
and niche refers to its function within the community, flany different 
.organisms can" occupy, the same habitat, but they cannot perform the 
same function (occupy the same nichej within the community. The niche 
concept is extremely complex an<l can include an infinite set of. param- 
eters (including habitat). For YCC purposes we have taken a rather 
simplfstic approach. The eagle functions as a predator (food web' 
niche) wi*thin the conmunity, but its habitat coulB be a craggy preci- 
pice. . ■ 

Cycl es I . • . ■ ' 

Life Cycl es: All plants and animals go through a life cycle having a 
beginning\Tbirth), a period of growth and development, and a period of 
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reproductive maturity followed by death. The life cycle of a plant 
might be: * ' 




seeding stage 



reproductive stage 
I 

death 



mature stage 



Insects might have a life cycle which consists of: 



death adul^. 




larve 



pupa' 



This insect life cycle could last a 'few weeks. ^Humans might have a 
life cycle spanning .70. years, and bristle cone pines have been known 

to live- thousand s o f. year?: Death does not necessarily o ccur i m- 

mediately after the adult stage in all cases, but it is a definite • 
part of the life cycle. 

Oxygen Cycle : The food-making process which occurs in plants (photo-^ 
synthesis) has' a by-product, molecules of oxygen. As glucose (sugaV) 
is formed from water tH?0)* and carbon dioxide (CO?) in the presence of 
sunlight, oxygen from the water molecules is released into the air. 
Since all plants and animals, including man, need oxygen to live, and 
since no animal can release oxygen, the supply soon would be exhausted 
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if the plants did not continuously replenisti it. *Th'e cycle," in very 
simplified form,' may be sketched like this: 



Oxygen Cycle 




Green plants are, therefore, the foundation upon which the rest of life 
is built, for they are the' source of all our food (energy) and the 
oxygen. ' All enroll ees should understand this concept. 

Nitrogen Cycle : Plants utilize nitrogen in the growth process and 
store it in the /or m of protein. One plant which utilizes nitrogen in 
such a manner is corn. If, the corn is being raised as an agricultural * 
crop, it may be harvested and stored by the fanner to be fed to cattle. 
While the corn is stor'ed, a mouse iray use it'as a food supply ^nd a 
cat, in turn, may utilize the mouse for food requirements. Assuming 
the cat is not eaten'by a larger animal, it dies and begins to decom- 
pose. During this decomposition process, the protein, (containing ni- 
trogen) which has been carried throughout the cycle is broken down by 
bacteria and fungi into a_ useful form of nitrogen which is again 
available to the corn plant. The nitrogen cycle may be sketched in 
this manner: 



Nitrogen Cycle 




The enrollee should understand that nitrogen changes form as it moves . 
through the cycle, but is never destroyed. 
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Carbon Cycle : The carbon cycle is also related to plant and animal. : 
■ relationships. Plants use carJbuon dioxide (CO2) in theic formation of 

' .glucose (sugar).- They breakdovsm CO2 into its ccmiponents, carbon and 
oxygen. The oxygen is released into the air and the carbon is stored 
in the plant's tissue. Carbon is then contained within the plant body 

r and can serve as food for animals or be. returned directly to the soil 
when the plant dies and decays. As a by-product of burning plant 
energy animals return carbon dioxide to the air and th^ process re- 
peats itself. The carbon cycle may be sketched like this: 




The enroll ee should lyiderstand that carbon, like nitrogen, takes many 
forms and is used in different' ways as it nroves through plant. and 
aninal systems. However, use does not.destroy^ it. ^ 

Nutrient CycJ^ : The nutrient cycle is the way in which materials are 
returned to- the ecosystan to support new life. For example, plants 
and animals eventually die and their rarains decay or decompose, 
usually by bacterial action, and these materials become available as 
nutrients for new life. Another example: A farmer might spread manure 
on his fields. The n^nure Came from livestock fed on plants grown from 
those same fields. The E.A.C. should provide other examples relative 
to the camp's locat^n that will give the enrol lees a clear^under- 

StailiiJig .that the nutrients -avMlable in the earth's ecosystem are 

constantly being 'recycleji and tn^t this concept is basic to providing* 
the quality of life as we now know it. 

Biotic Succession (An Exan^le of Adaptation) 

Biotic succession i-s the gradual replacement of one biotic conmunity^ 
.with another over a period of time. All over the earth, wherever life . 
can-be supported, biotic succession goes on. The starting '?>oint in any 
biotic succession is a pioneer community able to colonize and inhabit 
any bare surface. T)je end product in succession is known a^ a climax 
community. This, as a relatively stable conmiunity, is able to maintain y 
Itself over long periods of time and to regenerate and replace itself ^ 
without marked furtKer change. 
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A lake or pond tends to be invaded by aquatic plants which are replaced 
- in time by partially submerged reeds and rushes and these in time by 
^sedges and grasses. The acquatic succession is made possible by the 
' * accumulation of soil materials washed into the lake. Eventually, 

unless the process is disturbed, each lake changes to a pond, the pond 
to a marsh, the marsh into a meadow or forest. 

- Succession has an analogy in the development of urtan envirorenents. 
farmlands may be invaded by small towns which in turn become urban 
areas. These urban successional stages are comparable to biotic 
succession, but are not ^s predictable since man controls what the 
climax community will be. 

Succession on a given area may take hundreds of years to progress from 
pioneer plants through the intermediate stages to the climax vegeta- 
tion. A human lifetime is not long enough to witness all the succes- 
* sional stages which may o.ccur in a given area. 

A 

Food Chains and Food Webs (Examples, of Energy Flow) 

The basic, relationship within the biotic community is the food chain. 
A food chain is a chain of organisms which are linked by their feeding 
habits. Food chains follow a general payern: 



(plant eater) (meat eater) 
>green plants^-^herbivore > carnivore >larger carnivore 
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Biomass 



The biomass of the community is the total quantity of living organisms 
of all species ih an area at a given time. For examplig^ All the 
living material found within a square acre would be the biomass for 
that area If you deternrine the mass (weight) of the alfalfa grown on 
the acre, you would know the biomass of the alfalfa, not the biomass 
of the acre. The biomass of the acre must include all living things: 
the organisms in the soil, the .insects on' the ground, the,plants grow- 
ing in the soil and whatever animal happened to be walking across the 
acre at the moment being discussed. The number of individuals withm 
a community is determined by the amount of energy available from green 
plants and by the efficiency with which individuals of the cotranunity 
convert this energy to a form useful for maintenance, growth, and re- 
production. The relationship between biomass and energy use is often 
shown in a food pyramid. 



Tertiary consumers 
\ 

SecofKlary (^nsumers 
Primary consurtiers 



Producsers 



= top carnivores 
= carniwres (meat eaters) 
= herbivores (plant eattfs) 
= green plants 



In the biotic pyramid the greatest numbers of organisms (the greatest 
mass) and the greatest amount of food energy are to be found in the 
lowest levels of organisms, the green plants. As energy is trans- 
ferred up the pyramid, it is lost in carrying out necessary life proc- 
esses. Food consumption, digestion, and utilization are just a few of 
the processes which consume available energy within a food pyramid. 
The biomass of the top carnivores is thus much less than the green 
plants in that same area. 



r 




Pyrarrifd of Biomasi 
on 10 acres 



105.1b. boy 
2,250 lbs. beef 
17,850 lbs. alfalfa 



Ten acres of farm 1-and ' 
can supply 17,850 pounds 
of alfalfa. If the al- 
falfa is used as' feed, it 
will support only 2^250 
pounds of ^eef which'sup- 
plies only 105 pounds of 
boy. 
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Carrying Capacity 



Any environment has ^ limited amount of resources, including eneroy' 
and can, therefore, support only a limited amount of life. 

As a population of individuals increases in numbers, it also increases 
m density, ftore individuals in an area mean more demands on the' 
available resources. When the resources are serving as many individu- 
als as possible, and those individuals are living in optimyn condi- 
tions, the environment has reached its carrying capacity . The carrying 
capacity determines how n^any organisms can \^ maintained and in what 
condition at any one time. 

As shown in the figure below, density can increase until resources are 
being used at their maximum. The population will then level, off If 
density rises above the carrying capacity, either the number of in- 
dividuals or the quality of .living or both will be reduced 



C 



carrying capacity 



Time 



In 1906. Arizona's Kaibab Plateau supported 4,000 mule deer in its 
forests and meadows. Also in that year the area was made part of the 
Grand Canyon National Gan« Preserve. Rublic hunting was stopped*, and 
government officials began a compaign to eliminate predation. Thirty 
wolves. 554 t)0bcats. 781 nxjuntain lions, and 4,889 coyotes were killed 
in the next few years. With no huiMn or animal predation, the deer 
herd shot up to 100,000 in 19£4. That was too many for the environ- 
men t to support, and deer started dying of disease and starvation by 
the thousands. Eighty to ninety percent of the forage was destroyed 
Completely. Today, the herd has lowered its numbers to 10,000, the 
vegetation has returned, and ecologists are using the Kaibab deer herd 
as a classic example of a population surpassing the carrying capacity 
of Its environment. ^ » k v jr 



L imiting F actors 

An organism or a population of organisms will continue to grow until 
some aspect of Its environment causes it to stop growing. Whatever 
factor limits the reproduction of a population or the growth of an in- 
divual is known as a limiting factor . 



Limiting factors can be divided Into two categories: physical and 
biological. Physical factorrwhich might limit population growth 



would 
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Include climate and weatlier, the lack or the overabundance of water 
and minerals, the suitability of terrain, plus many other factors. 
Biological factors including competition, predation, parasitism, 
disease, and other interactions within or between species that are ^ 
limiting to growth or increases in numbers. 

A tree will cease to grow when essential soil nutrients are no longer 
available in required quantities. Particular tree species within a 
forest will cease to reproduce when forest floor conditions become un- 
desirable for seed germination. Animals too will be affected by avail- 
ability of food, water, and shelter. ^ 

Natural Phenomena 

The study of natural phenomena (wild fire, earthquakes, flood, drought, 
severe weather) is very important for effective resource management. 
We may also learn how to control the negative effects of our practices 
on. the environment. For example, by studying geology, weather and 
climate, we may learn to predict earthquakes, droughts,' and wind storms 

Mn time to decrease damage. The E..A.C. should discuss the possible 
effects of a natural disaster as it relates to the land management 
policy of the host agency with the enrol lees. Enrol lees should be led 

' to understandings of how people* and the environn^nt affect and are 
affected by natural phenon«na. 
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The Role of People in the Natural World ^ 

One of the challenges of YCC is to relate these environirentaTconcepts 
and ecological principles to the. role of people in the natural world. 
The following discussion has been developed to assist in this process. 

Environmental Manipulation i 

The history of civilization clearly shows that people have always con- 
trolled and manipulated the environment. True manipulation began when 
people changed from nomadic hunting societies^© sedentary agricultural 
communities. The domestication of animals, cTlaring and cultivation 
of the land, and selection of certain plants to grow in specified areas 
were all a part of this manipulation. 

The industrial revolution, followed closely by the transportation revo- 
lution, gave man an even greater abil itytb control and manipulate the 
environimnt. One result of this has been the increased rate of con- " 
sumption of nonrenewable resources. 

In recent decades these efforts have resulted in targe increases -in 
the uses of machinery, fossil fuels, fertilizers, fHsepticides^ and 
herbicides. This has released many people from IJving^t^ff the land 
directly. However, it also resulted in enormous fossil/^ergy inputs 

six to ten calories of energy input for each caitji'.ie of food 

energy output. Vv 

People have also found it necessary to invade the natural ecosy^^epi and 
restructure it with buildings, roads, factories, cities, etc. In ^o»« 
areas little remains of the natural ecosystem. Many activities undfeV^ 
taken to fulfill a particular human purpose (for example, building at;'. . 
road) generate unanticipated! consequencies. ^ An important aspect of "^"^ 
E.A. is being aware of these consequences an^ their long-term effect's .^c" 

Because of human technological and industrial advances, many human 
"wants" are now considered "needs." At one time electricity was a " 
"want"— now it is a "need" In our society. In many parts of the world 
it is still a "want." If we would scale down our "needs" to a more 

earth's carrying capa cit y for thp hutrwp «;pprip<; could 
"Be increased, ^o ensure that the enrollees understand the concept of 
needs vs. wants, the E.A.C. should discuss what their basic needs are. 

In addition, this can be incorporated into the work project. For ex- 
ample: Trail construction--Is this a' need? Why? Painting a build- 
ing--Is this a need? Why? Other examples could be found in the 
Activity Sheets Section of the Resour(/e Guide. 



kljEj,^gjLLOJ!^s to E n V 1 ronmen ta 1 Ma n i p u 1 a t i on 1^ 

Even though people have been moderately successful in manipulating and 
controlling the environment there are limitation's. One limitation is a 
direct result of population, increases. The carrying capacity of the 
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earth, particularly its ability to support the human species, is 
threatened by enomious growth rates in the human population and • 
accelerated use of energy and other resources. Mai thus has said that 
"as populations increase gecxnetrically, food increases ari thmet.icany, 
Graphically: 



food production 




Time 



This is true of any renewable resource (a resource that can be re- 
placed). People are able to manipulate the environment so as to 
produce many renewable resources in large quantities at an accelerated 
rate. Because renewable resources have been made so readily available, 
human demands on those resources have increased at the same time that 
world population has increased. It is inevitable that a time will come 
when production of renewable resources cannot keep up with demand. At 
that time, the carrying capacity of the earth will be exceeded. 

Given these 1 imitatiohs, it becomes obvious that present growth rates 
canndt continlie. With present populations already growin^^t a high 
rate 3 or 4 doublings constitutes ^n enormous increase. A population 
that grows at the rate of \% will double in 70 years, at 1% it will 
double in 35 years, at 7% it will double in 7 years. Thisjs called 
the rule of sevens. In a natural situation a species that exceeds 
itself beyond its habitat's carrying capacity must eventually decrease 
itself through death. But often in this process, some of the basic 
carrying capacity of the ecosystem has been destroyed. The use of 
chemicals, pesticides, herbicides. Insecticides, as well as tools 
powered by fossil fuels has already resulted in undesirable by-products 
that have drastically reduce the quality of habitats in many areas^ 

The"»eonsumption of nonrenewable resources such as oil has resulted in 

the creation_of re^lacen^t substam:_es_ p_r j"rL.the_sear_ch ^_f^^^^ 

"th^esourc'e. It "is obvious that we are decreasing the carrying 
capacity of the earth for other species as well as for ourselves. ^ 

Another limitation is our inability to see long term effects--and to use 
technology to manage the, environment without error. While people are 
constantly striving to improv? their land management practices, much 
time and effort is spent in correcting past decisions, made in haste, 
resulting in undesirable environn^ntal • impact. Products are constantly 
put on tiie market arta then removed because of some serious flaw, e.g., 
.aerosol cans. ' .. 

We Inust learn to control our consumption levels and recognize our 
limitations by: (1) Finding ways to reduce consumption of resources 
by using these resources more efficiently; (2) Substituting renewable 
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for nonrenewable resources; (3) Avoiding consumption patterns which 
result in non-biodegradable waste, and (4) Insuring recycling and reuse 
of waste. 



Waste (the Result of Use) 

♦ « 

Waste is a direct result of man's use of the Earth's renewable and non- 
renewable resources. Therefore, one of the most important concepts 
that enrellees need to'learn is Barry Commoner's Idea that everything 
goes somewhere. There is no such place as "away." If any type of 
environmental ethic is to be developed by the enrol lees, the entire • 
camp staff must deal with this on a daily basis. The enrollees will 
never accept a "do as I say. but not as I do" attitude or performance 
from the can^ staff. Examples of strengthening the "use makes waste" 
concept could be: reusing paper bags to carry lunches; the use of 
washable eating utensils rather than disposable ones; or in recreation 
activities, the .discussion and decision to play volleyball (or other 
nonresource-using activities) rather than going for a motorboat ride. 

0lt is important for an E.A.C. to make sure that the camp staff, as well 
as the enrollees, understand that use makes waste, but that there are 
ways to deal with this waste and limit, its quantity. It Is impossible 
to imagine a YCC camp that does- not generate waste. Turn this problem 
into an opportunity by involving the enrollees in discussions on how to' 
handle their own wastes, as well as how to reduce its. quantity. 

Depending upon circumstances. the'E.A.C. can encourage visits to the 
city dump |nd/or recycling facilities, as welJ as provide viewing op- 
portunities of the wastes generated by one of ttie nation's big four 
(agriculture, manufacturing, mining, and transportation). 

t . * ■ . % 

It is a responsibility of the E.A.C. that enrollees .leave camp with 
an understJinding of both the ways that human activities generate wastes 
and the tyoes of waste involved. Each enrOl lee* should have qin opinion 
about: (1) recycling and reuse; (2) use of nonbiodegradable produc'ts; 
(3) disposal of dangerous products that reduce the quality of life * ' 
(nuclear wastes and toxic chemicals). : 

- fnvi>'oniiiefiLdT "Involven^nt ' ■ • ' 

One of the challenges facing the staff, as well as the E.A.C, of 'any 
YCC camp, is the development in the enrollefes of a desire to be in- 
volved in environmentally critical issues. It is important, of course, 
not only to have the desire, but th^ knowledge and ability to recognize 
and respond to these issues. Only through concentrated effort on the 
part of the camp staff can the enrollees have rggl opportunities to 
help^make decisions as well as live through the results of those de- 
cisions. ^ ' 

Any type of role-pla^^ing, environmental game, or related activity that 
involves the enrollees in decisidn making' at. the camp level is excel- 
lent training. A suggested activity would be the simulation game 



"Center Place Ci±j^" found in the Etivironmental Investigations section 
of the Resource Guide. If it is true that we fear or distrust the 
unknown, then by having an understanding about how decisions are made 
we can remove the fear and/or distrust or participation in sessions 
where puTjlic input is sought before a decision concerning an environ- 
mentally critical issue is made. 



The point can be made that we are presently living with decisions made 
in the past over which we have had little or no control. Example:* tax 
laws, traffic regulations, school attendance requirements. In reality, 
the fact that the enrollees are in a YCC camp at all is the result* of a 
group decision made several years ago by Congress--an example of a 
decision made at the National level. In addition, there are state- 
hosted YCC camps resulting from a group at the state level deciding 
that it Was .a worthwhile project. 

This should give the E.A.C. a springboard tQ discuss decision making , 
processes at all levels of government. It should also demonstrate that 
in order for environmental questions to be resolved in such a way that 
the ecosystem (the earth) is given long -range protection, it is neces- 
sary for interested, knowledgeable parties^ to be involved. 

Attitude change is an important aspect of the YCC program. Hopefully, 
the enrollee's life style will change because of the YCC experience. 
Interest in environmental questiSns and pplicy decisions should be 
enhancfed. Whenever Rossii!)le, the E.A.C. should incorporate discussions 
of these matters into the work project. Discussions of carpooling, use 
of electric can opener^, current environmental issues, or of species 
once cornnon to the area ^re examples of topics that could be used. 



It is important that the enrol lees 'leave the YCC experience and in- 
/ fluence others simply through behavior. For example, the enrollee 
might ride a bike to school instead of driving a car encouraging others 
to do the same; or the enrolled might pick up litter, thereby influ- 
encing others. The enrpllees should also be encouraged to make a^ many 
decisions at the camp level as (Possible. An example would be enrollee 
input into selection of work- projects . Successfully n^eting the YCC 
goals and objectives often depends on enrollee involvement. 
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WORK EA. ACTIVITY SHEETS 
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TIMBER MANAGEMENT 
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f- • 



GAr4P NAME & NO. 

DEVELOPED BY EA Task Force 



' WORK^ PROJECT Timber Thihniruj-^dcjepole Pine -(Pinus ^Contorta ) • . 

Environmental ReUtionsnips that -could be taught: ^(EA Goals and Objectives) 

At the end of this work project, crew members should have: ' ^ . ' .■ ^ ' j j 4. 

ll Developed the ability to n^e at least & factors associated ^with superior trees ^n a stand and to 

J. ■ 7:'£ZsT:Je7str^i^^^^^^^ the economic, social ^economic i^^icati^^^s 

of this management. 1.2, .2'. , 2.2<, 2.3, 2.4, 2.5, 6,2, 6.4 
'■6. Developed skills in thinning trees. 6.2 

■4. Knowledge concerning the"characteristics aM growth of lodgepole ptne. 1.1, l.d 
5. Knowledge conserning a clear cut. 2.5 ' ^ 

Description of Activities - BE SPECIFIC! 



Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Neecled 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



IF 



increment borer 



1. Look al stands of Lodgepole as you walk and drivfi into the 
work area. Compare dense with more open stands. Discuss 
the difference and the reasons for these differences. 

2. Compare increment cores from thinned and unthinned stands. 
Examine^a cross section of a tree showing release after 
thinning. Discuss the uses of a'-^ee— don't forgel to talk 
about- its value as it growing in this area. , 

2." \etermine -which trees are superior trees in the stand to be 
thinned and tag those trees. (Decide what criteria you will 
use as a group: Examples— 4' spaaing, height of trees, etc. ) 

4. Make a ' Dichotomous Tree Key to identify ^se species— if you Resource^ Guide , page 662 
have not already discussed how a tree grfiws, do it now. ■ , 

Also be sure to cover the ^ serotinous c}kiracteristios of tn^s 



tree. 



^ 



V 



Continuation Sheet ^WORK PROJECT TimbeT Thirming'-Lod^pole Pine (Hnus Contorta) 



Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



$. What advantages might there ^be to a alearaut? 

Natural regeneration with serotinous trees ^ wildlife habitat 
improvement in sterile forests, disease control. 



Related concepts: 

reneukxble vs, non^renewable resources 
sustained yield ^ * 
pioneer species 
climax species 



'^Timber Stand Improvement 



dominant trees 
co-dominant trees 
suppressed trees 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



ERIC 



WORK PROJECT Urban Forestry 



CAMP NAME & NO. 
DEVELOPED BY 



Environmental Relationships that could be taught: (EA Go^ls and Objectives) 

7 Th^ ^tmioture of a tree is related to functvon. ^ ^ r^r,- 

I' ^ees Z c^urZn environment have an effect on heautification, noise- <^tement, traff^c control. 

fpnmsrature modification, air filtering, property value. ' screemng, mldl^je, 
^ r«?^^SarLXnmenrte a direct effect on trees through air pollution, eo^l compactyon dv37^pt-ion of 

Sai^^ Z^tS"^^ ch^iaals and. animals), ^construat^on, ten^erature 

4 "^fei'^^}^lTl' social, economic, historical, cultural and physical effect on people. 
.Description of Activities - BE SPECIFIC! . , 



Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



Film from Environmental 



How?^ Mhy? . .. , .1. o ■ 

Wh(\t Effect does tJi& environment Ijave on the trees l^re/ 

Ho^j^? my? ' ' V t , ^i, 

muit are some of the things that loe mzght do to help the 

■trees in our area?\ ' ■ , . 

Hcrf chn more trees he planted in an urban area? • ^ 

Who is ' responsible for the trees in the areq? ^ 
'll ;^ fmah money does it qost to plant and matntatn-a tree 
in t;he city? ■ . 

Diiuiuss- structure and function of:, root hairs 

roots » 
<f ' . • trunk * 

branches^ ■ . ♦ • 

leaves ' ■ 



2. 
'6. 
4. 



Approx-imate 
Time Frame 



ERIC 



Continuation Sheet 



WORK PROJECT Urban Forestry 



Activity 



o 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



Do ^^Obscmnng and' Classifying Tree Leavea^^ 

s 

Add a disiiussion of differences hetDeen conifers and deciduous 

Send the enrollees out to trees in the area and have them list 
other ij}iaraateri sties that could be used to identify trees. 

Bring in people for urban forestry who are responsible for it. 

.Photosynthesis - CO2 ^ H2O = C?i2^ ^ O2 

. Place a leaf in a plastic bag and tie it securely. 
^ Open up bag ^in 'M houx's. 

Why is there Dater there? ^ 
'WJiat is liappening? 

Do this in a couple of locations: The Cross 
Section^ Investigation in Forest Investigations 
andjiompare deciduous and conifers. 

Include an identification \jf: outer bark 

inner bark^ - phloem 
^ cambium 

wood - sap wood - xylem 
" heartwood 

Make a list of 10 trees ■ , 



Resource Guides page 262 



Forest Investigation^ 
177^18^ 

Tasks A (? i?,. page J8h 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



ERIC 



6" 



Send out enrollees to colUot: ' tuigs, acmes (Hat of 5 conifers) 

seeds j 

Bark rubbinge—Ptaae a piece of paper on bark and rub with crayon 
Do this for 10 different kinds of trees.. ^ 

State as many examples as possible in the work area of hau) trees 
benefit* the environment: beauty 

cut down noise on highways, etc. 

used on medians to^aut dawn on light 
glare 

used as shade 

catches dust and dirt 

increases property value 

blocks J makes prii>aay 

produces oxygen' . 

State as many things that the urban work area does to harm 

pavement and buildings reflect heat 
pavement blocks H2O 
machines bump into trees 
I dogs urinate on trees . 

/ • 

How can we/ correct ebme of these problems? 

Go tkpovlh the classified section of newspaper. Compare number 
of ads ^or houses with and without trees. Or compare prices. 



I 



Continuation Sheet 



WORK PROJECT Urban Forestry 



Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



Bring a ^eat estate agent in to discuss how trees affect the.' 
pria6 of property. 

Filtering: 

Clean off^ a few leaves. Return each day and see how long 
it takes far dirt to accumulate^ Compare areas. 

hfash off a few leaves from an area. Let the Water settle. 
Compare areas. 

^ Soil Com^jaation and Water Absorption 



Have the emK>llees select 2 or more trees with different 
levels of soil compaction^ i.e. in a populated area^ a 
heavily-used ^playgrounds bus stops^ lawn^ eta. They will 
then compare the relative Impels of soil comi)action and 
water absorption ability of the soil. 

Force 1 end of the empty can 1/8 inch into the noil^ 
fill can to the top with loatar from the pail and record 
tJie time necessary for all uf the water to uink into the 
joil. Repeat in other locations and record tlfe- P^r>ult3. 

^Place spool on yxmind to be test('d no tliat apring tension 

l^'f the rubber barui forces the point of* the pencil into 

the gixjund.f Record the different relative depthn of 
penciil penetration. 



Tin cans with both 
ends removed^ pail 
of water ^ watch 



Approximate 
Time Frame ^ 



Sf'iarpened i encil^ . marked 
at 1/2 inch intervals ^ 
r,cwiyig' thread ai>ool^ 
/? thumbtacks J, Larji! 
rubber, hind. 



1-2 hours 



ERIC 



Continuation Sheet 



WORK PROJECT Urban Forestry 



f 



Activity 



flater1a*ls & 
Resources Needed 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



Compare the penei^ratian deptJw with the rate of water 
absorption. Are there similarities? What effect does 
soil Qompaction have on water absorption? What effect 
miijht soil compaction have" on the growth of the tree^^ 
How mig^it we ijnprqve the water absori^tian ability of the 
soit around here? . . ' • 



Temperature modification of trees 

Have the crew compare and record the temperature at- 
ground ^eve I in exposed areas and in ttie shadf gf trees 
of different foliage ^density . 

Vfhat effect do trees }iave on ground level ,tempetxitiij^e? 
Why? " \ 

What effect does the density of tree foliage have onS 
temperatui'c? Why? ' • 

\ 

When might we ukznt to J^ve trees gf greater or lesser 
foliage density (aimnerj winter)? Why? 

What effect might trees have pn the energy needed to 
heat or <^ool buildings and homes? 
■j 

Have the enrollees in a park or other public area 
determine the . correlation between where the people tend 



Construct. 



\ 



THUMB 
TACkS 



PENCIL 

thermometer 




RUBBER ^ 
BAND ^ 

SPOOL 

GRdUND 
LEVEL • 



1/2-1 hour 



ERJC 



Continuation Slieet 



WORK PROJECT Urban Forestry 



Activity 



\ 

ERIC 



'to agngregate .in the [xxrk and the trees tJ-iat yrou in the 
park. " . * 

Contact a local arhorist 'of a tree cai^ .service nompamj^or 
a city forester and iiave the value of planting or caring _ 
for a tree discussed..'' As d tree gets larger ^ determine: . 
}iow much more ^expensive , it is to replace. 

Contact the local histoHdal society to detem^ne ^f 
therff are any treason the ^onwrrunity idhich have historical 
designatrLon. ^ • ' , 

Have the enrollees think o/ the cultural values of trees 
that they have been exposed to^ in school, etc^ . 
'Ideas: Paul Bunyan ahd Bahe^ the blue ox; 

. Seeds for revolution with King ^s- Broad Armw Act; 
• Romantic legends of loggers; 
Famous landscape paintings; 
Trees' in state Jl^ags; ' ^ * 

etc. 

Havehhe- en^'ollees think of the ^^hysical affects i^rci^^s 
have on people. ' . - 
Ideas: Identify with the outdoors and nature; 
* ' Represent strength and beauty; 

'Represent .secux'ity; ' ^ ' . 

etc. ' • • , 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



Approximate 
Time Frafne 



« V 



CAMP NAME & NO. 

DEVELOPED BY EA Task Force 



WORK PROJECT Trees 



Environmental Relationships that could be taught: (EA Goals and Objectives) 

1. Inc'rea^Cil cjcnavaL knowlcdijo about how a tree (jvows^ the cffgat of man and ruitural fora^:iJ upon itn ,jrowth 
and alteimative tmruKjemcnt piKictiees for its use. l.P.^ 

2. Specific knouiliUhjc kibout this particular t^pe of tree. 1.1, 1.4 , l.b, 2.1 , 2.2^ 2.3, 6.2 

(This activitj sheet can be used whL^>ievcr a crew uiLLbe leaiminfj about a particular tree ^species . A 
dominant starui of the tree is recomnendcd iyi (yrder to easiLu identify species characteristi'cs. ) 
Description of Activities - BE SPECIFIC! ' . 



Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



Approximate 
Time FVame 



^ompiete Forest Inoestujation. If jour C2'cw lias ali^cadi/ dote ■ Forest Investigation^ 
thisy some of the activities (H)utd be I'epeated - or' - ifou can i)aijes 177-188 

y*evlewfas a cnnj^ the things jou l^uiOi: leaimed (^.irirvj the 
investigation. ^ • - 

I'crsLOuil ir.e the ^hiowU.idge 'gaiyuhl through tlie Forest I^ipaUigiition * . 

foi* this particular tree In some ofA-he following areas: 



2 or W 
,''u:Ssio)ir. 



A. How can we tell the difference beUween this species a>id 
^ others? 



The Uichotomous Troo- Keg le, one excA:llent .Wag to 
accomi dish this iden t ificaticm . 



/{('ihHirce 01{ rde^ poge 7^Q'l 



B. Have each crew jnembei' go aUhie into the trtm circa and 
record their observations about each of th(j following 
I terns : 



ERLC 



A 



I \ 



ContinUatjon:5Heet . WORK PROJECT Treei 



Activity^, 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



- ^ ;■ ^'czc','torB Af4'catxng ■ thij Growth of th^sc- Trees: 

' ■. ^ ■/ 1. Natural phcxiormnan?\ (Fire^ flood:, eta*) 
■ ^ ' l^i Cl'iMutic* aoriditioyw (moisture^,, temperature 

• ' ' • - oariationB in thiB area^ eta.). 

\/ V ' ManTtnaS.e effect^ ( thinning or pruning ^ 
' . ^rccraationcil use) 

4, : Wh2t Bi(jhtin(io op eoickmc^c do. iiou find of 
^ pLdniij or animalt in this area? 

♦ ■ * - . • 

When oDtjrifone getv bac'k together (in ..ibout lb minutaO^ 
discuss? ■ hou) the things the^j observed affeat tha^ growth 
of thill lipeeiea in thia I it ion. 

> C\ Using an increment barer ^ .'are fully demonstrate and 
explain the use of thit^Anctrnirne.nt; ih^^n Let thi: 
crew rnemberG use phe borer to^ extract coruc and 
answer the following (fueationc : ^ (or uf^e a crot'iLf- 
naction — a sturrip perhaps) 

'■ ^ ^ 1. WJiat can gou sag about how thtX growth of this 

;^ spedies is affected bg oDcrcrowdlng? 

:i. Based on the bark and wood sti'uctui'e^ Ilc^w 
^ fire resistant do gou think these' trees are? . 
' \L fkfW would gou describe the gejinixxl growth' 
% patterns of*- these trees? 

SumKirg.: Thinking ba<^k on the things we }iai)e learned todivg^ 

what are some suimai^'j sc>itefiCi's tfuil would descrnbc , 
* ' . these trees? 



'l}icreniv}Lt Inn^er 



4i 



Continuation Sheet 



WORK PROJECT Trees 



Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



0 



yhat are sme ways they are of benefit to. 

1. this arecc 

2. man 



Approximate 
Time F'rapie 



Content Words: deciduous 
aspedt 
biotia 
community 
pai\isitism 



coniferous 

ecosystem 

abiotic 

limiting factor 
succession 



climax oormunity 
biological control 
sustained yield management 
reneixxble resources 



in 
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CAMP NAME & N0._ ^ 

DEVELOPED BY i:A Turk F' 



WORK PROJECT Timber Management (Slash Disposal) 



£ny1ronmental Relationships that could 
6.4 ' 



be taught: (EA Gasils and^Objecti ves) 



Description of Activities - B£ SPECIFIC! 



> < 



Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



Approximate 
^Time Frame 



Monday : 



Group Leader 'will ^ii^^^^ (joals and methods of slash 
disposal ... ' 
Sample questions : ■ 

U What ,is slasy?\;^, Answer: Residue from lojgin^j opera^oni 
Why dispose op Lash? A: Fii'c hazard, buauii fixation 
How pan; utilize slash? A: Animal habitat, private 
firewood niatei^laL, soil anriahnent (rottinj/ Buimiyiij) 
How'odn we dispose of slash? A: Bmmin(j, brush ;pilos 
fof sm(ii'l,mcmmals^ r^jread to rot - 

Wjiat- method has our Arjanay selected for this area ayid 
Why?- . ^ ^ . 



'Tuesday: 

Wildlife as it relates to slash disposal. \) Tasks 
and C of the Anirml Jnvestujatiun ^2*/^*M4). 



p.- jl^ r'll >iutr 



Continuation Sheet WORK PRoiEC T TMer ManaQement (Slash Disposal) 



Activity 



Wednesday: 

Disposal in a selective out area: 

1, Uhat is a selective cut? Answer: Cutting the rmture 
trees to increase growth in remaining stcmd — removal 
of undesirable tree^. 

In what air owns tana es da we use selective' cutting? 
What effect does this method have on the local 
environment? ' " ' 



2. 



Materials & . 
Resources Needed 



local Forester 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



minutes 



^^Even-aged rmnagement^^ -^^-avoid use of, the hk)rd ^hledaraut^^ 
\ntil after discussion.' 

1. What is even^-aged management? Answer: Cutting all 
useable timber in one operation. . 

2. In What airawnst^naes do we use eveh-aged management? 
Answer: Otd ovemature stands with, no reproduavion^ 
limited access y for more effici^t operation ^ for 
ease^ of replanting for disease^ and parasite control. 

3. What\ effect does this method have on 'the local \ 
environment? \ 
Answer: Increases vegetation diversity ^ changes\ 
succession^ possibly effects soil erosion^ increases 
animal habitat. 

4. Discuss clearcutting as- opposed to selective cutting. 



Thursdfxy : 



Start Forest Investigation (observing and inferring with, 
cross'sectjp^s)^ Tasks A, B, and C ' 



Resource Guide ^ 
pages 185 and 186 



1 1/2 hours 



) * 



2 hourt 



ERLC 



Continuation Sheet 



WORK PROJECT Timber Management (Slash Disposal) 



o 



Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



r 'Complete Forest Investigation * 
itudy Rotten Log, Task E 

Carmuniaate jzinreness through Sketching & Writing^ Pa^t V 
Interpreting Past Events^ Task D 

Short Activities: , , , • ^ * 

a. Srmll gi'oups build survival shelter 

b. Design different kind of animal shelter 
a. Food chain game ' ' 

dr Population gimmes 



Resource Guide ^ page 187 
Resource Guide ^ page 181 
Resource Guide, page 187 



Resource Guide 



page S73 

pages 329 and 548 



ApprQximate 
Time Frame 



2 hours 



1-2 hours 
1/h houf 
10 minutes 



( 



^ 1 
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CAMP NAME'S NO. 

DEVELOPS BY EA Task Forae 



WORK PROJECT Timber Mdf^gement (Tree planting) 

Ehvironmental Relationships- that could be taught: *^fA Goals and Objectives) 



Description of Activities - BE SPECIFl'tl 



Activity . 



Materials •& 
Resources Needed 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



^nday: 



a. Agency pe^ohnel giv^s introduction to project with 
some demons tvatiojfi. Enrotlees do sample tree 

* planting.^ , 

b. Mini impaah statement (g^oup leader disouasion) . 



1 . 



Resource Quide^ ^P<^g^' 



45-60 minutes 



36 minutes 



Tuesday: 



, ^Observation and Inferring with cS^otis-Scations 

• 'A.' Task A ' . 
B. Task ; 
^ C\ Tajyk C (Parts l^and-l'.) 



■ Foras t^ Inves tigation^ ^ 
. / paqe:B J]7^lH;j * 

Page 18b r ' 'A' 10- ^^^UluUui ^ 

' Page 18b ' ' ^ minutes - 

' Pai/^^ f8& . ' ^ 00^ minutes ^ ^ 

Note: KAC or Croup Leader must prepare ,some ' \ 
mateidal ahead of. tifne^ ^1,5 houit's} 



• \ 



Continuation Sheet WORK PROJECT Timber Management (Tree plcmtinQ) 



Activity 



. ^ , 

Wednesday :^ 

A. Compete Task C (Pari?8^3 i 4) 

Thursday: . - * . 

study of Rotten Log . 



Material s*& 
Resources Needed 



Approjyiate 
Time *Frame 



A. Task E- 
B 



Fridmy: 



. • Do Xormomioating Feelings tlfcrough Sketching ' 
^an(£ Writing/ Part 7 



Field trip to different forest habitats J compare. Have 
enrdtiees do things^ i.e\ j, , animal signs^ borings^ tree 
identifit^ati^n ' ' * 

. Field trip to^a (different forest habitat and have 
enrollees do: 

f 

a. identify tree species and 'a few main plant 'species 
1?, observing and measuring Animal Sightings & Evidences 
c*.* Inferring with cross sections, Tas]< Cj (Parts 13 2) 
' Take your own tree boring aoji&s on site. 




. Page 1'86 




Page, 287 
^Page Igl 



Book: Trees of 
, ^orth America 
Increment Borer • 



'Task page 237 
Page 187 , 
Ina'vement borer 




1 1/2-2 hours 



hour 



2-2 hours 
ft 



ERIC 



CAMP NAME & NO : 

DEVELOPED BY EA Task Force 



WORK PROJECT Tree PlayiHncjSeedlincw- 



Environmental Relationships that could be taught: (EA Goals and Objectives) 

At the end of this h)ork project crew members should have: ' • ^ * ^ 

1. Discussed the imvaat that this work project Dill )iave on the envirwment . Z.b^ 2.1, 2.4 

2. Observed the str^ture of a tree and learned of its growth patterns and requirements. 1.2, G.4 
Last but not least— developed the skills of planting seedlings. 6.3 • ' 



Description of Activities - BE SPECIFIC! 



Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



Take a look around and talk about: 

How you think J^he area used to Look; 
Hqw it Looks now;^ ^ ' - 

V fiow you think .it ^uil L Lo0k in 26. ifears. - 

Haw will GUI' work affect this ar^^a in the following categories? 
Wood (hope it^s obvious) " * 
Water (erosion^ contfpl . . . j ' . v ^ ; - 
WildLife ^./proteclii^Hy hom&s . . ' *• 

Recreation (shade! aesthetics . .) 

Hange^ (oi)erstory and uridhrs tory rjrcizing Pelattanships ' . .) 



How doeS^d tree gruW??? 

(some excellent pamphlets 'are aoai-Lable for vii\ual aids) 



Ajiproximate 

Time Frame 



Why are 'w^f planting' on north- facing slopes? ^ ,^ 

What would happen i/ . , ' ^ V 

Air pockets wgre^'left urY^mid the roots of the 'seedlings? 



Conduct 

. Forest Inves Ligation ^ pages-. IT'- IHH 
'"'*'''in a matux'e stand ' ..'/'' 'v. \^ 



• 'IT, 

7'... 



Continuation Sheet . WORK PI^OJ&CT rre:^ Planting— Seedlings 



Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Ne^ed 







Approximate 
' Time Frame 



The vop of the, seedling bveaksj? 

Th^ i\otB were exposed to 3 p^oonds of breeze and sun? 



I ' Bnphas'i^e safety precautions fop this project and appoint ''a 
safety officer to enfox^e, wdrkin^ pradtiaes. ' ' 
Gloves prevent blisters! > ^ ' - ' , * ^ 
.. v.**.' Puldi^kis need room -^ operate! ^ ' 



friendly competition between crews is OKj but: . , 

"The ahanae of a tree - growing, in a .iJartipUlar ' spot is ' NOT 
'doubled if two (2J eesdiing^ . are" pj^aced to'gethSi^ in .one 
hole! ; ■■ . , ■/ .. • 

; . ■ . ■ •>,..■■,' ^ V > ^ . . 

Related terms and aonaept&j 



Ion 



ov^rstory^ 
undert^tornj 



'0jcplqitatic 
• aarhjing^ 'iap^oity pioneer species 
* aompetitton climcSc speoie^ 

* * ntultipte us^ . 



.bengay 




\ 
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CAMP NAME & NO. ' ■ 
DEVELOPED BY EA Task^Forae 



-A 



WORK PROJEC T Litt^ Pickup 



\ 



Environmental Relationships that could be taught: (EA Gdals and Objectives) 

1, Tp increase mxireness *'of a wide vange of attitudes and personal values relating to the environment* 
To analyze the litter problem and describe several solutions. ^ 
To describe the economic impact of littei^. . . 
SJ^ become familiar with the problems of solid waste disposal. 
To become familiar with the ideas of biodegradable & nonbiodegradable materials. 
To become fimiliar with the concepts of renewable (S, nonrenewable resoiLrces. ■ 

To become aware of the effect of litter on the environment. , . . 

To describe how picking up litter ccids^the qgency in overall mmag&ment objectives. 
To increase the aixzren^ss of the recycling potential in the area. , ' . ^ ' 

Description of Activities - BE SPECIFIC! ■ " 



2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8, 
9. 



\ 



Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



INTRODUCTION : This project should need -little explanation! Make 
sure tfwy know how long, and how much litte^ they will be picking 
up. You could ask the following questions: 

1. yhat is litter? 

2. Why are we doing this? • 

3. Ifho does it if we don'-tf- - - - , ■ f" ^ - v . 

4. Why does the fitter exist herc?^ Explore the current ^ 
societal attitudes about litter. 

b._Jlow might we reduqe the amount of littering done here? 

6. How much do you think it would cost to have, someone 
else, do this? ^ ' 

7, What can we do with this after we pick it up? 



Approximatfiv 
I'inie> Frame 



20 mi'tiUtes ^ ^ 

■ -1- 



• 



Aaaomitlish as many of the following activi'ties as you have time 
for during this work project. Arrange the sequenc-f and timing 
to fit the needs of your crew. 



\ 
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Activity 



Litter and the Envivorment 



Materials & 
■ . Resources Needed 



Approximate 
Time Frair^ 



I. 



'lit 



■ - / 



W}iy.i6 iti illegal to^ titter? . ^ 

-^Litter creates an eyesore (aesthetics) 
• -Undesir&d 'f^pee of wildlife are attracted to 
' ^ the area (rodents ^ starlings) 

^Mdy pre s eft lingers to animals^ f including r^h) 

V 

* t % . . 

Define ike word habitat with ^onr crew. What are 
soiiiii examples of a habitat? ' ' ' 

Examples: Burrow gopher 
, . Anthill ants 
^ ^ ' Den - coyote \ * 

J. Find^a piece of litter that ' is. a habitat or can 
be used tQ mak(^ a^habitat. (Picking iip littler 
can be a trad&^off) . ' J ^ 

' Examples: paper - maggats - * ^ 
^, . bottles - snails. > \ ^ 

• ^ airing ^ pird^ (for neBts) 

'JioW find a piece hf litter that can Jmrrn a 
• ■ habital.. • / " . / ' f , * 

^ ^ Examples': polaroid papers - p(^ison '\ 

^ ei^r^g - entangles « ♦ 

v'" ptasti:^ -''alogs ' • , ^ • 

' . - broken qlass - 

• « * ^sprfijji canq poison * • 

iHjtten.food ^^-^j^ison 



ERLC 



Litter 



45 minute'^ 



n 



9 



1. 



Cobtinuation Sh^t WORK f^ROJEC ? Utter Hakup 

/ ■ • • ■ 



Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Nefeded' 




III. 'Consider the host agency^^ 'land management plan as it retates 

to litter oontrot—What are the altemafiives tb doing this 
. ' project? ' - . ' y 

How aan you as YCCers help to .ahange the mdnp^nt att% 
towards littering?' - - ' 

Lit per as a Cultu!ral Key 

. . . ' • • . . _ 

Much of i^hat we know about anhient aivilizaiion is Ixised on the follectiorp of- 
investigations of the litter 'that they left, Throiegh the stud^ Iftper ^ 
of these litter '"artifacts" arohkolog^ts are able to telt us . ' ' ■ _ 
^how the people looked,^ what they ate. and haw they played • . ' 

and worked f and how they worshipped. I ' ^ 

' Have the 'crew 'as sime the role of aifcheolo^ists studying this \ 
"artifacts" .they have apllected. Then have them describe 
as nruah as they aan about the people g.nd» culture th&t . ^ ■ ^ 
generated these "artifacts": ' „ • ' • ' 

jfiow do these people Look? ' . ' ^ '■ ■ ^ , ^■ 

■ Vhat do they eat?' . ' » 

' What do they wear ^ ^ ' ' 

* What- do. they wear? , ' • * • , 

How do,they -ipta^? ' , ' , 
}/hqt work do they do? ' . _ * , -j ) ' . 
y&w do they worshiy(^ , ' - ' , . 

Uhat.else aan you tell abovM, them? [ . ^ . , " _ . 



• 

> 



Hitter 4j^'t . - ' ' ; 

Create an object of art out^pf litter. 
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Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



ERIC 



Advertising Litte^ 

Cut all the adveiXtisementB from a^magazine that are about 
products which e^ourage lettering ^ Also^ cut out the 
advertis^ents that donH encourage littering. Which type ^ 
' do you have n^re of? Based on these results^ what do you 
think the attitude about litter might be af people who read 
these magazines? • - ' 

(Do this activity 'with TV oormercials) ' - ' ' 

Discuss the^National Returnable Bottle Bill - , . 

How could 'it/ How does it affect: 
1. Our work here? 
. ^. The YCC camp? 
3. The corrmunity? 

('These next 3 activities are effective when they^re done^ in sequence) 



Maga^hes 



Classifyincf and Measuring' Litter 



f 



Sort ^ some litter into separate piles based on discemable 

' characteristics J then talk about: ^ ' ^ ' 

1. Why did you sort it thzt way? 

2. What can you do with each pile? 

* 3. 'Jjf there appears to be no value to the piles ^ ask*: 
Hck) can we resort the piles so they can be useful? 
Epmples: glass, aluminum^ * paper, &tc. , dr ^ 
accOfHding to time, location, content, etc, 
4, You could weigh each'pile on the scales, then compare 
similarities and differences 



'Scales 



Litter 



20 minutes 



45 minutes * 



(} 
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Activity 
t 



' b. Can you identify the source of the ■ Utter, ^ t.e. , the 
aomixxny thai produced the product? 
0 Can you make an impact on this source? How about a 
letter to the editor of your paper 1•dent^fy^ng the 
source of the largest percentage of litter? _ Be Bure 
to send a carbon copy to the president of^the source 

Biodegradeable or Nonbiodegradeable ? 

klhat constitutes a nonbiodegradeable object as opposed to a 
biodegradeable one? (List some of each) > 

Bury different types of Utter, then dig it uP each week . 
and observe, 

Renewable or Nonrenewable . . - 

• * 

What constitutes a renewable resource as opposed to a 
-nonrenewable resource? (List^ome of each) 

Conduct some research to fiM out where raw res 
, from. W>io are tHe current world suppUers of 
materials? 



Related Field Trips : 

' 1. Visit am auto dump and discuss reoifcU^g cars 
4 What are some alternatives? 




-Materials & 
Resources T^eeded 



4 * 



■J . '■ 



^^pproximaie 
Time Frame 



Use a ploi> of soil 
around the camp or 



Library 



1 hour 



4b min. 
plus travel 



' r 
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Activity 



Stop by a sanitary landfill. What impact does the 
landfill have on the local area? 

4 

Visit a reayaling plant (^per^ aluminum/ glass). 
Could your crew recycte items? - Z 



Materials & 
Resour*ces Needed 



Approximate 
Time Frame ^ 



45 min. * . 
plus travel ' 

45 min* / 

plus travel 



\ 
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NAME & NO. V 

DEVELOPED BY EA Task Fo rce 



Environmental Relationships that could be taught: (EA Goals and Objectives) 

1. Man ahangeB the natural environment to suit his own needs. 

2. Man creates environments which he must take care of 

5. It tsbest to work with the existing mturat environment and not destroy it. 




1. Discuss how ornamental plants are different from "wild" 
plants whic^ occur in the natural environment. 

Facts: Ornamentals are selected/developed by mm. 

' Orientals are planted in selected areas fo^ 
thci-H' characteristic 'flowers, form, leaf color, 
etc. , * 

Host were developed from "wild"* plants. 
^ Some are sheared/pruned to keep them from retaining 
» their natuml form. 

List ^ome of the ^ different ty\j^ of ornamental plcmts.: 
fjround cover " ' - 

flowerimj trees 
shade trees 

athiH'ils/i>erennials " - '■ ' 

■ tui'f 



0 



Go to the horti- 
oulturaV book 
section of the 
looat library 
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7 - Materials & 
Resources Needed 



Activity 



Approximate 
Time Frame *• 



trees/ shrubs. 



'Discuss the reasons for developing orname 
bedutifiaation^ 
shade ' • ' _ • 

fruit production 
fragrance 

attract wildlife . ^ 

2. Diseus§t why mxny of the spring flowering ornamental tr&es 
^ are a good example of man*s development of ornamental 
plants. 

Fact: Many of thq spring flowering trees ^were developed 
from fruit trees although they no longer bear ^ 
edible fruit. 

Examplejs: flowering cherries 
/ flowering peaches 

flowering plums 
^ * flaipex'ing quince 

Activity: Have the enrollees go .to a, local tree 
nursery where they can view different 
oi(naam^hal trees/shrubs txnd see how 
they are grown and taken care of. 

a. Discuss the earliest plants that man developed/cultivated. 
Examples: cereal grains — com^ barley y wheats rice 
trees — figs-^ dates ^ olives 

4. Discuss the significant effects man^s cultivation of plants 
has an civilization. \ 



10 minute 



4 hours 



10 minutes 



BO minutes 
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^-JS^' ActivHV- : 77 



Paoi^s^;- 'People stopped being nomadic. - * ^ 
\ * \^ People settled in permanent areas. * , 

... . ^ . More aomplex "social .order oj^ people deve'hpedi 



MateriaU & 
Resources Needed 



6. Discuss the 'reasons^ for developing ground cojvers: • 
. \ " Grow in shaded' areg^s that other plants dokH do 

' ■ ' • : ' h>ell in. ' ^ " ' . ' 

' \ ^ ' . ; Prevent^* soil erosion. . ^ - • : 

^^ .y Beautification^ ^ '^V^ 

6.' D^lsc^s whap^ annual /biennial plants .are ^ 



ERIC 



Facts: • >ln annual plant completes its life cycle in one year. 
■ . . A 'biennial plant completes .its ^ Vife cycle in two 
years.i • , . • ' 

5t24(iz/ the different ornamental anniial/pi§>snial plants in the 
area and determine their different biolbgical features. 
ExampJ^es: poilinaiion process ^ *■ ^ 

type of' flower 

root . structure 
^ where the species comes from 

» * 

Activity: Have the enrollees vis'it a greenhouse where 

armual /biennial plants are grown so the methods * 
of propagating thes^ pUmta can be seen. 

Activity: Have the enrollees go to a botanical garden or 

arboretum so the various ornamentals be , ^ 
discussed by a horticulturalisi or haoe one come 
to your wgrksite. ^ 



1 



V 



Approximate 
Time»'Frajiffi. 



10 rmnuftes 



10 rmnutee 



\ 

3 hours 



4 hours 



m 
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Actrvity 



Materials & 
Res,ources Needed 



Approxinate 
Time Frame, 



7. Discuss^ the ahcfraateri6tj.a8 gvasses. 



Fact 8: " Monooots" 



30 minutes 



1 
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All important cereal gravne are grasses 
Efcamptes: com 

wheat 

oats 

barley 



Control soil erosion 

Sf^e are weeds 

Examp les : quaakgrass 
wild oats 
foxtail 



Some c&e lawn grasses 

Examples: Kentucky Bluegrass 
redtop 

Sofhe are pasture gyxisses 
' Excpnples: 'timothy ^ 

Kentucky Bluegrass 

Study the biological characteristics of grasses, 
pollination process 
type of flower 

type of root structure ^ ' 



2Q minutes 



I. 'I 
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Activity 



Oisoms w}pjQyccial q-^hisbcs weve deOc loped by man for Lamis, 
Ikumtifiautiun around 'harries 
' Prcuunt soil erosion . ' ^ ■ ' ' - /' 

Grew under spiieial enviromentaL aondiiic^nS 



Materials. &■ 
Resources Needed 



" Apprpximate 
'Time Franw 



Aiitiviiij: Hiioi!^ (.he enj\ltevo-cjo to a^loaah^blf 
. • ^ ^"^Wfi-- '^i^ ^laue the .turf rnanayej^' explain ■ 

. th^ 'different 'grasses tl^tare used and 
the different ch-zractei^ftlas ,of edah^ 
, * . 'jrass type. ' ' 

Aatiirity: a Uxun area, kxve the enrolleas find ^ 
thi: Lfunnun ueed spCLties u^piah prestmt. 
. I'lxpiain the uses vf the vhrioiAS weed plants 
» fdmt are found. 

/{'"tioity: Many opnamental plants loill rcjain their natural^ 
shape if not alUfad bp man. Have the enrol Lees find two 
pUmts^ tDhic'h arc the Siune in species but one lus a different 
Juivt due to rnun's iujrtieulturfj I i>raetiees. 

hemlock tree and h(jmloek hedpe 
jcw tree and yeu-> hedje 

shearixi /lunipers and wild Junipers - - 

i'runed^mU tr>.'e and uy^-rnoiea fruit tree 

a- ■fore. enr-nllee^' actual lij pimne a tree, have 'them qive 
reasons ij^ip pruning is beneficial to trees: * • 

stimulates ni.w growth — mora fr'uit » 
id-itrtinates iead/diseasa4 bi'ahches ^ 



1 ' i 



dO rrdnutns 

f 

V hqups 



I hemp 



'60 minuter 



minute a 
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elimirjfiLte^B *weak/ robing brandhes . * \ 
gives' neater^etronger appeamnae ■ ' , 

allows -a tree to heal its branch *auts ^ebaiier^ so de^y' 
is reduced - • ■ % » . 

* Activity : ^ Have an arborist fr^m a tijee service \ 
• • ' company or frbm the Pqr,ks Department 

^ / r ■ ' visit the uork^site ^ and explain the " 
• different methods used in caring for 
trees. 
■ 

Activity: Leave a portion of a lawn urmawed and 
liXZstch the plants as phey develop. 
Identify the different species as they 
mature^ Discuss how- rmwing interferes 
uith the natural plant* growth process^ 

Animal Activities : 

10. Activity: Locate any signs of animals present in the lawn 
eudi{ as gophers y mice, moles, shrews and explain their life 
, cycles* ^ 

Activity: After a rainstorm, locate the castings of earth-^ 
worms and discuss how they play an irrqyortant part 
in enriching the soil/ 

A 

Fauts: Worms digest the organic: matter in 
'soil and expel organic matter which 
feeds plant roots. v 



Materials & - 
Resources Needed 



*Approxii 
. Time FrJfne 





} 1/2 hoursf, 



/ 



'20 minutes 



15 minutes 
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Activity 



Materials & . 
Resources Needed 



Approximate 
Timfe Frame 



They aerate the soU 'with tunnels 
which allows water penetration. 
^They build up the soil. 

Activity: After a heavy vainstoimy have ,the enrol Lees 
. measure^ off 2 foot square plots on th^ lawn 
' and count the nwriber of, worm oastinge in th^ . 
plo1>s. Then measure ^he area 'in square feet' of 
the lawn.- The plots -will represent ' a percentage, 
of the total ^ lawn area of which this %^ factor 
s'hould be used timas the number of castings 
found in the plots to, give an indication of the 
worm population in the sVil. 



i 



I 



Soil Activities: 



11. Activity: 



Dig a trench in the ground for a soil pi*ofile. Soil Investigation^ 
Explain the various soil layers that ar^ present, pages 209-228 
Discuss tlie characteristics of soil — texture; Tasks A^ and 6'i 
structure^ types. Have the enrollees dig soil pages 217 & 218 
profiler in different areas'. ' ^ - . ^ ' 




Activity: Using a soil- testing kit^ have the enrollees' 
detemine the pH of the iUJtl and how it can be 
corrected. Discuss how soil pH ac^ha 
increased by adding lime and decreased by 
padding sulphur.^ 



Soil test'ing kit 



2b miriutes 



1 hour 



'60 minutes 



ERIC 
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"^Activity 



. Materials & • 
Resources Needed 



/ Approximate 
Time Frame 



Aativi-ty^ 



00 ' 

o 
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Activity: 



12, Aopivity: 



13. Activity: 



Discuss the fom^a of ^ tune ^ where it eames from 
and why the .pH of the soil is vital so that 
nutrients pan be rmde useable by the plants. 

Poiniytfut the different plants which have 
different pH requirement^,' 

Examples: Rhodadendi'on ' ' ^ 

. • J^aleas 

Oaks " Favor acid soils 

^Hemlocks 
Blueberries 

P&ing^soil testing kits^ have the enroHeee test 
the soil for the major elements nitrogen^ 
pJtosphorus and potassium. Explain what effects 
these elements have upon plant growth. 

Using plant tissue testing kits^ have the 
e>irollee 3 determine the micronutrients in the 
plant. Explain what effects these elements 
have upon plant growths * 

Have the enrollees gp^to a garden store *and 
record fPom a bag of fertilizer its nutri^t 
Qdntent^ application rkte, preoautiona ' to 
obeex*ve and manufacturer. Explain where these 
eiements found in the fertilizer are obtained by 
th^ manufacturer. 



20 minutes 



plant' tissue testing 
kits 



2b minuses 



Composting Mulching 



IV/ 



Its 



r ' 



00 
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. ^- ^ ^ V* : I L_gi — ^ 

H — = — '1 . ■ \ — — — ' — " 

14. Aojfiviph' -After expl'OAning .h60 io'prepcs^^ a aompost pile^ . 

have" thei^nrolteefi make om fj^m aome^of tha plant 
materiaU'that are ^k^d—grass^ leaves yta. 
)■ Then disauss ovgania'and inorganic fertilizers. 

■ E^laih 'thi nitrogen'/ phaaphorus , and, potassij^ 

' ^ r -^^les in the soil. ■ " ' ' ^ 

JiMvitij: Have^^B en^Utees use some of the aoarse- plant 
' ^aierial 'hs a mulch. ,'-4)i^88 the importance o<f 
! •• Using mulches. ■ ' ^ 

^ Fact: conserves soU^'moistio'e 
enriches the soil * 



Mat^ials & 
•Rep. tfl'ces Needed 



i^'tivitif: 



minimized wded grouth. ' ' 

The 'enrollee^ can place .a thermometer under the 
muiat, on top of - the mulch, and on the adjacent 
grass and ck*ck the terrqwimiw^es^ in the morning ^ 
noon and afternoon of edch day and by keeping a 
"tmperatux'e , chart, observe ^ the ^ffeat^^ , of °^ 
mulching cm soil temperature fluatua^i^ns . 



li. !::.-i:us8 how the over-application of lime cmd ferUUzev 
can be deirimeniQl to the env,ij'07v^ent . , 

Facta: Beneficial plants .are restricted in their growth or 
are killed. 

Excessive -"^noff into lakes, staieams, ytc. can cause 
A lilgae blooms which aOuse >watdif^ollution. 

^ ^ The bun of phosi^tis in detergents. 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



SO minutes 



20 minutes 



• 
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Activity 



Pfeterials &' 
Resources Needed 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



00 

no 



16. Aijtiv/Ltij: Using a water testing kit^ iiave the enrollees 

test the water they are using on thk ornamental 
» plapts\ Discuss where the source ^ of ikxter is 

wkbch is corning from the faucet and }iq^ it gets 
there* It may he possible to have the enrollees 
^ > tour a city reservoir and have it^ operation . j 

explained. ' ^ ^ * 

Pesticides 

) 17. Diss^uso whtxt^are pests and pe^sticides, 

. Topics: vanious types of pestiaidesiinsecticides^ herbi- 
cides^ etc. 
^ forms pesticides can be af)plied in; 
how to propei'ly apply pesticides;^ 
envirownental safety considerations; 
Uispose of empty cans properly; 
don ^t overappZy; 

don^t apply under wrong coniiitions. 

Activity : Hapc the enrollees yo to a garden store after 
they each hiave selected a particular type of 
pesticide. Have tJiem record the pesticide ^s 
' components, safety precdutiono ^ dtrections for 
use^ manufacturer, restrictions, etc. 

Discuss the problems which have resulted from the overuse 
of pestiqides or the use of persistent toxic chemicals. 



water testing kvt 



20 minutes 



^5 minut-es 



25 minutes 
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Activity 



fiaterials & 
Resources Needed 



Facts: DDT linked with the decline of Eagles, osprey^^ 

.eta. PCS is making fish unedible from the Human 
H-^ver in New Y^rk. 

Discus's the alternatives to using pesticides through^ 
biological controls such as natural predators, diseases 
or d'iaruptinc] sexual processes. 

t 

ActivitJ: Contact ^ the Aocal Agriculture Extension Agent 
for- the' county and have him give a talk to the 
enrollees about -the local pests, pesticides 
and biological controls. 

j.i. In a park or public area, determine the areas that are 
fvcquvnled bu the tnost people and determine the environ- 
mental daiTiagc tJ'iat is being done. 

'^cuni'Ua: soil erOnion 

soil ^mi>iiq}ion— poor water seepage 

exposed tree roots 
'dcath/deteHoration of plants 

Ihiou the enrollees think of mijs to repair the damiged 
areas In the park.-* r 

ik/ih^tfw enrol lee d develop landscaping plans that would 

rrich'e eoenl j dintrdbute people over the park, so that the 

■ark to- better utilized and the more delicate areas protected. 



Agriculture Extension 
Agent 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



20 minutes 



1 1/2 hours 



1 hour 



1 hour 
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Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



Approximate 
Time Fran« 
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Example: Use plants that attract people elsewhere; 

Use protective p'lants that people can't 
penetrate 



Hedges. 



I 



19. Discuss why mm originally planted hedges. 

Reasons: Created living fences to control liveetock; 
Privacy around estates; 
Control flov> of people; 
Property boundaries. 

■ Determine why the hedges were planted on the YCC worksite v- 
and how they could be planted elsewhere to impra^e the • 
environment. ^ 

Examples: Noise reduction; 

Protection around fragile areas; 
Attract 'wildlife; 

Wind protection; ^ , ' 

Control foot "traffic. \ 

Activity: Have a landscape desigiCr give a prMentation of 
how the natural environment is altered to suit 
mankind. ^ 

Topicf: Landscape dMigning process 

How landscaping plants are selected; 

Proper placement of plants in the landscape;, 

Conservation benefits of landscaping. 

<\ 



/ 



7 
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Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



00 



Diaauss the diffe^&tk.^iologlaal characteHsHos of: 

landscaping tre&s/ihrubB 
winter hardiness -^-^ '■ 
sunlight requirements ' 

soil needs 
exposurk tolerance 
mature spredd 

Activity: Go to an area whiah has been totally cleared for 
a housing development and an area vn wh%ch the 
houses have been fitted into the natural vegetation 
and the topography of the land. Observe the 
advantages of having' aonsprudtion blend vnto the 
existing natural environment. _ 

Activity: Have the enrollees observe desirable landscaping 
projects in the area, such as: 

trees alSkg the streets; 
trees in parking lots; 

landscaped strips along roads ^ streets, etc. 
' , community garden areas 



Approximate 
Time Frame 
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CAMP NAME & NO. 

DEVELOPED BY EA Task Force 



V WORK PROJECT . Painting Picket Fence around Cemetery 

Environmental ReUtionships that could be taught: (EA Goals and Objectives) 

Refer to YCC Souraa book for Environmental Awareness Goals and Objectives. Goals <§ Objectives accomplished 
as a result of these activities include: 

Goal H2 objectives 2.2, 2.3, 2.4, 2,5 ' , • ' ^ 

Goal 02 objectives 3.2, 3.3 

Description of Activities - BE SPECIFIC! 
Activity ~ 



Materials. & 
Resources. Needed 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



* 

Caution to Work Leader: 

Remember in •Jorkimj in or around a cemetery thit you have an opportunity to offend many people if you 
fail to be D-'Pn discrete. Use care, and through discussion, set ground rules for your activities. 
DonH, start 'Oork around an area as critical as a cemetery without some activity that emphasizes the 
special cav, neccsr,ar'y. ^ ' ^ , 

^ Reflect on Uiesc subjects by asking the enrollecs: 

1. Why ts the cemetery . Located here? 

2. Hoi^y should we act? 

'3. Wjuit are some acts t/wt could offend others? , , ■ 

4, List things that we should do during our work- period here. ' . . , ■ 

This discussion could, and should, continue until a group of useable guidelines are estabUshed. 
Encourage tnrol'lees to establish their awn ingles. RestHct your input to keeping the dtscussvon on 
track. Discussions can be held on site or before you reach work location. 

During your periods of work, consider these points for discussion in order to meet your EA goals. ^ / 
Expand these activities as necessary; don't be limited by suggested questions or activities. Thtnk up 
your own. 
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Continuation Sheet 



WORK PROJECT Painting Picket Fmae around Cemetery 



Activity 



U3 
O 



Materials & 
Resoyces Needed 



Approximate 
Time Frame, 



Read paint can labels discuss use of ahemiaals in our present environment. 

Is oil-based paint necessary? 

Why use white paint anyhXiy? 

Answer: 1. Fence was white before; 

2. Graveyard fences are always white^; 

3. 'White is a spiritual color. 

If these fanaea are always white, maybe it because the 
first settlers didn't have any other 'color. They did have 
' whitewash (made from lime) and thereby set a precedent. 

If we were going to change the color g.f this fence ^ what 
color would you recommend? Why? - ^ 

1. Blue-green— -restful 
Black- gray — somber 

Do we need to paint the fence anyway? Why does a grtxveyard 
need a fence? 

1. To preserve y beautify. 

2\ To demons t I'd te care, 

3. There has always been one. ^ 
^4. • Fences show ownership. 

Is there a better (or different) Way to show cemetery 
boundaries? ^ , 

i. Living fenaaSj^ hedges, etc. 
4 2. St^ne walls. ^ 

3. * Oiain link fences. . , ■ 




I ''. 
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Continuation Sheet WORK PROjICT Painting Picket Fence around Cemetery 

Activity \ ' ^ " flaterfals & ' Approximate 

^ • ^ ^ Resources Needed Time Frame 

^ . ^ -^-^ - 

what are advantages and disadvantages of each proposal? Hav^e ..^ . 

enrotleee divide into groups and defend the different « 

possibilities . ^ ■ ^ . . • ^ 

Litter pickup around fence and general area wilt open 
possibilities of other discussion. " ' • 

Refer back to th^ reading of th^ label. on the paint can. 

Besides the painty what other chemicals did we use yesterday ^ 
^ (at^work, at home)Z ^ > . ' 

U Solvents ' ' • , ^ 

2. _ Cleaners 

2. Oil, gas for vehicles ' . " 

Could we have saved, reused^^ or substituted other materials? 

Give examples. I . • 

Haw can we use the empty paint cans? * " 

1. 'Clean out and use , to carry tools. ■ 

2. ^ LaBet oMl store small items . ; 

a. ^ nails 
h. bolts 

a. buttons . • • 

3. Store used brushes. 

4. Pick up small lipter. . 

Alteimate questions : , . ^ ' * * , ^ 

// the Liiucussion Leads there: ^ V , . ^ 
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WORK PROJECT Painting Pioket Fenae apovnd Cemetery 



Activity 



X 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



rs3 
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J/ What did the early settlers use 'for buckets? 

2. How were buckets like these used if riot for 
paint? 

3. This paint can he expected to last 7 years. 
How long^ do you think whitewash will last? 

4. As time permits^ lead discussions toward 
envollee realization of present-day use of 
nonrenewable resources. 

a. Plastics made from oil 

b. auto fuels 

a. minmade fibers 

Have enrol lees worljing in teams of 4-3^ determine: 
1. motal H graves ^ 
oldest grave 

Years, ages, e^x of graves 
Surmarize and report findings 
How many gmves will this graveyard hcjld? 
What happens whan this occui's (which way is the 
be^t to gww)? 



£J m 

3. 

6\ 



What are some things we can learn from.\ 

1. This cemetery 

2. Any cemetery ^ 
^ ^. history of area 

b. ethiia backgroimd of people living hei'e 

Why do we care for the dead? Accept all answers. 
What are some other rituals associated with death that 
you know of? 




i '? / 



Continuation Sheet WORK PROJEC T Painting Pioket Fence aroimd Cemetery 

« 

Activity ' ^ ^ ^ T I r^aterials & ' Approximate 

Resources Needed Time Frame 



ly. Irish wake ' ' ^ ' ' 

2. Above ground crypts (New Orleans) 

3. Bux^al at sea 

4. Cremation 

5. Some society groups gust alxmdon the dying —no body 
disposal at cell ^ 

6. Pharoahs — "Special persons — special treatment (Egypt) 

7. Many others 

Sumrnry Questions — ^ 
What have we learned concerning this* weel<? 

1. Respect for others (feelings^ values) 

2. The environment, of this graveyard. 

3. About the history of the area, coimty^ ' 

4. How others^ ourselves feel abou^ death, 
b. The (best) ^y to da things. Hopefully^ the enrollees 

will have realized that alternatives 'exist to almost 
any problem. 
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/ - . ■ CAMP NAHE & NO. 



✓ 



I DEVELOPED BY EA Task Forae 



WORK PROJECT Reareation Cleanup (Piania grounds & Gomparounds ) 
Environrnental Relationships that could be taught: (EA Goals and Objectives) 

At the end of this proj&et^ enrollees should haoe: . . r. o 

J. An understanding of land use management praatiaes as they relate to cultural and socruil changes, d.i, 
2 2 2* 3 6m 2 

2. An increased understanding of the need for control of people using public^ land, 2.4 4.1, 4.4, 4,5, 6.4 

3. A continuing awareness of man's ability to affect the environment— po8%tzvely or negat%vely. i.b 

4. Increased knowledge about local biotic and abiotic features. 2.1, 1.2 

De^ription of Activities - BE SPECIFIC! 

A^^.4.,4tv ~" ~ Materials & Approximate 

'^"'^ R6&6urces Needed Time Frame 



Dig out some old maps and talk with local history buffs to find out 
how this land was used before these recreation areas were developed. 
Go back as far as you can. 

What were some reasons for the changes up to the present date? 

Check out different recreation areas and compare their method of 
trash control. ("Pack Ur Trash", Agency collection, etc,}. 
Which method do you think works ^better? Why? 

What are some ways people, can reduce their trash when using these 

areas? . ' ^ o 

How much does trash ^olleatiati in th%8 'area cost your host agency? 

What would happen if we had no- designated recreation areas for use 
by the public? 



A "Micro-investigation" potential exists with any trash item (a , ' j ^ 

can, broken glass, papers, etc.) How could this single item ^ il 
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WORK PROJECT Recreation Cleanup Crania grounds & aampgroimds) 



Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



affect this environment? Multiply this by' the amount of trash in 
the area, ^w^/ 

Take a few minutes to see what growing in the area and tie that 
in with the dlimate . • can do this in the various recreation 
areas you're cleaning up^ then compare the similarities and 
differences. 

If it^s feasible, ydmr crew might decide to recycle . . • for 
a party? 

if 

Words to remember: pollution trampling 

littering biodegradeable 
carrying capacity 



Approximate 
Tirre Frame 



o 

ERIC 



CAMP NAME & NO. 



DEVELOPED BY EA Task Force 
WORK PROJECT Design 3 Construct an Exhibit on Habitat of. Squirrel in a City 



Environmental Relationships that could be taught: (EA Goals and Objectives) • 
1.1 ' \ 

■J 2.3 (man & squirrel) 

2.4 ' ✓ 

6.2 

6 3 

Description' Of Activities - BE SPECIFIC! 



V 



Activity 



1. 



2. 



ffeterials & 
Resources Needed 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



Explain Management 'a reasons for exhibit' and how it fits into Park Chief of Interpreta- 
overalt managenfent plan. - ' tton 



30 minutes 



Study squirrel habitais in woodland and urban areas. 

a. Have enrollees simulate squirrels^ in groups of 2 in 
a woodland setting. Tx*y to discover: Uhat would I 
eat? Where might I live? Who will eat me? Where _ 
can I hide?" Where might I get my water? Who else 
lives in m^ neighborhood? Whom am I afraid of? Who 
might eat the scone things'! would? 

b. Share the a^ve information in a group. 

a. Crew Leader will introduce the terms niche, habitat, 
food chain, carrying capacity, 

d. After investigating the wbodland area, have enrollee do 
questions a & b above, in a city park setting. . 

e. Have enroilees discuss similai'ities and differences -^f 
the habitatf. 



Field t-Hp to x^odland 
Peterson series Field 
guide on mammals 

~ \ 



Resource Guide, 
pages 32, 36, 38 
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Continuation Sheet WORK PROJECT Deeign & Construct cm Exhibit on Habitat of Scmirret in a Citu. 



ERIC 



Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



S. Analyze relationship be%)een man and the squirrel in the 
Urban environment, v 
Sample questions: « • ' 

a. Roto do man and the squirrel interact in the aity? 

b. How do man's activities af feat the squirrel population^ 
i.e., pollution, increased population, feeding the 
squirrel, destruction of urban green space. ^ 

a. Can the .trends be reversed? 

d. How dp you feel about wildlife in the aity? 

♦ * 

Working in small groups: , _^ 

4. The enrollees wi^ll design the content of the exhibit 
considering the following: 

a. types of visitors 

b. . expectations ■ 

c. aesthetics 

d. park management needs 

The enroUee will construct the exhibit. Consider at T.ons for 
design and consti'uation^ considering the following faators: 

a. sources and types of materials available^ i.e.-, renewable 
and nonrenewable resources, type of environmeyit exhibit 
idll be placed in, expected life span of exhibit 
materials, maintenance, ease of alteration, vandalism, 
energy conservation 

b. • economics 

» 

5. See game, "Food Chain." 

6. Cormunioating Feelings through Sketching an^ Writing 



Park Naturalist or 
Crew Leader 



\ 



Agency Personnel 



Resource Guide, page 27 S 

Forest Investigation 
Pap^V, page 181 



^proximate" 
lim Frame 



1 1/2 hours 



8 hours 



hours 



1/2 hour 

4b min. each 

. v.. 



II. 
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Continuation Sheet WORK PROJEC T Design & Cori^truat an Exhibit on Habitat of Squirrel in a City 



Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



Approximate 
Time Fi::ame 



7. ^Have enrollee ew^xxnd discussion on following topiaa: 
_ a, location of park j i.e. / reasons of location, why have 
city parks y\ benej^i^s 
b. " cpmpeting needs for land encompassed by park 

, 8. ^Conduct survey of commnity surrounding park. 

9. Conduct visitor survey to solicit visitor comments on 
exhibi t. # 



1/2-1 hour 



2 hours 
4 hours 



00 
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CAtP nm & NO. 

DEVELOPED BY m Task Forge 

WORK PROJEC T Restoration Aotivities of ^Kitchen in an 1800 Home 

Environmental Relationships tn&t could be taught: (EA Goals and Objectives) 

1.5 (speaifiaattyt process of time) 

2 • . 

3.2 . ' . 

4.1 • . 

r ■ • ■ • ■ • 

Description of Activities - BE SPECIFIC! 

Actij/ity * ^ r4ater1a1s & 1 Approximate 

Resources Needed Time Frame 



!• Have Agenay personnel diaauss reasona for project. 

2. Have small group j'es ear oh the following topics^ via library, 
interviews, 

a. history of the structure of the house 
occupants of the house 

The process used by Park ^afiagement to prepare project 
before assigning it to ICC, i.e.^ regulations on 
historic sites, 101 st^tementa 
living^ conditions of period of restoration 
political, economic, social climate of the local area 
as it related to Nation. 

environmental considerations o^ the period, as comixired 

to present , ' ' . 

operation of kitchen, i.e.^^food sources, preparation, 
utensils, furniture, manner of cooking, fireplace 
operations 



Chief of Int^retation 1/2 hour 



b. 
c. 



d. 
e. 

/• 



Park library 
Park interpretative 
Local Historical Society 
& library 

9 



4^8 hours 
to be divided 
in segments 
of 1 or more 
hours. 



Continuation Sheet WORK PROOECJ Restoration AativiHe^ of Kitchen in an 1800 Home 



Activity 



o 
o 
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Materials & 
Resources Needed 



3. Have each group prepare arid deliver presentation (skits, 
newspaper article, etc. to entire YCC group, park, staff - 
and/ or aorrmmity group, 

4* Have* enrollees research ^or discuss proper types of materials 
, and tools to be used in historic restoration with aonsidera-^ 
tion of historical . factors* 

5. Have Resoui'ce People demonstrate the proper methods to be 
used in kitchen restoration 'activities so as Ho preserve the 
historical aoaui^ticy (which may imlude repair of togS, 
dleaning and repair of fireplace, painting or 'whitewashing, 

.floor construction, furniture cleaning and/or repair), 

6. Have a few enrollees role play family members of the period, 
answering questions pertaining to the HJ^ style of the 
period. . 

7. Have a demonstration pf kitchen activities, i.*a,, splitting 
and chopping wood^ food preparation, fire building, period 
safety practi-^res, carrying out period activities. (No^ 
modem conveniences such as hkztches should be used. ) 

8. Have enrollees discuss differences between basic' needs of 
1800 and those of the present. See ^'Lifestyle Analysis^' and 
second part of Bringing It Home. 

9^ Have enrollees discuss how the following factors will 
influence the lonaevity of the restoiHition project: 
visitation, vandalism, climate, pollution^. 



Materials as needed by 
each group 



Park Architects 
Park Maintenance 



Historical Architect 
Maintenance Personnel 



Period clothing 



Resource Guide, 
pag^ 404-407 and 412 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



2 hours 



1 hoiu' 



2-8 hours 



1 hour 



2 }umrs 



1 hour 



N 



t 
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WORK PROJECT Restoration Aativities of Kitahen in an 1800 Borne 



/ 



Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



10. See ideaH for developing aimuLation games 



Resource Guides 
pages Z47~2b8 



11 Adtmf 'lntm^rcLinq vast events to 200 years ago and 200 years Forest Invespigation 
:,:::lrvthe,futi^^y:. ,\,^ , ' Task Vs page 187 



/Approximate 
Time Frame 



2+ hours 
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RANGE MANAGEMENT 
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cm? NAflE & NO. ^ , 
DEVELOPED BY Sally Wieely 



WORK PROJECT Inspeation and Maintenanae of Fences (Range Management) 

Environmental Relationships that cofild be taught (EA Goals and Objectives) 

Plant Identification ' . _ 

Pvinqii'les of Rdhge Management ^ ' . .. * 

Inferring food value- for animals y * , 

'Detevminimg 'range oonaition , <. . * 

Use of map and aompass ."^ ^ . f 

Cultural/htstaHaal perspective on area and fencing 



Activity 



Materials ^ 
Resources Needed 



'fhis project of walking the fenaeline provides endless 
opportunities for exploration.. Make it active [ '. 

Refer to the Range Investigation for th-e following: 
Plant Inventory - Task iards B and C 

Transect Survey - Task Card « 
Predicting Range Condition - Task Cards E and ^ 
■Ramje' Utilization - Task Card I ,■ 

NOTE: When determining the forage value of the area^ take y 
it a step further than the investigation. ^Estimate the . 
# aj\d type of animals the area could maintain. Approxima te 
figures: 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



Resourdk Gui<j[e^ 
Pg. 286 ^ 
Pg'. 287-289 
Pg. 290 and '291 
Pg- 292 , ■ 



pages 27S-294 ' 

1 hour 

1 hour 

' 1 1/2 hours 

2 hours 



24-20 lbs. 'of dry forage a day 

b lbs. of dry forage a day 

b lbs. of dry forage^ a day 

■5 lbs. of dry forage a day 



Supports 1 cow (eats mostly grasses) # ^ 

Supports J deer (eats mostly browse) 

Supports 1 sheep (eafs mostly browse) 

^' Supports 1 antelppe (eats mostly grasses) 
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WORK PROJECT Inspection and f^intenanae of Fences (Range Management) 



Aqtivity 



Materials ^ 
Resources Needed 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



- As enrollees^watk the fenaeline^ have them note their 
* observations in a journal. Depending upon the areUj 

^. the wildlife observed could be the beginning of a more 
' detailed ^ study . 

- Aside from the fence ^ are there any other human signs? 
Roads? Water tanks? ArohoQU^pgical sites? Windmills? 
eta. Discuss the purpose Jand impact of whatever'*you 
find. ^ 



- As you aqme to arroyos^- discuss the water gap: (Fencing 
device to allow water and debris to flow while resti^icting 
animal movement . I Talk about its purpose^ and discover ■ 

■ how it works. Take a short side trip exploring i^he. nrroyo. 
What^s it like? Vegetation? Animal signs? Can you tell 
anything about erosion from.^our explorations? 

- Have d Range Conservationist^ sp'eak to the group. Have ' 
him/her explain range management, multiple use problems^ > 

* etc. 



- Simulation Game. ^Example: Set up a^game around the 
issue of whether or not to chain a 500 acre parcel to 
reduce pinon^ Juniper and sage. Determine interest 

J groups involved and pros and cons. 'Examples: Ranchers 
- whose cattle graze the area ^ * wildlife organizat-^ons who 
are aonaemed about habitat disturbance^ Native Americans 

. who use the area to gather pinon' nutSj etc. Make the 
issue real and pertinent to the area. 



Game Guidelines: 

1. Some preparation 
needed before the game. ' ■ 

2. Refer to pg. 247. 

for information on setting 
up a sirnulation game. / 



1 1/2 hours 
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'WORK PROJEC T Inspection and Maintenanoe of Fenaes (Ran ge Management) 



Activity 



- Much of the ;ijJork in this project mil be in small 
groups of twos or threes. This can provide mluabte 
"quiet time" in the open _ spaces'. ' t 

- Don't forget to examine the fence itself. What fenairuj_ 
material was used? What's the history of fencing in the 
area? 'Doe's the fence have any effeg't on wildlife? Bring 
in a resource person frpm the local dorrmmity, there 's 
usually someone around whose hobby^ is f.ence materials. 

-A map. and compass shduld be used on! this work pT^ojeo^.- 
This is a good time toAeam or a>good opportunity to 
sharpen skills.^ ,■ ^. 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



Perhaps a resource 
person, with barbed 
wire collection 



_Mapj compass refer to 
Map S Compass Investi- 
'gation 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



t 



CAf'IP NAME & NO, 



DEVELOPED BY Satlii Wiselu 



WORK Pl^OJECT Range Management (Weed Control) 



Environmental Relationships that couldi)e taught: (EA Goals and Objectives) 

Ra?ige plant identification 

Map weed location on topo maps and aerial photos " 
How plant spreads 



o 

00 
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Description of Activities - BE SPECIFIC! 



Activity 



- visit the r^rksite 
Explain the problem/project: 

To control henbane, a plant poisonous to livestock 
and humans. 

- Have enrollees identify the plants in the area. (Good 
plant identification guides are necessary It would 
be best if you had mounted specimens examples). * 

- Map the location of henbane 

- Discussion 

Henbane is an 'exotic' plant. (Not Native to the area). 
How dx) you think it gut here? Does it's location give you 
any ideas? (It is located along a road). How does henbane 
spread? Compare the initial henbane location to the present. 
. If growth is Mnchecked, predict the impact of the weed 
spreading. Discuss all possible methods of controlling 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



Plant Identification . 
Guides^ Plant specimens 
(Consult host agency) 

Topographical maps 
aerial photos compasses 



Approximate 
Jim Frame 



15 minutes 



1 hour ' 

1 1/2 hours 
30 hours 



1 1 
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Continuation Sheet WOR!^ PROJECT Roi^ige Management (Weed Control) 



o 

to 



Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



henbane. Detaifnine the mo^t effective and environnjentally^ 
C'jund L^oursa of action. Is it tiie aarne method the host 
iujencij Piai^ ahiosen? If not^ furthev exploration is necessary . 
(You might uant to consult uith agency specialists}^ 

Nute: 

Ik' sui'e to' chronical your research and actions 
ijith pictures and writing. This is a perfect 
project for the Local neus media, it is a good 
public service projects 



CAMP NAME &' NO. ______ 

DEVELOPED BY EA Task Force 



WORK PROJECT Gtibion Construation on a Trout Cree k 




ji-: ^ ^i/^^^^^tt^iJ^^J L ... ..... ser..An^.s^ 

a. effects of Imyr^vedfisk ^Htat on the locality in ter.e of ^an intact. 
Fnv>Hr<^^ should underr.tdnd how and why man ahanges a stream. 
Description of Activities - BE SPECIFIC! 



AcfTVity 



/ . 



. ti'ud-i'ti.'n: Have fishcpunf hiologUt with you at the work 
. '[.■C.'f.^ in di^ruvi^ thu purpose of gabion constn^von the 
\ ''i- , f tf'-ut, ^-alniun .and steelhead, the faatorf\hat affect 
"f:^''c -H a .'tvcurn, ■xnd huW to select gabion loaaftons, 

■ , '..luei^- Where should' we put the gabion? mj7 Why do we 

^r,,i^],,hltatc am^way? Could the gabions have other 
..■r,,.:..''on'hesty'eaPi? What? How about erosion? How wtLt. vt 
r',r.jv yjuit prudu^U^ shall wc .use. to eonsti^ot the 



f ' ^ / 



V,... i>^vc.^lig.it!on: ikmple the aquatic insect populat%on 

Investigation, pages 191-P.06). Deterrmne the probable 
^,.,;'r' iater te,nperature and pH leM. using, the Insect 

.,;„;,, :nt„ smdl n^ups to do this, then compare ^'(-fj^^''- 
V,an^;j wont to glue each enrollec the form on Page 193. 



Materials & • 
Resources Needed 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



Fisheries biologist 
or hydx'ologist 



Water Investigation y 
pages 191-206 
Task B^- page. 19? 
Jelly cups, pond & stream 
. books, pans, seine or 
screen. Small, sieves, if 
possible. Hand lenses. 



First day — 
about 1 hr. 



About 2'hrs. 



\ 
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K PROJECT Gabion Constr*uation on a Trout Creek 



Activity 



Materials & 
Resoujgces Needed 



Approximate 
<rimg Frame 



On another daij^ see how close you were. Use a thermometer y 
Haoh tef^t kit to determine the temperature j oxygen level and 
pH. Do Task D. 

Disijuss the pro.^a and^con^s of im:[)roving the ^Latitat: 
h/}iat will be the 'unpad on loaal\ businesses? 
cojripgrounds? the streambanks? the traiVb to the' 
stream? , ' . * 

What impact have we made? 
Who pays for this? 

Does this piK>jeot have positive environmental effects 
other than for the fisherman? 

Should we spend taxpayers * money on projects like this 
which maij be used by only certain fishermen? 



HachHest kit 
Task page 201 



4. 



Belated Aotivipies : Fish population aeneuSf field trip to 
^ hatchery, fisherman areel survejj 



r 



4 



Hour 



Last day. 



1 (. 
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CATIP NAflE & no. 

DEVELOPED BY EA Task Forae 



WORK PROJECT Fi&h and Wildlife (BuUdimj Wildlife .^truatures) 

♦ 

Environmental Relationships that could be taught: (EA Goals and Objectives) 

Impact of alleved 'envivonment on wildlife -involved; : observatiqn techniques ; 

' Food chain; ' energy pyramid; 

Food web- hunting as (2 management tool; 

trophic levels; " . ' behavior of 'wildlife; 

population analysis; 

predator-prey relations; » . ' >■ 

Description of l^ctivities - BE SPECIFIC! ' . 



Activity 



Monday :' , ' . ' ' 

Ask enrol Ice Q tu fill out the ''Animal Pairs ShefiV 

With envollecv., fUJ^- out mini -^environmental imtaot 
statement. 



% 

Play the Food Chain ijcme. 

Have enrotlecu do Tat>kL> p (ind K from Animdl Invcst'i ijaiionQ. 



flaterials & 
Resources Needed 




thtrce Guide ^ P^iJ^ ^^^0 
Resource Guide ^ P^iJ^ 



Hesourbe Guide ^ [xxge '67 i 

Taskv, D and E, 
pages 'W2->U)-/> 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



4b mtnutes 
o 

ZO minutes 



1 hour ' 
I hour ... 



ERIC 



Wednesday . 



J 



With your help^ liave enrollees fill out the foim entitled, 
"Wildlife Habitat. " 



17-.'. 



Resource Guid^j^page 3S3 
macjic marker 
targe paper pad 



4i miyiutes 



Continuation Sheet 
Activity 




Thursday: - ' * y 

"-.Do "Predator^Prey, " a simulation fvprri the Resource ^uide. 



mve enroLleea Itst the pro 'I and aon's of huntinq ' Ask 
. the follcm^ng questions.' . • , ^^^i-ng, ask 

a.- I8 hunii;Lr4 good or bad, for, midlife? Whu"^ 

* fo^'^^^''^^ tg wildlife conseriatioh? 

c. Do^you.hunt?: my? ^ Why not? 
, ^ ■ d. Vill hating last vqry long in the U,S, as a ' 
jorm of retirea^ion? " ^ , 

, You might try^ sorr.e role-playing with enroUees ' ' 

Suggested roles: . . • . ' ■ 

a. hunter 

h. humne society member against huntinq 
q. gunshop oumer ■ ^ 
, "4t . wildlife 'protection officer ' ' - . 

e.- mayor of your cily • , < <' 

/\ eni'ollee ' , • ' . ' 



naterials & 
Resour*ces Needed 



Resource Guide, page 331 
Topography map of ydiXr 
area 



\ * 



Continuation Sheet unpk Ptffl.lFCT Fish and wildlife (Buildim wildlife Strua turesJ 



Activity 



Friday : 



Try to take enroUees on Held trip to the best wildlife 
habitat you can find, i.e^ refuge, research prajeet, etc. 



I 



\1 



( 



1^. 



-iiaterlals & 
Resources Needed 




Approximate 
Time Frame 




r 



) 



^ 
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CAIIP NAf1E a no. Bombay Hook #2711 
DEVELOPED BY Jah Kirk - EAC 



^ .WORK PROJEC T Bay share Boundary. ':pj^s ting - Replace and Hepost Refuge Stgns 

on the Bay shore and up the Guts 



Environmental Rela 



tioiyshi 



• 

ps that could be taught: (EA Goals and Objectives) 



t'xplain value and piwpose -of boundary posting as a rmnagement tool. 
' 2, Identify bay ahore flora, fauna, and food web. 



EKLC 



Description of Activities - BE SPECIFIC! 
Activity 



Materials. & 
Resources Heeded 



1. 

2. 

i' 

6. 
6. 

7. 



Why is it necessary to repair and replace boundarnj signs? 

(identify refuge landy allows law to prK)&eaute offenders^ , 
etc. ) 

What is the best way to do this to conserve time and energy? 
(having a drop off povnt' and -walking the boundary or hxxving a 
boat attempt to get to each sign point.) " - . 

W^iat would be the ^ best material^ ^ use as boundary markers? ' 
(wood vs. galvanize(L metal. ) 

Place a wooden and a metal ^ sign in a marsh tidal area close' to 

YCC headquarters. Return several times a^ri^ig the program and 

observe erosion^ readability, effect of tules and stornns. 

Locate nests in the area and i^dentify their 'builders . Discuss , 

their relevance to\the ecosystem and the food web. \ Peterson Guides 

Identify greater yellow legs, lessor yellow legs, ^several 

terns ^ several gulls, kingfisher, egrets (American and snowy), 

great blue heron^ etc. ' Peterson Guides 

Identify marsh grasses: spartina, pkragmites, cord grass, 

S-square, salt grass, etc. Discuss their importance to the 

ecosystem and the food web. , Peterson Guides 



Approximate 
Time Frapie 



lb minutes 



8 weeks 

1 hour 

1 hour 

1 hour 



Continuation Sheet 



ViORK PR03EC1 Baifshope Boundary Posting - Replace and Repast Refuge Signs 
on the Bay shore and up the Guts 



X, 



Activity 



Flaterials & 
Resources Needed 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



8. Take a ryumfle of water baak to ocmi^ and Look at it under the 
niicrosco[H: . Identify i^lanktoriy lart^ae' etc. Disousa the 
value of each in the fuod Deb. > 

^. ' Collect c>ome nrud, uater and fiddler crabi^. Set up an 

a.iuariujn and Dtudy their life cijcle,' Diiscur^i^ their value ir^^ 
the food uicb. ' , ' i 

^10. Idcntif'j the tmchi found in th(^. posting area in the sam or 
in the mud. Uisaui'^* th^ value of each to the food web am^ 
to the i'ccn'ij^tem, . ' ' . 

].L Find a few horr>erAioe crabr.. Kxamine their ancitomij (theij 
ive anthro[H>(hO > Pir^cuao their value to the eebiujr^tem and 
Uj the foiMl web. . Dii'cureJ foivier uLyCi) ( fertilizev^ food) 

i::. Identifa the following adult bltiruj inr.ecta: jreenhixid flijy 
deer fiify mosqui to (s^ilt mar^^h) . Discuoii tfteir importanca 
iM the fcH.xl chiin. 



^ -')ourae- 



' WAiyrAUDCKANlC AWAimtlJS LrniDIKB (iXWJT) 
' 'Pffie^-^m Coat)tal Zone Mtzna'jement 

Ik ! Idwf I k ui ( iran t Ci.> U < :ge li^d^ / ram 

CO'l'i(^,ge -.of Kducatujn 

fhi ip'o-'r^ri^tj of Ih'liiWari' 
'."Newark^' Delaware VJV'/ 1 



Coastd>L Awareness Studies 
(COASTr See address on 
back'' - i 



Peterson Guide] 



Unlimited 



Coastal A'warenesD Studies Unlimited. 



1 hour 



/'oastal Awannii.'s;;., Studii's • 1 hour 



Cihu'tal Awareruw-e, St'^idi^u' 1/2 luno' 



ERLC 



4 



CAIIP NAME & HO. Bombay Hook n711 ^ -\ 

\ , .f - , DEVELOPED BY Jari' Kirk - EAC 

/WORK PROJECT Marsh Channel Impvovement - Digging out Guts to ' 

'{arious Bunting Blinds ' '\ . . '■ , 



• 



O 



Envirorifnental Relationships that could be taught: (EA Goals and Objectives) 

^ , • •* 

1. Recognize importance of marsh as an ecosystem. j • ^ . ' , 

2. Recognize rmrsh management problems. ' • 

3. Identify marsh flora, fauna^ and food web. ^ ^ - - ^ 

Description of Activities - BE SPECIFIC! . ' . 



A^tTvTty ' I ^ flateridls & Ajipfoximate 
^ ^ . ^ ^ ' Resources^, Need ed . Ti|ne Frame 

1^ What, is a-marsh? ^ (wetlands dominated by grasses) 

2. W^uj ck) you think ^£ is necessary to clear these channels? 
(alloif), access to hunting ar^as) 

3. Besides benefiting the hunting management program^ how can 
this benefit the ecosystem? (tides^ food chain, more 
lixbitat) 



Why is it necessary 'to luive >a hunting progjh? ( conservation^ 
pressure from hunter organir^atunw that \)mp money into the 



refuge system, etc.) • ^ ' * • ^ ' . ^ 

Take a sample of water back to canip and look at it under the Coastal Oceanic^* J . ... -^v, . , 

microscope afid identify plankton, larvae^ etc^. Discuss the .Studies^ (COA^i 
• value of each in the food <^cb. , See address heVaw .Unlimited 

b\ Col lect some mud, water and fiddler crabs* Take them back ^ 

to camp and set up a,n aquarium to study the Ufa of fiddler . 
crabs. Di^scuss their value in the jhod web. ^ V COAST ^Unlimited 

7. Find and identify as many nests as possible in the airea 

adjacent to the ciiannel. Make a collection of abandoned ones. 

Discuss the importance of the nest build^^^^"^ the food weh: COAST ' ^ ^ 1 houi^ 



Xontinuation Sheet 



WORK PROJECT Marsh Channel ImpTpvement - Dicicfim out Guts^to 
Various Hunting Blinds 



Activity 



3^ 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



8. 



9. 



Find a feu Jiorseshoe crabs. Examine their anatomy. Discuss 
their value or lack of value to the food web. Discuss former 
uses (fertilizer^ 'food^ etc.). 

Locate a muskrat home and discuss how it is oonstructsd^ the 
value of the muskrat to the food web and' its coimercial value. 
10. Show slides of Bome otters and discuss their value in the 

food web and <cormercially . 
21. Capture some killifish^ minnows, ^tc- and set up an 

aquarium to study them. Discuss their importance -in 'the 
food web' 

Identify the following adult biting insects: greenhead fly, 
deer fly, mcisquito (salt marsh). Discuss their importance in 
the food chain. 

Construct a fly trap to.be used some distance from thf site 
to reduce the insect proMem. Get involved with design. . 
Discuss plar :tnent for maxitmm effectiveness, and why it 
works. • 



1 c. 



12: 



-COAST 
COAST 
COAST 

COAST 

COAST 

COAST 



Approximate 
tinje Frame 



1 hour 
1 hour 
1 hour * 

1 hour 
^ 1 hour 

2 hours 



4 
« 



* -Source- 



COASTAL/pCEANIC AWARENESS ^STUDIES 
Offic^ of Coastal Zone 'Management 
Delaware Sea^ Grant College Pr-ogram 
College of Education 
Ui^versity of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware • 19971 



\ 



C 1 



I 



ERIC 



CAMP NAflE & no. Bombay Hook J 27 12 
DEVELOPED BY Jan Kirk 



WORK PROJECT "Lofaf£? Control - Manually Removing Lotus Plants from 
Fresh 'Water Impoundments ' ' 

Environmental Relationships that could be taught: (EA Goals and Objectifies) - 

1. Understand mmagermnt^ and use of fresh water impoundments in a refuge sysien), 

2. Be able to compare envif'onmfmtal effects of chemical control. 
Z. Identify floray faunuy and food web in ifhat area. 



Description of Activities - BE SPECIFIC! 



IN5 
I>0 



ERiC 



Activity 



llaterials & 
Resources Needed 



1, 
2. 



3. 



4. 



'6. 



Point out the 1.0 tus plant and discuss its anatomy.^ 

Why are Wf doing this? (Presently tfiere are no approved 

chemicals the government can use to contiKjl it and it is not 

a food for water fowl. It takes over other vegetation^ ) 

Identify 3-square, salt rmrsh bulrush ^ dwarf spike rush^- 

^pondw^edy duckweed^ widgeon grass ^ s^xirtina^ phragmitesy 

cattails y .wild rice. Discuss their ^impoi'tance as food 

sources. ^ > ^ 

At^tampt to locate some a f ' the ^ insects associated with the 

lotus (dragonfliesy etc.)- Will these insects be able, to 

utilize other plants? * 

This is a nontidal area,, brackish water. J^t would happen 
if you used chemicals here to control this lotus? ^ Discuss 
whether or not the chemi^cal could be selective 'against 
lotuSy ,how it could effect the anirml life^ how it could 
build up because of no natural outlets^ 
Take a water sample hack and with a microscope^ identify 
various organisms and discuss their, value to the food web.^ * 

Wc ' * . - 



Approximate 
Time Fra'iue 



Peterson 17uidas 



Peterson Guides 



you AND YOUR. 
ENVIRONMENT 

Resource Guvde^ page 1^8 



15 minutes 



1 Jiour 
< 

. 1 hour 

1/2 hour 

.1/2 hour 



Continuation Sheet 



WORK PROJECT Lotus Control - Manuallif Eemoving Lotus iPtanta from 
' Fresh Water Impowidments- ■ * » 



Activity 



Materials & 
ffeso'urces Nefeded 



Approximate 
Time FraiTOj 



7. Do a vegetationat traneeat through the work site area. ' This , Range 'Ini}e&'tigation^ 



could be' used in following years as a comparison. 




pag^es^ 27 5-284 

^ k D^^ pages 287-289, 



2 hours 



f ■ 



CO 



■X' 



I: 



ERIC 



CAMP NAME & HO. Bombay Hook miU - 
DEVELOPED BY Jan Kiik - EAC ■ 



WORK PROJECT Dme E^oaion Contvol on Beach - 'Planting Grass to, 

* Prevent Movisment of Dune Awan from Beaah^ Conaerve' Beach 

Environmental ReLlationkhips that could be taught: (EA Gda.ls and Objectives) 



ion|i 

4 



J. . Understand c^e. formation and life. 
2. - Identify types of dune flora and fauna and food weh. 



4 



ro 

4S» 



ERIC 



Description of Activities - BE SPECIFIC! 



Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



1. 



4. 

s. 



7. 



What is a dune? (mase of sand) ■ s 

my are we planting grass here?* (to prevent the dune from 

moving auay from the heaah^ preserving beaoh) 

What aauses dunes to fovm? iwind) 

Are dunes sixitid'nary? (ho^ wind -moves them') * 
How son you tell if a dune is young or old? (Old -dunes 
have rounds small graSns whereas new dunes have^ irregulan^ 

•large grains.) - " . , ■ 

mat special a^iaraateristios does the T^getation here have 
to have? (long roots .to get water and keep from beir^g covered, 
protection from evaporation) ' " ^ • ^ 

Locate and identify marram grass, Japanese black pine, priokley 
pear cacti Apoverty grass, primrose, aranbe furies, blueberri&s, 
"Dus^ Millar, ""bayberry ,■ sensitive /plant, goldenrod, seawort, 
trumpet creeper. Discuss the roots, 'leaf construction. 



Approximate 
l\m Frame 



position to the sun. 



Peterson Guide 



1j" 



20 Trrinutes 



1 hour 



> 



CoRtinuatVon Sheet 



,WORK PROJECT Dune Errosion Control on Beach - Ptanttruj Grass to 

* " Prevent Movement of Dune Awaij from Beach, Conserve Beach 



Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



Approximate 
Tijwg" Fran« 



IV 



S. 'Hrtd or locate evidence for rabbits, mice, velvet ants, dune ' 
8pi4erB, snakes, different wasps. Discuss protective devi^^es 
as burrowing, nocturnal activities, coloration. 

9. Do a vegetation transect. Use Range Task D and id&ntify 
plants at particular points along the profile. 

10. If this is done early in the program, sink a stake and come 
V hxok and observe it several times during the swmer. Make 

\ sure it is measured in the same way. 

* Source- ^ , , ' 

COAST 

Office of - Coastal Zone mc^gement ' ' ' 

Delaware Sea Grant Progrcam'- . « 
College of Education, University of I^lamre 
Newark, Delaware 19971 



*See actress below , 
COAST ' 1 hour 

Range Investigation, 275-284 1 hour 
Task D, pages 287-289 ' 



COAST 



Unlimited 



J 





X 



HSIGINEERING, CONSTRUCTION & 

MAINTENANCE 



r 



ERIC 



127 



^ ^ ' . CAMf* NAME & N0._ ^ 

. ' pEVELOPED BY EA Task Forae 



WORK PROJECT Fence Building 



Environmental Relationships that could be taught: (EA Goals and Objectives) 

■ ^ / ■ 

Determine how the fence relates to land uBe management. (Vfhy are we here and what ore we do^ng?) 
Recognize different types of. fences and the purpose for their use. 

Learn about the relationship^ between wildlife movement (ingress and egress) and fences. 



Description of Activities - BE SPECIFIC! ■ ' . ^ 

Activitv ' ^ — t ^ M '■ t flaterials & ' Approximate 

^ ' I • Resources Needed » Time Frame 



1. bxplain'the yrojeat. 

• Ask the work coordinator or resource person assigned to the . 
project 'to explain it. Make sure he: 

a. Gives a general descriirtion of the fence - lengthy 
direction, etc. -* 

« 

b. Explains 'hi^vj the fence is being built. 

If ijou don't use the resource person, explain a and b yourself. 

Discuss the foj^lowing: 

a. Why are we building this fence? 

If no one can give ^an answer - ask: * 



Continuation Sli^et , WORK PROJECT Fenae Building' 



Activity Materials & Approximate 

Resources* Needed ' Time Frame' ' 



i 



W}iat clues ac^ we find to help us figure out why we are 
building it? 

Presence of livestock and recreation facilities ore 
clues . 

b. What effect will our work have on the envir^^ent? 

- Irmiediate - cutting trees ^ ^damaging flowers^ erosion 

potential . * ' ' * 

- Long Range - increased vegetation,^ for wildlife habitat^ 

\ increased forage along the fence raw 

As ijou ape travelling 'to the projects one day^ obsei*ve' the • 2nd or 3rd 

varieties of fence that you s^^a (or talk about the different ^ - day 

types of fences you are/fmiiliar withji- W hij aren ' t we using IW minutes 

one of those fences here? 

\ . ' ^ 

]f youi' crew Wiints to puvsuc this^ contact your }iOQt agency 
or go U) the library* An interesting supplementally lesson 

is a study of the different types of barbed wire. A local " ' . • 

person may have a barbed wire cotteation. ^ 

ATTENTION: WJdle you are talking about barbed wive^ take • • , 

advantage of the opportunity for a safety | 
message. ^ 



3. To learn about th9 relationship between wildlife and youv 

fence^ coruiuct the following investigations chronologicaLly 
'\ in one or several c&ys. ' , 



• ' # 



(a) 



ERIC 



Continuatiw Sheet* WORK PROJEC T ?moe BulUim 



Aetl-vify 



MateriaU'& ^ 
Resources Needed. 



a; ideKLtify^the animals ■'in the' area. CpmplHe 
' HkiBk A of An^al Irtvestigation. 
-"-'>*."....■- • . 

iE?. As a group, -rrake a , lis-t of animzle you hhut4 expe0t 
, ' ixf 'find in thi& tireaJ-Bpaihetdm), 

a,i Vovking g^lotys or ' in pairs; -seleot o^e of -the anirmls 

' ' from ^he .list that'- you w^ld like to be. Jfh^ycru 

', 'returned home from' a JnmtCn^ easpedition, -you discovered 

this.'fenaef ■ ■ ' * • ' 

- • •» ' . ' 

♦ « (. ,.- ■ ^ 

Play thA vole of your anirritei (Be the anirfht, don't just 
■be a persdn "playing i^he animal"), and spend the next - 
3 0.- minutes answeri^ig, the following questions: 

1. Is this fence in your. yard or in the neighborhood? 
Or ia it right throug^~the middle 'of your house? 

. • ■ ^' ■ . . ■ • 

2. "how are you going to cross' this fenae—as prey? as 
predator? J Actually try it and see for yourself.) 

3. How is this fence going to he an advantage to you? 
A disadvantage? . _ , * 

4. Will the advantages/ disadmntages change with the 
seasons? If so, how? 



5. How will this affect yoixr family? 



/ 



Clipboards for - 
enrolieea 
-Task A, page 237^ 



Sheets iJith 

questions, 

Pencils 



V 



Approxiniate 
Tiine Frarre ■ 



30 minutes 



5 minutes 



'30 minutes 



\ 



/ ' » 



4" . 



Continuation Sheet " WORK j|^QJEC T Fence Buildinq 



/ 



^ Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



d. As the group r^seemblee^ share the results of the 
investigation. ■ ' 



0 • 



Based upon what we teamed as animals^ how do we feel about > 
' ' tfeg fence? . - . ^ 



Approximate 



ZO minutes 



ERIC 



2 n I 



/ . 



■ CAMP NAME & NO. 
. QEVELOPED BY ' . 



WORK. PROJECT BM je Building 



t 



Descriptioti of Activ+ties - BE SPECIFIC ' ' ' ' . ' ' . 

: --r , MaterlaU & . 



Activity 



ow a //-t/J ah.(XPt. 

" Have -each orew on tke, yvoject keep a MdUfe U^t on 
they aee MU: on breaks ana lur^ah hours. 

V. iiaao the yrouv .on.iu.t soil horizon i>mi.H,aUannja \ 
oarious dUto^co from the strumn.^ iai>k C 

Haae each individual r,kct.h.M the ur,^ loSked like 
tweni'j-five yeavtr a<jo. • - - 

t Construct mid monitor an ongoing visitor sign-in Bheet at 
tZ t^ll head^in order to Hat the <unount and t.peo 
ucage. » , 



0 u.r c e ^-^jeedgd 

Agency environmental 
impact forms ^Resource 
Guide, pcujo 201 

'field [juidev> and 
binoculars 

Shovel and 

Hespurce Guide ^ pucft- -^^^ 
sketch padii and /lencih; 

Construction ma teria /-« 
for sign-in box, and 
forma for monitoring 
traffic. 



Approximate 
Time Ft^me, 

« 

4b minutes - 
11/2 hour^ 



lb minute a - 
1 hour 

/jO minutes 
I houv 

ninutec - 
I J/2 houvs 



Orujoi n'tj 



Continuation Sheet 



WORK PROJEC T Bri4^4L^uildim * 



Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



6. Identify a watevehed. • Either on a imp or^an the ground 
trace the origin ^of the stream. . Do Task \iater 
Investigation.." . ^ ' 

: ?. Conduct stream flaw ijm?estigations . , Do Task ; ' 
* }^ter 'Investigation. e ' 

Have each ir^diyid^l aketdh .and sutmit a bridge deeign with 
a materlala list and- an, eit-mo^e of aoeta and enrollee ix>rk 
- hour 8. Then bring the enrol tees .together and Hat their 
■ findings on a flip ahart, and aompare the findings with 
the actual form 4 for the project, 

* 9. Head a disouaaian with q aeriea of questions of why people 
woutd w^t to gain excess to the other side of the stream. . 

a. 'What is the importance of the bridge? ' , 

b. Who will use the bridge? 

<j. If this were a toll-bridge, what would you aha^e 

for different users to cross this bridge? 
d. Assumirigf fifty people use the bridge per day at 



toll fee, multiplied by 365 equals one year usage fee. 
■■^'j Row' long will it take fdr the bridge to pay for 

itself? - . , . 

e. Is the bridge aonatruation realty worth it? 

* * < ■ 

%0. Have epch enrollee make a sketch of haw they perceive the 
bridge and area twenty-five years frSm now. 



4 

Mdips^ 

Task page ^205 



Approximat 



Time Fra 



25-45 minutes 



Task'E, page- 202' 

Slwtch pqda, penct,ila, f 
flip-charts f Intei^ior ' 
Form 4 (FSj 2300',4) 



2-4 houra 



30 minutes - 
1. hour 



45 minutes - 
1 hour 



ERIC 



WATER, MINERAL, & SOIL MANAGEMENT 




I 



ERIC 



13F 



u> 



CATP NAf lE & NO. * } • _ 

DEVELQPED^Y J. Stanley Alexander 



4 

WORK PROJECT Cai^e Clean-up or Conatruatim within a Cave _ 



2. S^r^\tr.«, ai«.. gro>^,^f^^ <^ '^^r, it einKs i.to.t^ ^ to areat. an 

3 l^S^^tte water fov toin.« ir. or^r to' deterrAne the 'type $f rocks and m.nerals tMt it hoe heen in 

4 Z^i^.f^cK%^Zf^- the ™a types of oao. factions th. oir^stanoe. leadin, n> 
6. Vbs^: fmt^^^teHn,. a sinU>.le oc^ pollute an area .iles a^, ^ t^^^^^ 

netuork of underground streams,- ^ • . ( 

■6, 'CaUuUte how rmny p^bpW aouVd Hve off of a srmll stream. 

Description of Activities - BE SPECLFICI , ' , - ; \ 

Approximate 
Time Frame 

30 minutes 




r Viei>an area of a small -stream which is the beginning of a 
a 8 fries of streams that make up a large underground 
wdier^hed. ' . ' ' , 



Stopwatah 
Water Investigations, 
pages 191-203 
Task Card page ^03 



Note the size of the stream. 

' CalauUte the stream flow as in the YCC Resource Guide, 
many people could this stream supports - 

Questions and Discussion: 

a Are there any visible pollutants in this stream? 
b. yhat can be said about the quality of water %n 
this stream? 



How 



— c 



r 



ERIC 



00 



ERIC 



V 



Continuation .Sheet WORK PmiC %-Cave^Clean-uv or Construction within a <:ave 



Activity 



4 

\ 




2. 



'2. 



V 



c. '0iat other information^ knowtedgei oi^ tests would 

need to know to decide whether or 'not^\ to drink this 
water? • • ' % 'kt 

d. . Under what conditions might we expect %o get different 

results here than we did to^ay? ' ' } : 

Visit an area where seve'ral of these smaller surfaae 
streams have come together to form a large stream. 

Note the difference in the size gf the -stream. , 

Calculate the stream flow here. How many people can this 
stream support? 

Questzms and Discussion: 

a. Are there any visible pollutants here? 

b. What is the importance of a watershed? 



Mat^iaTs & 
Resources Needed 



Approximate 
TifTfe'ivame 



visit a sinkhole where the water from this stream is 
cHsappearing into the grouted. 



Questions and Discussion: 



a. Where is this water going? 

b. Discuss a watez'slmd that is below the earth's 
surfaae. ' What is the importance of a watershed? 

a. What are some of the facto/>8 that you think can- 
affect this watershed? 

• . \ 

2lri 



r 



/ - 



/ 



/ 



ZO minutes 



r 



m 



ERIC 



Continuation' Sheet WQRK PROJECT Cave Clean-m or Conat vuction wVthin a Cave 



Activity 



Hattrials-&- 
Resources^ Needed 



Observe the rocks in this area. What faators might' lead 
one to think there might be a oave in this area? 
d. Discuss how a pollutant in this stream might affect an 
- area 'rrdles away from here without knowing where the, 
pollutant came from^. 



4. Visit a kaPst window. 

^ Explain. what a hirst window is.' / 
QHestions and Disaussidn: 

I * ■ 

a. What might have boused this karst window? or What 
factors have housed this karst windoif? 

b, What types of rocks are oonmq^ in this O^ea? 
Would you expect the water here to he hkM water or 
soft water? Why? 

Take^ water hardness ki-t and test for hardness^ * 

Results: ' ■ ■ « , N 

,What habitat are fhe plants and trees %n.th%s area , 

conmon tt? 

5. Visit a cave in tiie area. A guided tour through the oave 
should show cave formations and disaues t^e proaeae^and 
factors if^ave formation. 

Questions and Discussion: • ^ 

a* yhat factors are essential in cav& develoimtent? (Allow 
about two rmMites for enrollees to write down some of 
these factors.) 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



4 £4 mvnutes 



1 



2-2 hours 



^ 1 1 



Continuation Sheet WORK PROJECT Cave Clean^i^ or Construction within a Cave 



o 



Activity 



b. Diecuss what the enpolH^ees wx^ite down, 
a. Observe the different types of cave formations. ^ 

Surmary: ^ 

•Discuss as a group: 

» ■■ 

J, What factors are essential in cave development? 
2. f/hat is the result of rapid water movement beneath the 

earth^s surface? 
2. h/hat can result of very slow water movement within a ' 
cave? 

Addi'tional Activities: • 

A related film or films , concerning cave forfrntions^ 
hjdrology, and karst topography n 



Mater fals & 
Resourceg Needed 



Approximate 
Time Frarre 
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CAMP NAfiE 
DEVELOPED 



I\ ^gi4 TasksForce 



WO|K PROJECT - Ravvinq for' Erosion Control in Holding Ponds 



Environmental Relationships that could be. taught: (EA Goals and Objectives) ■ 

1 wind and water aation cause erosion. 1.4 , ^ . ■> i i ]- j u.,^>,'>i 

2. DJZloTmderetandino of current numagement praaiicea, 1.5 vs the hold^ny pond here?) 

3. The objectives- of the FWS in the migratory waterfowl program, b.4 

4. Deteimine past, present, future use of the area. .2.3 \ 

5. Man's manipulation of the environment— reasons? 2.S 

6 Relationshiv between source of water and supply. 1.4 & l.b 

Description of Activiti^as - BE SPECIFIC! . -s 



Activity 



+ 



introduction: Di^sauss the purpose(s) of rip rapping and the 
signs and evidences of various types of erosion at work project. 

1. Discuss tha materials to be uged in erosion control. 
, Wlmt is available? 
b. ' Consider costs. 

a. Wiiat works best in this situation? \^ 
' d. yhat disturbs the environment the least? 



2. a. 



Construct a plane table. 



C 



V 



Materials & 
Resources Neetled 



Approximate 
Time Frame * 



Refuge biologist 



Form 4 *3 ^ 
(aostrj 



lb minutes 
10-2 5 minutes 



Refuge biologist 
Cardboard aartons (£/grp) 
Unlined paper-S 2/2" x U" 
Wooden ruler-12'Hl/gvp) 
4 map tacks (1/grp) 
flaking tape 
Pencil & eraser 
Plastic flagging-^-2 colors 
Heavy twine 
Stakes (2/grp) 



10- lb minutes 



/ 



9 f 
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Continuation Sheet 



WORK PROJECT Rip Rapping for Erosion Control in HoldinQ Ponds 



\ 



Activity 



b. 



a. 



b. 



\ ■ * 



riaterials & 
Resources Needed 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



Determine length of dtap.- 
Make a map of holding yond,\ 



Plane Table Construation, 
page 514' . 

Measuring tape , 4 
Plane Table 



Map of holding pond 
Penai I 



Break into simll groups (3-4)^- Walk around holding 
pond. Determine whiah areas a^ in greatest need of 
erosion' control. Plot these areas qn your map. Decide 
what contributes to erosion in each area. Are the 
reasons for erosion the same in ' eaah .'ar^a? Nwnber the 
sites from 1 to 6^ giving the Ul to the site in greatest 
need of repair. Do iites sedm to be loadted on only one 
side of the pond? Why? 

9 

Each group shares their map w^h the others. . ' Discuss 
aauses of erosion in each area. ' 

DeJ^ermiyia Watershed Boundaries. 

What i& the souree of water for the holding pond? 
(rain^ snow) 

At what time, of year will the water table he the highest? of holding pondf 
fiow docs the water depth determine amount of erosion? 
Are other factors more important? ^ 



Penci Is 

U.S. Geodetic Survey 
Topo map of watershed 



Determination of 

l^hat is the maximum voluJne? 



'so ft., sound cordj, 
marked at intervale 



10 minutes 

1 hour 
(depends on 
size) 

30 minutes 



15 minutes 



1 -hour 
(depends on 
size) 



Continuation Sheet " WQRK PROJECT Rip Rapving far Erosidn Control in fialdtng Ponds_ 



Activity 



Materials &, 
Resources Needed 



4, Identify th^ species of migratory hirds^on & around the pond. 



a. 



* t 

Select, b species. Determine the type of food aach 
species eats. Is it available Hn the area? 



table 



h. Determine fhe }iaHtat types. _ ^ Are there sui 
nesting areas for the S species? 



a. What a^e other needs that must be met for the birds to 
make a home here? 

d. If all of the needs are' not met, what are the birds 
doing here? ' * ^ 

b. Present^ slides on refuge management with emphasis on 
migratory mterfowl program of FWS. 

6. Px'ediations, Past & Future 

a Individual ^nrollees should situate themselves around 
the holding pond as far apart as possible (rnay pre-rmrk 
sites, if you wish) It • 

h. At a signal, each cnroUee sluDuld rcfcord.aU thevr 
observations about the area for 6 minutes. 

2/<» 



Interior— Duck Identi- 
fication 

Golden Book of Birds ' 

Field Guide 
Robhins binoaulare 
spotting soope 

Refuge bird Ust 
(contains nesting 
infoimition & seasons , 
when birds- are ,on 
refuge) 



Slides 



Pencil 

Paper 

clipboard 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



1/2^1 hour 
( wore if 
wanted) 

15-20 minutes 



lb minutes 



b minutes 



5 minutes 



1/2-1 hour 



2b-'60 m^nutes 
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Continuation Sheet WORK PROJEC T Rip Rapping for Erosion Control in Holding Ponds* 



Activity 



Materials & 
Resources Needed 



Approximate 
Time Frame 



a.. Repeat with, eyes closed fdr 5 minutes. 

Observations will be recorded updn opening eyes at end 
of time period. ' 



d. 



e. 



Get the group together. Fill, in this mdtrix: 

Eyes open: See Hear Touch Smell Feel 

Eyes oldsed: 

Disauss: What was this spot like 50^ 100 years ago? 
What will it be like bO^ 100 years from now? or 



Penoil 
Paper 



7 ^ 



45 minutes 



/ 
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NON-RESIDENTIAL CAMPS 



Non-residential programs (brovide an opportunity for greater nuirijers of 
young people to share in a YCC experience. .They allow teenagers to do 
work projects which beoefit their own comnunity and where they can be 
admired and the enrol lees; praised by their own friends, families and 
neighbors. They are identical to residentiaj camps in the most im- 
portant program elefflent--an integrated work/E.A. program. However, the 
non-residential staff members must wock and meet YCC E.A. goals and 
objectives within an 8-hour day. Thej? do not have the luxury of * 
evenings and weekends for supplementary E.A. time and staff, meetings. 
The challenge of operating within an 8-hour day can be met by: 

1. Scheduling, 'group E.A. activities at the beginning or the end 
of the day. While the E.A.C. has the enrol lees, the rest of 
the staff can meet. 

2. Having the camp director or work coordinator take over a crew 
while- the E.A.C. meets with the crew leader to plan the E.A. 
program for that crew. 

3. Schedul ing 'spike camps. Use evening time for E.A. as well as 
the work day. 

_. 

4. Selecting staff members carefully. Staff skills necessary for 
a good YCC program ipust be developed in a smaller, staff than 
that of the resident^ial camps. 

5. Making use of some of the excellent materials in the New Games 
book (see bibliography) to develop cohesiveness among the 
staff and enrol lees. The book provides short-term activities 
and non-competitive games which can be useful in developing 
esprit de corps. 

6. Effectively inserting E.A. activities and discussions into 
t travel time, lunch and rest breaks, ^ 

7. Negotiating carefully with the agency to i^cr^ase the numbers 
of work projects with high E.A. potential.' Because there is 
no leisure time for E.A"., it is very important that work 
projects have high E.A. potential. 



Both residential and non-residential camps must operate an integrated 
work/E.A. program. E,A. development and Implementat ion, as presented 
in Section I, is, therefore, the same for both types of camps. The 
non-residential camps Have an advantage in this area--the environment 
the enrollees are learning about is their own. Cultivate this ad,- 
vantage by actively involving the enrollees in learning to understand 
their environment. 



URBAN CAMPS • 

Urban camps form a vital and prod\jctive component of YCC. They provifle 
the opportunity for youth from variety of ethr^ic backgrounds to • 
jointly explore the resources within their environment and do wor^^ 
projects which benefit their own urban comnunity. Special, challenges 
exist for staff members in urban camps. The most difficult is to appl^ 
natural environmental concepts to an urban E.A. progranfi. Greater 
^eativity is required to illustrate ecological concepts and more . 
patience IS needed in dealing with young people, whose background 
differs* frpm that of the staff, Work projects are spmetimes hard .to 
. find, and paperwork and permits can be time-consuming and frustrating. 
However, meeting these challenges effectively within the YCC program 
leads to rewards for the enrollees, staff and cornnCinity. 

Urban camp staff members must und^stand that* the YCC E.A. Vals and 
objectives apply to all YCC campss however, they may be made more 
applicable by: ,• « • 

1. Expanding- the enrollees' awareness and appreciation of the 
wide' range of urban, social , recreational, educational and 

' ' "historical resources. 

2. Expanding the enrollees' awareness of and ability to use their 
. education and skills to be" productive, motivated and respon- . 

•sible citizens. 

3. Demonstrating an understanding of the interrelationshrfS's^ " 
betvyeen the physical, cultural, political', social and 
historical aspects within and surrounding the urban 
environment. ' 

4. Demonstrating the relationship between the natural world and 
the urban environment. < 

5. Relating this knowledge to the enrollees' daily activities so 
- that their lifestyle shows an understanding of the environ- 
ment's effects on them and on their^bil ity , in retyrn, to 
affect their environment. J 

o 

\ The environmental concepts and principles in Section II also must be 
understood by enrollees in urban camps. Staff members will need to be 
creative in providing examples relevant to the urban situation. 

Planning and It^ple menting an Integrated Work/ E. A. Pr ogram 

Planning for the environmental 'awareness program is*the same in' both 
urbafi and non-urbjn camps -(See Section I). Establish a series-of 
learning goals fo*^ each project and be sure they include Environmental 
advocacy goals. To ass.ist you in meeting the challenge of a work/E.A. 
program in \r\ urban setting, we have developed two conwon work projects; 
Urban Parks and River Clean-up and Development. 
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.ttrbati Parks 



A; In addition to binding work projects in existing parks, the 
following areas may have potential for park developn^nt as a 
^ YCC work project- 

1 . ' Vacant lots 

2. Cemeteries 

* 3. Rooftops * ^ . 

4. Green Belts i 

5. Old dumps and landfills 

6. Municipal buildings • 

7. Riverbanks 

8. Railroad rights-of-way' ' ■ 

9. Industrial waste areas 

10. Other areas which can be developed into urban "green 

^ spots" 1 ' , . 

B. Types of work which YCC can accomplish in urban parks. . 

1. Designing and planning park facilities ' - 

2. trading and landscaping* including planting trees, shrubs, 
and grass » - 

3. Conducting surveys dh use, soils, wildlife, etc. 

.4. Developing wildlife habitat through selective {^anting, 
budding nest boxes, etc. 

'5. ^J^epair and maintenance of existing facilities and buildings 

6. . Construction of n€w' facll ities and building. 

7. Development, construction and repair of park recreation 
equipment, Including' picnic tables, benches, plan 
equipment 

8. Construction t)f b'ike paths and Interpretatlve^nature 
trails 

. 9. Stream and waterway improvement 

10. Erosion .control 

147 2?f;^ 
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f 

n. Park, bartier ton^truction / • . 

12. Park cleanup and litter patrol 

C. An-urban park E.A. plan may include: 

• 1. Preliminary inves'tigations and tour of potential park, area 

. * 

a. What could be developed? 

b. Whp should benefit from the park? . 

c. What are the problems? ^ 

% - 

d. What- faeilitiel should be provided? 

e. Who is in 'Charge of the parks in your city? 
* . ■ 

* f.^ What suggestions does the park maintenance staff have?- 

g. Who uses or will use the park?* 

h. Wh^t permits .do we need to develop the park? ' 

i. i/rfhere do we get the permits? 

2. Community survey 

a. What do the neighborhood children and*adults want in 
the park? J « • » 

b. How many people will be served by the park? 

c. Where are nearby parks located? 

■ * , 

d. Who is served by the other parks? 

3. Potential advisors--your commum'ty resource directory is a 
good source book for this Information 

I 

* A* Par*ks and Recreation Commissioner 

b. Landscape architect 
/ c. Soil conservationist 

d. . Park maintenance personnel and police who- patrol -parks 

e. City forester 

4. Benefits of parks to the environment 

a. Trees give off oxygen in their photosynthetic proc- 
esses which increases the oxygen supply in cities. 
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b. Trees in parks muffle noise. • \ 

c. Parks enhance nei^ghborhoods and stimulate^ property 
values. 

d. Trees in parks filter pollutants out of the air. 

e. Parks diet as flood control areas by providing nrore 
open grounds for water to soak into and decreasing 
runoff. * 

f. Trees in -parks decrease soil erosion by catching rain- 
drops on leaves and holding soil in their root 
systems. 

g. Parks provide ^hady areas in hot ci^es. 

h. They provide psychological benefits, 

i. They can be used to isolate dangerolis environments.. , 

j. They "offar educational opportunities and contribute to 
wildlife preservation. 

Historical background of the park or potential park site 

Urban vegetation investigation ' ^ 

a. What trees grow nearby? 

b. What are the' effects of pollutants on trees? • 

c^* What trees are resistant to city conditions? 

d. What survival problems exist for trees in urban 
settings'? 



1) Paving cwts the w,ater and oxygen supplies 

« 

2) All decaying matter (leaves, dead trees, etc.) are 
removed whicJi prohibits the normal nutrient 
recycling necessary for plant growth. 



3) Road salt causes chemical damage to certain tr 

4) Gaseous 'pollutants cause deterioration, 
e. Benefits of vegetation 

1 ) Cuts city heat 

2) Removes gaseous and parti cyi ate pollutants from 
th'e air 



3) Deadens noises 

4) Provided wildlife habitat 

5) Aesthetijcal ly pleasing 

f. Oxygen-carbon dioxide cycle between plants and animals 

g. Wildlife interrelationships with plants 

• • • ' 

1) Which plants do the squirrels use for homes? 

2> What plants should we plant to attract specific 
animals? 

h. Tree and plant identification 

i. Plant succession 

1) How is it prevented 'in the city? 

2) Where is it evident? 
Wildlife investigatioa 

a. Life cycles of animals (include insects) in tht park 

b. Effects of wildlife on vegetation 

c. Competition between animals and man 

d. Investigations of carryt?fg capacity of park ' 

e. Pest control 

f. WrWlife protection 

1) Responsible agencies 

2) Methods of citizen action for wildlife preservation 

g. Identification of insects and other animals 

h. Relationships of wildlife to man 

i. Adaptations of wildlife to urban areas 
Waterway investigations 

a. Freshwater life in park streams and ponds 

b. yKutrient recycling in waterways * 

c. Succession in ponds 27,9 * i 
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d. Water management policies and j^gencies 

e. Erosion control on , stream and pond bar^ 

f. Water quality testing 
Problem solving in parks 

a. How do park personnel deal with vandalism? 

b. What problems are caused by intensive park use? 

c. How arb intensive use problems /sol ved? 

d. How can we develop a maintenance- free park? 
The park is. an ecosystem 

a. Interrelationships of plants anS animals 

b. Mineral recycling in parks 

c. Identification and mapping of park food chains 

r 

d. Plant competition in, the park . 

e. Identification of limiting factors to plant growth ' 

t 

f. ' Discussions of species diversity and its relationsh 

to stability for park vegetation considerations 

g. Discussions af different ecosystems and their 
similarities 

1 ) Forest 

2) Farm 

3) Marine' 

4) Inland waters 

Community gardens — could develop a small area for com-, 
munity gardens in the park 

a. Principles of cultivation , • 

b. Methods of soil preparation and planting ^ 

c. Methods of soil erosion control on cultivated lands 

d. Pesticide use and misuse 

e. Compatibility among plants 



12, Methods of erosion and drai»nage control 

13. landscaping techniques 

River Clean-up and Development ^ 

A. Possible YCC work projects can often be located along urban 
streams and rivers, particularly those which have potential 
for development as greenbelts or recreation areas. 

B. Types of work which YCC can accomplish 

1. Clear debris from banks and streambed 

2. Grade and plant banks for erosion control 

3. Conduct water quality survey 

4. Identify river pollutants and their sources 

5. Develop walkways, bike paths, nature trails along banks 

6. Develop picnic areas or mini-parks 

7. Conduct community surveys 

8. Assist government agencies in environrngntal advocacy work 
to prosecute polluters 

C. A riverbank E.A. plan may include: 

1. tour of worksite and preliminary investigation 

a. Purpose of project 

b. What could be developed? 

c. What is best procedure? 

r 

' d. What facilities should be prpvided? 
/ e. What benefits will be provided for the community? 
f. What problems might occur? 

2. Potential advisors 

a. Water conservationist 

b. Limnologist (running water biologist) 

c. Fresh water biologist 

. d.. Environmental Protection Agency 



e. Parks and Recreation Commissioner 

f. Landscape architect 

g. Water pollu-tion analyst 

h. City planner 

3. Historical background of stream 

4. Fresh water ecology i 
' a. Insect studies 

b. Relationship of oxygen content and temperature 

c. Eutrophication processes 

d. Factors that affect stream life 

e. Nutrient recycling in ponds 

5. Limnology 

a. Study of the physical factors that affect stream life 

b. Studies, of plant andV^nj^nal life in running water 

6. Water 'resource management 

7. Water pollution standards , * . 



8. Effects of specific pollutants on stream plants and 
Si- animals 

9. Methods used for Identification of polluting industries 
and other facilities 

* 

10. Identification of advocacy groups interested in water 
pollution ' * 

11. Field trips 

a. Sewage treatment plants ^ 
^ . ' b. Water treatment plants 

c. City reserv'oir ^ 

12. Identification of city water source 

a. Cleaning processes used for city water 

b. Logistics of city water systems 
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'13. Methods of p4cnic area development 

14. Soil testing to determine suitable vegetation for banks 

15. He^hods of bike path development 

'16. Methods of erosion control ^ 
17. Methods 9f bank stabilization 

« 

a. Gabions . 

b. Cradles 



The following list should help you see other ways to integrate work and 
E.A. in an urban setting. ,\ ■ ■'^ 



Work Project 



Potential Environfflental Awarertess 



Revegetatlon Projects 
(tree^ grass, shrubbery 
planting and nursery 
work for revegetatlon) 



3. 



4. 



What kinds of tree grow 
well in cities?^ kfi^l 
-How do city people ^pact to 
green spaces? ' 
-Why are green spaces necessary? 
-What caused the death of ^e 



2. Pl^nt flaintenance (removal 
pruning, disease and insect 
control) 



Surveys and Inventories 
(lead paint, water, air 
noise pollution) 



Zoo, botanical gardens 
projects (animal & plant 
care, visitor services, 
building maintenance) 



4. 
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' trees? .• 
-See the Urban Park Development' 
outline for other areas 

UiscOssions of the diseases An&] 
insects which harm the trees and 
how to control them 
-Whp is responsible for park 
and/or street tree maintenance? 

Why are they necessary? 

-How are they used? 

-How do we do or conduct them? 

-A great deal of basic informa- 
tion is necessary as background 
for this project, such as basijc 
information on pollution. 

What special needs do the plants 

and animals have? 
-Who visits the zoo? garden?. 
-Why do we have zoos? Gardens? 
-What prolrlems exist in the zoo 

or garden? / 
-How are these problems solved? 



Work Project Potential Environmental Awareness 



5. See the Work/E.A. Activity 
Sheet on Litter Pick-up 

6. What affect does air pollution 
have on buildings? 

-What materials are used in con- 
struction? 

-Why are they used? 
^-What affect does the building 
have on weather? (i.e. wind 
breaks, raises or lowers tem- 
peratures, etc. } 

-What is the building like as an 
environment inside 

7. What* aninwls are found in the 
city? 

-Where? 

-What do they eat? ' 
-Hw do we make the city habit- 
abl-e for them? 



These projects are only suggestions. Use your own ideas and those of 
your group. Some of your projects will be long-term. Make sure un- 
interesting, mundane projects such as litter pick-up are not. Enthu- 
siasm for the projects as well as the educational possibilities within 
them decrease as the time on them increases. Remember: the enrol lees 
are to receive a varied work experience which provides them with 
learning experiences in a variety of areas. Careful planning ar«l 
attention to YCC philosophy will provide this for them and will also 
provide the city with a dedicated enthusiastic work force. In other 
ai:eas of YCC E.A. planning there are certain cautions and suggestions 
which should be noted: 

1. Surveys and Inventories : Make sure that any surveys or inven- 
tories ttiey conduct for the city will be used. An air a 
pollution survey wil^ seem fruitless to the enrollees if they 
thtnk the city council is. not actively interested in im- 
proving the city air quality. 

. 2. Campthg Trips :/ As stated earlier, E.A. should be extended to 

recreational activities. Many urban enrollees, however, have 
s never been Clamping and find a camping trip frightening. If 

. • , this "is true of your enrollees, make sure your first camping 
'v " trip is not to an area so alien and removed that the enrollees 
*, do not enjoy the experience. Staff members who really enjoy 
wilderrtess" camping and backpacking must be cautioned about 
over zea,lousness in their contact with enrollees- about it. 
Overnight trips do, however, allow the enrollees to live with 
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5. Litter Pick-up 

6, Building Maintenance 



7. Wildlife Survey 



4 



and get to know each other in conditions outside, of their work 
relationship. Involve the enrollees in the planning 'of this 
experience as much as possible and make it their trip. 

3. Permits : Because so many citfy agencies are usually involved 
in some way in^dentifytjig and certifying YCC work projects, 
it is very important that the necessary permits and clearances 
are acquired befoFe the program begins— getting them can often 
take months, "fc give your enrollees an understanding of the 
steps you went through to get clearance, the last step in the 
process, i.e. picking up the permit at the necessary office, 
could be left for the first few days of camp so the enrollees 
could do it. 

4. Field Trips : Don't overdo them! It might be beneficial to 
• take urban enrollees to a rural nature-environmental educa- 
tion center toward the end of their summer, after they under- 
stand t lie -importance of ecological understandings in their own 
environment. They will experience a new environment and see 
how the ecological principles they have discussed appljy to 

all environments. Some suggested field trips are: / 



Work Project 



Field Trip 
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Water Quality Survey 
Park Development 



River Cleanup 



Visit water and sewage treatment 
plant 

Visit other YCC parks of other parks^ 
to get ideas. Visit the Department 
of Parks and Recreation and its 
maintenance facilities. 

* « 

Visit water treatment plants. 
Visit upstream comnunities to see,, 
whether they treat water and how. ' 
Visit water quality control center. 



Nature Trail Development Visit nature center and other ^ 

nature trails for ideas. 



The City and Environmental Awareness 

Urban E.A. should include understandings of tha-social , political and 
cultural environment. For example: 

1. What are the various local neighborhoods or conminities? 

2. Where are the business,' industrial 'and residential sections? 

3. How do they contribute tp or alla^iate pollution problems? 
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4. Who founded the city? 

5. What was its early importance? 

6. How has the geography changed during .growth and development? 

7. Has the urban environment altered the local climate? 



8. 



9. 



Has there been a. change in air temperatures and precipitation 
levels over the years? 

Is there a smog problem? What causes it? 



10. What are the environmental and social implications of 
expanding metropolitan areas creating a megalopolis? 

11. What city agency, jshou Id be contacted about rodent problems? 

12. Which one has jurisdiction over city sewers or water quality? ^ 

a13. Which one would help an apartment dweller get compensation 
for sub-standard housing? 

. 14. Who monitors the water, air and noise pollution levels? 

15. ^hat is bein'q done /ibout urban decay? 

% 

These are just a few of the question's which could be part of city E.A. 
programs. If the en roj lees* can understand the processes tMf allow a 
city. to function and the services available to its residents,- they will 
^e more active as involved citizens in achieving environmental quality. 
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URBAN YOUTH IN URBAN AND NON-URBAN YCC CWS 
J 

Working with urban young people often poses more problems than working 
with young people from other environments. They are more "street wise" 
and exposed to more crime, drugs, and pollution than most rural young 
people. It is, however, important that they be a part of YCC. The • 
only alternative to increasing population will be urban centers where 
large nuirt)ers of people can live close together in a pleasant environ- 
ment. To accomplish this, we need to develop a cor^ of motivated 
people with a positive attitude toward urban living who will work 
toward a better city environment. They can develop some of Ihis moti- 
vation through YCC. . " 

Some urban young people have also not developed a good work ethic or a 
positive attitude to.warcl learning. As a result, many YCC camps experi- 
ence difficulty working with their urban young people, ftost people 
working with them in YCC do not share their background and have a dif- 
ficult time relating to them and dealing with them. YCC can help them ' 
develop a healthy self imagevand a sense of social responsibility. It 
allows some youth to be successful at something positive for tftV-Tlrst 
time. The following suggestions include many which have Been' tried 
successfully and seem to work well for YCC programs. In many programs 
a hard line was taken at first, but the experience with YCC still 
seemed to be a positive one for nx)st enrol lees. 

1. Delineate a clear cut set" of rules of conduct and dress. 

2. Provide a comprehensive orientation session so they understand 
the objectives of the YCC. 

3. fl^ke sure they know exactly what- is expected of them. It is 
much easgj^- to fulfill someone's expectations if those expec- 
tations'P% clearly defined. It is also easier to back up 
punishment if expectations are clear-cut! 

> * 

Make sure, they understand they will be Expected to put in a 
hard day's work. 

5. Make sur§ they understand the reasons behind all safety regu- 
lations. This goes for all aspects of their experience. They 
must know the reasoning .behind their tasks and projects. 



6. If they come to work improperly dressed, send-*flem home for 
the day and dock them that day's pay. 

7. Enforce strictly the rules and regulations you have 
established. 

* 

8. Don't be afraid to fire or dock the pay of anyone who isn't 
doing his share. Usually one such occurrence shows th« 
enroUees that you mean business. 

9. Find work projects they can tielp plan and into which they cdn 
have input. 
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10. find work projects in areas with a high degree of public 
visibility. The attention and praise they often receive from 
people who see them working helps create the^pride in a job 
well done that increases their motiyation and enthusiasm. 

11. Plan for heterogeneous work crews. YCCer's should havfe the 
opportunity to work wilth and relate td" others from different 
racial, social, and economic backgrounds. 

tt. Be positive. Young people wHl rise to your expectations if 
they are clearly defined. If you have low expectations of 
them they will also fulfill them. Challenge th^ and be 
lavish in praise 'for a job well done. 

* . * ' 

13.^ Listen to them, give them responsibil ity^and show them you 
care about their idefis. 



Peer pressure is very strong in teenagers. It can be used to your 
advantage in heterogeneous work crews. One of the strengths of the YCC 
program is that it is not limited to young people'from lower-income 
levels. This allows youth. from highly motivated backgrounds to work 
with youth from welfare or Jow- income backgrounds. Arrange your work, 
crews so they reflect this span of backgrpund. Highly motivated 
young people have a positive effect on others and, at the same time, 
they can learn a great deal cibout urban life styles and the problems 
which result from many inner city environments. 

The YCC has not been created as a therapy program for urban youth. Be 
sensitTVe to the special problems of urban young people, but do not 
expect or use the YCC to solve their problems. It can be a positive 
work experience for them and it can help them become useful, working 
citizens with a positive attitude toward their city, but any feal 
, change can only come with time. One surrener with YCC Is only a 
a^beginning. * ' i , 

Both urban and non-urban staff members haVe some of the same problems 
in dealing with young people whose backgrounds may be very different 
from their oWn. However, the non-urban staff has the' additional re- 
sponsibility of me^-ting the needs of urban youth fn an alien environ- 
ment- ' For many urban young people the rural or Isolated camp setting 
is a strange and disturbing environment. In order fof urban enrpllees 
to feel comfortable enough to cooperaljfe and wopk ir^a non-urban setting 
the camp, staff must: 

1. demonstrate an awareness of -the enrol lee's environment and 
■perspective. ^ 

2. help transfer ihe strengths, skills and knowledge the 
enrol lees bring with them so they can be ustd in the new 
environment. "* 

w 

3. help the enrollees transfer and use the "new skills and 
increased knowledge in their home environment. 
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The fqljowing guidelines have been developed to meet the needs of urban 
enrol Tees in a non-urban setting. , 

% 

L Staffing 

A. Try to have at least one staff member who has lived in or , 
knows the city. Specifically, individuals that come from the 
community (Chinese, Hispanic, Black, etc.) of the enrol lees. 
These people can serve as ongoing resource personnel for the 
overall staff. 

B. Develop the staff as a team. Don't let the urban staff 
members assume sole responsibility for direct1on-of the • 

. ijrban youth. Thejr value is as a resource and sounding 
board for the total staff which has collective responsibility 
for overall programmi/ig. Make sure all staff members interact 
and work with the urban youth as well as the other enroll ees. 



C. Training Topics 
behavior. 



^ 1 . The effective use of staff modeling in attitude and 



2. ' Urban coirenunity resources . , 

3. TraditiT)ns/habits and lifestyles in urban conmunitles 
presented by staff members from specific communtties of 
enrollees. This is also useful informatiorLtd help staff 
members tie-in E.A^ activities and concep^llto the 
enrollees' urban setting. ^ " [ 

4. Consciousness raising exercises on staff attitudes and. ^ ' 
valljes toward city life and city youth. You must be 
honest with yourself if you are sincere about honesty in, 
dealing with youth. " ■ 




II. Work Projec 

A. If possible, have some projects in the urban communities of 
the enrollees. Try to give all enrollees a chance to do some- 
thing on their own "turf." i ( ' 

B. Try t>^ develop skills and corlc'epts which have applicaticyi in 
the urban settfng. ^ ' 

C. ° Work- and E.A. Integration 

1. Give ex^nples of major concepts in terms of the city. 

What are ^^amples of adaptation in the city? What do 

habitats look like in the city? How does efiergy flow in 
l^e city? (See Chapter 2) - X_ 

2^. Tailgate sessions--Can you 'Com/are and contrast the 
^ project's objectives and co^^ts to the home environment 
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• of the enrol lees without negative value judgements? Can 
th^ dialogue bring out urban applications of ^kills;con- 
cept^ frpm the ^nrollees?. 

3. Make sure your bulletin boards and illustrations show* 
examples of E-.A. c;pncepts in many envii*onments; wilder- 
» ness, rjtiral , suburoan and urban. 

Ill* Social and Recreational Camp Life • ' 

• -V 

A. . Stress recreatiotlftn activities that have universal appeal: 

sports, pinbalV, rishing* movies, ainusement parks. Trj^ not * 
to alierjate or isolate the enrol lees with the activ.ities. • Be ^ 
carefyl that music at dances doesn't have a segregating 
^effect. Repressing musical taste differences will iirane- 
dicjtely create hostility. "Disco" does have greater overall 
appeal, compared with "Soul" or "Rock and Roll." ^ 

B. If possible, go to the enrollees' different communities for 
recreational activities. Get their ideas of what a good time 

IS. <s . • 

- ' • . ■ •^ _ 

C- The interaction process that goes on^in recreation can shed 
sane ligjit on how ttie enroTlees view each.other anc^ allow 
staff members to spot problem areas* before they become 
problems. 

D.' Conduct recreational and E.A. activities which help enrollees 
acclimate themselves to a^rural setting. For example, some •. 
enrollees are very uncomfortable* with the "quiet" of the 
country.. Some of Steve, Van Matre's acclimatizing exercises 
(sjee bibliography) such' as "the blindfold walk" have been very 
successful in helping enrollees sharpen their hearing to 
country sounds; . ^ 

ly. tvaltQtion ^ . ^ • 

A. ^Ongoing informal observatioh and dialogue can provide daily 
. 'evidence of the degree of interaction afid cooperation among 

the enrollees, 

B. Fonnal assessrpent in . the design of «f simple ques'tionnaire can 
' be developed by each camp and given at specific intervals. 

This provides feedback during the sunnier. 

These guidelines are meant as. that, to be reviewed and modified to fit 
the camp setting, agency objectives , -and the personalities of the 
staff. Incorporated^ into your own ideas, they can be the basis for 
a productive and enjoyable summer for all,. • ♦ 



YCC SPIKE CAMPS 



Spike camps are defined 'as any camp conducted away from the normal base 
eamp facility. They vary widely in distance from base camp, period of 
time in operation and facilities provided. They must be planned and 
conducted with the prior approval of the project manager and the 
understanding that ^taff members are'responsible for YCC enrollees 
24-hourl a day. 'A spike camp can be a vital part of the camp program 
if proper- planning is done in advance. They offer the opportunity ta 
increase work production through elimination of .excess»i ve travel' time, 
A spike camp may provide an opportunity for enrollees in a non- 
residential program to experience residential living for a limited 
period of time. 

Environmen tal Awa re ness in Spike Camps 

Unique E.A. experiences are often provide(i:fefy.;$f«'ke camps. However, 
resources and equipment for E.A.' are aff^f^i^in^ted. Devjelop your 
spike camp E.A. program around the work Rrdj^^^^ 

conditions present in your spike c^p locations. -Provide your enrollees 
with the opportunity to develop and demdhstrate a personal environ- 
mental. ethic while they are in spike camp. Arrange, for them to 
evaluate their impact on the spike camp location. ''Before" and "after" 
surveys may show the change which has taken place oj/er the spjke camp 



Turn any lack of facilities in,, a spike camp into th^ basis" for an 
environmental discussion. This may be the first. expierience your 
enrollees have had in. a "pioneer" setting. Take advantage of this to 
involve tl^em in planning, for food, transportation, shelter, clothing, 
materials and supplies. "Needs" are often simpler in a spike camp 
situation and comparisons can be made with "Wants." Lack, of refrig*^ 
erated food storage may provide enrol lees' with an opportunity to 
understand how food was handled in the past without refrigeration, 
inc'luding the amount of time involved in drying, salting and pickling, 
and, the lack of variety and nutrition available during the winter. 

Disposal ^f wastes and sanitation is often dealt with on a more 
primitive level in spike camps. This is a "good opportunity for en- 
rollees to understand-what 'happens when a toilet doesn't flush and the 
garbage truck doesn't come. Help them understand how primitive, spike 
camp conditions relate to conditions and problems in much of the world. 



Successful spike camps take into consideration: 
Weather--usual and "unusual" 



period. 



Terrain 




Elevation 



Hazards (Including wlltyife and poisonous plants) 
Physical cc^ditibn of enrol lees and staff 
They involve advance planning for: * 
* Safety and health 
Food 
Shelter 

^ . < * 

, Clothing < 
Transportation 

Materials and supplies . ( is 

Each camp has to determine thieir ovm requirements for a safe and effec 
tive spike camp operation; however, the following check list is 
provided as a guide: 

< ^ i • ■ ' 

\ 

Spike Camp Checklist * ' 

Safety and Health ^ 

1. Spike camp safety plan, including «nergency. procedures and 
comRHinications. v 

■I ' ■ • 

:2. Trained first aid personnel. » * 

3. h'rst aid supplies and equipment. 

■ ^ 

4. .Sanitation*^ arrangements, including tbilet, bathing, dish- 
washing, waste water disposal; 

5. Proper food storage to. meet required standards. 

6. Culinary water from an approved source with adequate storage 
containers and cups. 



Food 



1. Food supplies appropriate to storage conditions, preparation 
time, and skill of enrollees and staff. 

2. Equipment and supplies needed to prepare and cook food. 



1C3 
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Shelter - ~ . 

1. Access and approval to use existing facilities. 

OR , ' 

■ 

2. Temporary shelter in form of trailers or tents, etc., -in- 
cluding specific instructions and tools needed. If tents are 
used, include information on how to choose a suitable site, 
erect them, and provide drainage. 

3. Adequate bedding or sleeping bags. * 
Clothing 

*1... Personal equipment, clothing, and toiletries. 
2. Adequate foul -weather gear for "unusual" situations. 

Materials and Supplies. ' . * 

9 

1. Work tools and' equipment for planned projects. 



2. Recreatiop equipment needed for planned after-Rours activ- 
ities; i.e., swimming, softball, etc. 



, 3. Equipment needed for planned E.A. activities. 



Ihvs checklist is Only a start towards developing a specific list to 
meet the needs of your spike camp, whether backpacking on a trail or 
using fully equipped facilities. For further information, resource 
naterials are listed in the bibliography. . ^v ; 
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RBIDENJI AL_ Y_CC_ CAMPS 

Residential camps offer the most time available to meet objectives of' 
the YCC program. In addition to one-fourth of the available work time, 
there are also opportunities to integrate erivironraental awareness into 
after-hours and weekend. activities. However, there are a few cautions 
'to observe in planning E.A. activities for residential YCC camps. 

1. Because it looks like so much time is available, there is a 
tendency to schedule E.A. "tomorrow." This inefficient plan- 
ning and delayed scheduling can eliminate the time advantage 
of the residential camp and not provide for integration of 
environmental awareness into the work program. 

2. Enrollee E.A. "overkill" is also possible. The saturation 
point can lead to closed minds by the end of a camp. Rele- 
vance, variety and timing can prevent "overkill*." 

3. Enrol lees in residential camps are^isolated from their home 

• environment. An effort needs to be made to tie what they are 
learning in E.A. at tarap to the real world at home. 



V 

V 
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ENVffiONMENTAL INVESTIGATIONS 

ft- 

The Tollowing euueriat h a revision of the YCC Pockctbook for En\yronmcntal Awareness, 
ft aVntains lesson plans from -the revised U.S. Forest .Service ^'Investigating Your En- 
vironment" Series. Fach investigation series containfi^the foUowing components: 

I: Introdiiclioh . 

2. Sfatcment of Anticipated Behavioral Outcorfies 

3. Materials list " 

4. Activities list 

5. Instructions to the l:.A.C\ and the Crew leader 

6. Enrollee Tat^k cards ' • 

Ihc investigations arc designed for environnientaUiwareness in the field situation, so the 
N I:. A. can be integrated with the work pr(5jects. The crew leader% is changed^froni a dispenser 
of -fads and information to that of a facilitator, motivator, and learner along with the 
enrollees. The activities provide for a maximuni-of enrollee response arid summary because 
of the discussion and question secticvis. They use tht? processes of collecting obsefvable data; 
making inferences, setting up invest igatfons to check 6ut inferences, and communicating 
feelings and awareness, . * ^ 

■ , ■ ^ 
The task curds in the activities section are designed to be Xeroxed and given to the enrollees 
to complete- Sets (50 per package) of the task cards printed on heavy p<iper are also availabk 
#from your Regional Office. Instructions for ordering ar^; provided on page 172. 

■ f 
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' M INTRODUCTION Tp_ INVESTIGATING YODR ENVIR ONMENT SERIES 

Making decisions about the management of our envif'onment becomes a 
little easier if we understand what makes up that environment and how 
our actions affect it. The processes and techniques contained in .these 
investigations -enable people to examine different, components of the en- 
vironment and help them to understand the relationships among these 
components. • 



The investigations encourage participants to observe their surroundings 
' and to, collect, record, and interpret data. Facts and figures are col- 
lected as a means toward gaining a deeper understanding, not as arf end 
in themselves. The questions and discussions are designed to elicit 
maximum respons,e and involvement from the participants and to eliminate 
lecturing and show-and-tel 1 activities. Each lesson plan provides a ^ 
framework within which succeeding activities and discussions build on 
what tias been learned before, leading the participants to an under- 
standing'of environmental relationships. A knowledge of these rela- 
tionships provides the basis for better understanding of environmental 
problems and their possible solutions. . . 

One of the goals is to help individual^ develop the skills arfd motiva- 
tion to interact with their environment at many different levels. The 
materials (lessons and tasks) in this series are designed to contribute 
to that .goal because they allow participants to investigate the en- 
vironment b^: , . 

-Collecting, recording, and interpreting information about dif- 
ferent parts of the environment 

• . ■ ' ' ■ 

-Applying these interpretations ;by analyzing physical, social, 
and economic impacts on the environment in a'' variety of situa- 
tions. 

Tfie main framework of th'e lessons is the Interpretation of Data 
Process. This process has been adapted by permission from the course, 
"Development of Higher Level Thinking Abilities," 1958, Northwest 
Regional Education Laboratory, Portland, Oreg, The course deals with 
thinking tasks concept formation, interpretation of dat^, and the 
application of these data, as defined in the parent material. 

This Interpretation of Data ProtTess, used throughout the les^son plans, 
allows people to make their own interpretations about the environment 
using the observations and information that they collected. It in- 
volves four" basic types of "tasks." • - 



TASK 



SULT 



-Open 



Produces a large^ody of data 
Allows everyone to participate 



-Focus 




Zeros in on the topic or topics 
to be investigated 
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TASK , RESULT ' 

-Interpretive ! Looks for contrasts and similar- 

ities, causes and effects, and 
other relationships between the 
focus topics. 

-Sunmary ' Allows group to sunmiarize its 

findings. 

Task cards are an integral part of each investigation. and are important 
because they: 

-Promote small group ^interaction and data collection 
-Allow for individualized study 

-Allow for people with different levels of ability to participate 
at the same time ^ 

-Are success oriented 

• -^lace responsibility for learning on the participant rather than 
the teacher. ^ ' 

Some of the interpretive tasks use charts, tables, and other factual 
material as a basis ,for making more accurate interpretations of the 
data collected. This can further place the responsibility for learning 
on the participant and allows the teacher or leader to facilitate the* 

.activities and learning experiences even if he or she is unfamiliar ., 

'with the material . 

The summary questions and discussions at the end of each "task" and ^ 
each Investigation are among the most important activities. They are 
designed to: , 

-Allow each person to contribute to the group's understanding 

-Allow each person to suninarize ^nto generalizations or conceptual 
ideas the data they have collected and. interpreted 

-Allow each person to analyze the processes and methods used t?y 
the»group to collect, interpret, and sunmarize data. 

This process can become a valuable tool, by: _ 

-Developing environmental investigation that allows groups to 
pool their skills and knowledge in collecting and interpreting 
their own information 
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-Giv«ng a group leader a way to identify where the group is in 
their "level of understanding of a topic 



-Allowing everyone an opportunity to participate at their level 
of interest and motivation 

-Allowing a group to work together in problem-solving situation . 

-Allowing the gi^oup to sunWrize its own findings, values, and 
feelings before comparing them with other groups, specialists, or 
professional opinions. 

* • 

Conducting an Investigation 

The lesson plans are self-explanatory, although there are some aspects 
of the overall process that need to be emphasized. 



Preparation . , 

1. Select the site and dry run the investigation on the site. 

2. Plan to pace the session so that each activity can be done 
well. ^ 

3. Use the le,sson plan as a guide, especially for the questions 
and the d/scussion periods. Once the plan has become familiar 
do not h/sitate to revise it as necessary. 

4. If ther4 will not" be enough time to do an entire investiga- 
tion, /decide in advance which activities should be omitted. 
Do not become trapped into moving so quickly that the parti - 

. cip^ts are provided data rather than being allowed to collect 
it./ AlWays allow ample time for the sunmary questions. . 

5. Make sure that there is €nough equipment and that it is in 
wofking ,i)rder. 



Beginning , 

T. Set the stage for what will happen during the session. Refer 
to the introductory paragraphs in each lesson. 

•2. Before leaving for the study area, have the participants 

discuss what effep^s the investigation itself may have on the 
environment and possible hazards that may be encountered. 

3. Arrange for checking out and returning the equipment. Usually 
it is best to have one or more participants do this. 



2 ! ^ * ' 
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Implementatton 

Feel free to make changes and revisions to meet the needs of your YCC 
camp . 

1. Be sure to give clear directions. Do not be reluctant to read 
or write directions. # Experience has shown that ad libbing 
instructions often changes and con^^ses the meaning. 

2. Listen t^wfiat the participants say and accept alt their 
contributions. . ^ " ^ 



5. Refocus on the original question if the discussion digresses. ^ 

4. Go over quickly with the YCCer's -what will take place |dTiTrmg x 
the field investigation so they will know*what to expect'. 

5. Use the field investigation' as a guide involving questioning 
strategies and self-directed investijgations . Revise as neces- " 
sary to fit your situation. v ' 

6. Minimize leader talk and/or lecture (refer to and use*questiorV 
ai^ji^iscussion sections of outline--these wor^Sn eliciting ■ 
responses). .» 

7. Plan and pace your session so that what ^ou do if^ done thV- v 
oughly and well. For example, it is okay to give them data ^ 
to solve a problem, instead of letting the crew gather it,^if 
time is a problem. Don't h^ave your lesson so rushed that. ^ou 
have to give out data all the time. If you have a time* 
restriction, make sure you decide ahead of time which TASK'S 
•you are going to eliminate. / r " 

8. The sunuiarizing question and discussion area of how this 
relates to man and the mana^ment of the environment is so 
important that you should plan to stant the summarizing and 
discussion area of the session at least 1/2 hour before 
completion. ^ ^ 

9. Conclude the session with the suwnarizing question^ or equiva- 
lent at the end of the lessen plan. -(This is one of the most 
important parts of the activity.) Thi-s will give you an 
evaluation tool to see w*iat gendralizations or concepts 

» students can generate. * 

10< Have crew discuss and list in small groups wai'S in which the 
study activities can help change attitudes. /Groups may share 
ideas. 

n. Assign one or two YCCer's to be -accountable for equipment at 
/^'the beginning of each session. (Have the same people be 
responsible for cleaning up the equipment at the end of each 
session.) 
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12. When your session is finished,, jot down ^strengths and weak- 
nesses so you can revise your lesson so it will be better 
next time, i ' 



Conclusion 



1. Qo/istantly be alert for opportunities to expand, adapt,- and 
improve subsequent investigations. 

2. The ideas and activities presented in these teaching materials 
will come to life only as you try them, modify them, and im- 
prove them to fit your own needs, style, and situation. 



All of these materials are for public use and may be reproduced without 
prior permission. They were developed by many people from many dif- 
ferent groups who shared the objecti-ves of better environ'mental 
education through involvenrent. . They have been successfully -used at 
environmental education workshops throughout the country. 

Specific materials and ideas in this packet are used with the permis- 
sion of: ^. 

, -Oregon and Washington Envirorlnental Education Group 

-Northwest -Regional Education Laboratory, Portland, Oreg. 

-Michael Giammatteo,'Ph.D. , Sylvan Institute of Mental Health, 
Vancouver, Wash. 
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-Jijurnal of Geography. 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR ORDERING TASK CARDS 



Forest Service Camps 



Your Regional Office has supplies of the task cards. Your Project 
Manager can supply you with the address: Use the form on the next page 
to order them.. 



Interior, State, Military and TVA Camps 

* • 

ITSe the wder form on the next page and send it to the appropriate 
Regional Office on the list below. i 




Camp Location 



Regional Office 




Region 1 ;- Maine, Venrajnt, 
New Hampshir^^ Massachusetts* 
Connecticut! and Rtiode Island 

Region II : New York, New 
Jersey, and Delaware 



Region III : Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
West Virginia * 



Region IV : Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama,' 
and Puerto Rico 

< 

Region V : Michigan, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Minnesota, 
and Illinois 

Region VI : Texas, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
New Mexico 



Region VII : Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Nebraska 



Office of Youth Programs 
Custom House, Room 804A 
Boston, 



MA , 02109 



^ Office of Youth Programs 
252 Seventh Ave., 5th Floor 
New York, NY 10001 

Office of Youth Programs • 
2nd and Chestnut Streets 
Suite 600 
. Philadelphia, PA 19106 

Office of Youth Programs 
1720 Peachtree Road, NW 
Suite 333 

Atlanta, 6A 30309 



Office of Youth Programs 
P.O. Box 5088 
Chicago, IL 60607 

Office of Youth Programs 
1100 Commerce Building 
Room 8B37 
Dallas, TX 75242 

Office of Youth Programs 
911 Walnut Street 
Room 1702 \ 



Kansas City,VMO 64106 
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Camp. Location 



Regional Office 



Region VIII : Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota,^ Utah, 
Wyoming and Colorado ' 



Region IX ; .Arizona, Nevada, 
California, Hawaii, and the 
Trust Territories 



^ Re^ion X : Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Alaska 



Office of Youth Programs 
Lake Plaza South, Room 617 
44 Union Boulevard 
Lakewood, CO 80228 

Office of Youth-* Programs 
Fecleral Office Building 
450 Golden Gate, RoonM4470 
Sah Francisco, CA 94102 

Office of Youth Programs 
4th and Pike Building 
Room 307 

Seattlte, WA 98101 
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• ORDER FORM 

Envirbnmental Investigations 
Task and Data Cards 



' - 

The Task qards are packaged in lots of 50. One (It . ^ 
complete set of Task and Data Cards includes 50 copies"" 
of each card for the particular investigation you order. 

Sefid the complete form to the appropriate address as 
listed an pages 172 and 173. 



Complete Forest Investigation - . . ^ . . ... 

Coitfplete Water Inves'tigation • : . 

Complete Soil Investigation *...-." 

Complete Animal* Investigation 

Complete LancJ Use Investigation* 

^ Complete Community Investigatibn , 

Complete Range Investigation 

Complete Maps and Compasses ^t/^ .... ... . 

^^^^j/ \ Total Sets 

— , — , . ' ' : 

E.A<. Coordinator-, 

Camp Name: ' r? 

^ ^ ^ 

^Mailing Addi^j^ess: ^ 



sets 

sets 

> 

sets 
sets 
sets 
sets* 
sets • 
sets * 
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FOREST INVESTIGATION 



Materials List (for a group of 3D etollees) 
ID Cross Sections of Trees ' v \ 

6 iNCREkNT Cores .(preferably in pustic) 

FROM NIWBERED' TREES o . 

ID Hw© Lenses 
1 iNCf^BCNT Borer 
. 10 Pieces of Sketch irc Paper ' 
10 Sets of Task Cards 

Tagging to Mark- Trees ' ' 
ftAsuRiNG Tape . - 

]D Pencils and Clipboards 
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FORESTS 

Investigating a particular forest environment car^ provide information 
concerning the past, present and future natural and man-made relation- 
ships of 'that area which, in turn, become valuable tools in land use 
management. 

Some Objectives 

Behavioral Outcomes in Knowledge : As a result of these activities, 
each participant should be able to: 

V 

a. List at least three observations about the cross-sections pro 
vided, and infer possible reasons for each observation. 

f 

b. Describe ways to set up an investigation to find out more 
' about the above observations and inferences. 

. c. Set up an investigation' (col lect and record data) to find out 
reasons for growth rate* differences in a given stand of trees 

d. Describe activities appropriate to other environments -for 
interpreting the landscjape. 

, e. Identify and list at l^ast three evidences of change in the 
. environment, and infer the cause-and-effect relationships of 
those changes"; 



f. Construct a diagram of a cycle in'a rotten stump. 



Behavioral Outcomes in Feelings, Awareness ^ V^lues,^ and Acti-on : As a 
result of these a&tivities each parti ciplint should be able to:- 

a. "Describe how he or she feels about one change in this environ 

ment. 

* 

b. Conmunicate feelings of awareness by constructing a sketch of 
a given object in the environment^ using natural materials. 

c. Conmunlcate fee lings, rawaren««s^ and values by describing in 
writing the effect of a given object on the\nvironment. 



The tasks and discussion topics in this lesson are designed so 
that many can be done individually or*in combination, depend- 
ing upon the facilitators' objectives and time constraints. 

It is suggested by the writers that continual plan revision be 
done by the people who use -this plan. 

^ . _ . _ 



( 
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Activities List 



Activity 



I. 



Observing and 
Inferring with 
Cross Sections 



II 



Collecting and 
Interpreting 
Data about 
Tree Growth 
Rates and 
Competition 



. *III. Observing 

Evidence of 
Change 



*IV. Observing and 
Recording 
Thi-ngs About 
- a Ratten Stump 
or Log 

*V. Comipuni eating 

Interpretations 
Through Sketch- 
ing and Writing 

VI. Transferring 
the Process to 
Other Environ- 
ments • 

VII. Sunmary 



Materials Needed 



Cross Sections 

Hand Lenses 
(optional) 

Task Cards A & B , 

Flip Chart or Black- 
board 

Felt Tip Pens 

Tree Cores 
Cardboard, Scotch 
Tape . 

Increment Borer 
Tagging for Trees 
Task Card C 
Pencils 
CI ipboards 
Diameter Tape 

Task jCard D 

Clip Boards 

Flip Chart or Black- 

; b'oard 

Pencils 

Felt Tip Pen or Chalk 

Task Card E 
Hand Lenses 
Clip Boards 
Pencil^ 



Sketching -Materials 
Sketch Paper 
Clip Boards 
Pencils 

Task Card F 
Clip Bodrds 
■Pencils 



'Task Card F 



Approximate Page 
Time 



10 fflin. 



40 min. 



35 min. 



25 min. 



30 min, 



15 min, 



3,0 min. 
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180 



181 



181 



182 



182 



*These activities are not restricted to a forest environment and can 
be conducted' in any plant community. 
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Forest Investigations 



Set the stage for this investigation by reviewing quickly what. will 
take place in the allotted time. For example, "In this session vjiis will 
develop some skills in collecting, recording, 'and interpreting 'data, /- 
about the forest, and then conmunicate these interpretations using- dif- 
ferent methods and processes." 

Note to facilitator: Both the metric and English systenk of measure- 
ment are included in the lesson plan. If It has not already been \ ; 
determined, you should discuss and decide with the group which system • 
will be used. ■ , . " 

' ■ ■ ■ . ' ' ■ ' 

I. OBSERVING AND INFERRING VlITH CROSS SECTIONS / • 

Distribute cross sections of trees 4"-6" (10-15 cni.) in diameter 
that show a variety of growth patterns and influences (fire, -V .■'• 
insects, etc. ). ' / 

Have people spend a few minutes looking at the cross sections , 
(5 minutes). . ' V.. 

Questions and Discussions 

1. "What are some of the things you noticed about the cross 
section?" List on board. 

2. Point to two or three items from the list that deal with 
growth characteristics and rings (varying widths of growth 
rings, center not in the middle, etc.). 

"What fire some possible reasons for ? " 

Select some observations. 

3. "I-n general, what could growth rings tell us about a group of 
trees?" (competition, climate, temperature) 

4. Pass out Tasks A and §, page 185. "This is what we just did 
and here is the task card for your reference later. " ■ Refer 
to the information on Task A about tree grovlW^ rings. - 

II. COLLECTING AND INTERPRETING DATA a/oUT TREE GROWTH RATES AND 
COMPETITION 

Task C (with tree cores) requires 'preparation by the facHitator 
before the session. Task C is on page 186. 

A tree stand should be selected for study, four to five trees 
tagged, numbered and bored, and their diameters taken. Trees to 
be selected should show effects of environmental conditions-- 
injury, overcrowding, lack of sanlight, etc. The tagged and 
numbered trees should be bored with an increment borer by the 
facilitator ahead Of time. Cores should be numbered corresponding 
to numbers on trees. Taping tree cores to cardboard with see- 
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througji scotch tape or in plastic straws wi.11 help keep them 
longer if liquid resin is not available. In any event, keep the 
numbered cores and trees to use again. This eliminates the 
necessity of reboring the trees. 

You may be able to find and use stumps of trees that grow under 
a variety of competition influences, instead of using tree cores. 

Steps 1—3 in Task C are all planning steps in setting up an in- 
vestigation and should be done away from the study trees. 

Questions and Discussion 

1.. "Observe the tree core that your grpup has been given and , 
record the information in step 1 of Task C." Pass out hand 
lenses, pencils, the numbered tree cores taped to cardboard, 
and Task C. (10 minutes) 

2. Have each group tell you the information for the number of 
dark rings from center to bark and remarks about the ring 
pattern while you record on the large chart (see Ta^k C, 
step 2). "What does this tell us about the tre^s these cores 
came from?" 

3. Now put the diameters on the large chart and have everyone 
record them on Task C, step 2. Ask, "Now what does this added 
information tell us?" 

4. "Go on to Task C, step 3. Pick out, two or three trees from 
the chart that show differences in growth and set up an in- 
vestigation to find out why there are differences 

5. Have the groups take Task G to the area where the trees are 
tagged and numbered. Have them spend 10-.- 15 minutes doing 
the investigation and completing Task C, Step 4. 

6. (Outdoors) When all groups are finished, ask for a 2--3 minute 
5un¥nary from each group. "What did you find out?" 

7. "What are some of the major factors that you think are affect- 
ing the growth of this forest?" ^ 

8. "What does the information tell us about the past events of 
this environment?" • 



III. OBSERVING EVIDENCE OF CHANGE _ ■ 

Pass out Task D, page 187. 
Questions and Discussion 

1. "What evidence of change (natural and manmade) mi.ght there be 
in this environment?" 
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2. "Spend the next 20 minutes looking for evidences of change 
4 and recording them on Task D." 

After 20 minutes, ask: 

1. "What evidences did you find?" Have group develop a ^otal 
list. Record on chart in front of total group, if possible. 

2. "What cduld we do with thi^list?" This is a key question. 

3. "Get into groups and put the whole list into a sequence." 
(Optional) 

OBSERVING AND RECORDING THINGS ABOUT A ROTTEN- LOG OR STUMP - 
Move the group to a rotten stump or log. 

1. "Let"s focus in on one evidence of change tn this rotten log 
(stump)." 

2. Pass out hand lenses and demonstrate how to use them (many 
people have never used one before): 

3. Go on to Task E, page 187. "Notice that on Task E it says, 
•Do not tear the stump apart!' Why do you thi^ik this note is 
there? Spend 10 minutes observing the log and recording your 
observations on and interpretations of Task E." 

Questions and Discussion 

1.. Ask for volunteers to share what their diagram -or cycle looks 
like. If appropriate, commeat how people defined and illus- 
trated the word cijclc differently. 

COMMUNICATING INTERPRETATIONS THROUGH SKETCHING AND WRITIfiG 

Distribute sk*fetching paper and pieces of charcoal from a campfire 
or fireplace. 

Questions antl Discussion • 

1. "Sketch the log or stump you just studied, using charCoal 
•from a campfire or firepj^ce. Other sketching materials will 

be given to you as you work." Subject of sketch depends on 
the environment. " It can be anything that is significant about 
the area: a rotten log, stump, snag, old homestead, fence, 
barn, city building, transmission tower, or freeway. 

2. While people are sketching, go around and given them rotten 
wood, brown dandelion leaves, green dandelion flowers, and 
•other goodies in season. 
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3. If you're not in the woods, improvise. 

Begin this part when about half the people finish their sketch. 
Questions and Discussion 

1. "Use your pencil or pen. Find a place on your sketch (across 
the bottom, or down the side) to write some things as I give 
you the directions." 

2. Give these directions to the group: 

a. "Write two descriptive words about the stump (words that 
tell what it looks like)." Repeat instructions. 

b. "Write three actic^' words about the stump (words that 
describe processes' or changes taking place, or things 
happening to it)." Repeat instructions. 

c. "Now write a short phrase that tells how .the stump affects 
the rest of the environment (a phrase describing its -value 
or usefulness or a" phrase describing any thought you have 
about the stump)."* Repeat instructions. 

d. "Write one word that sums up' everyt\iing about the stump 
(a word that suggests a comparison, an analogy, or 
synonym)." Repeat instructions. 

• 

e. (Optional) "Now, if you wish, go back and give a title to 
what you have written." 

f. "Congratulations. You have just written a poem about the 
stump or whatever you sketched." 

3. Have people read their writings if they wish. 



TRANSFERRING THE PROCESS TO OTHER ENVIRONMENTS 

This could be done inside, depending on outside conditions. The 
same processes could be used to investigate other environments. 
Hand out Task F, page 188. 15 minutes. 



SUMMARY 

1. Discuss Task F. ' * , 

2. "What did we find out about the environment in our session 
today?" (List 'on chart, if there is time.) 

3. • "How are these things important to the way we manage the 

environnient?" *> . 
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4.. "How can we summarize our investigations and discussions " 
today?" 

5. You may want the group to describe in writing how they felt 
, about this session. 




! 
1 




TASK A (work in small groups) 
rite dfewn some things you notice abj^ut the cross sections. 



TASK B (work in small groups} 

Sdect three observations about the ctoss sections from the Woup list. 
List possible reasons for these oteervations. 
List ways you could set up an investigation to find out morfe about your observations and inferences. 



Observation 
(What you noticed) 



1. 
2. 
3> 



Inferences i 
(Possible reasons fer this) 



Investigations 
(How we could find out) 



Tree Rings Information. 

The current year's growth is the ring next to the cambium layer just inside the bark. The rapid spring 
^owtkj^ a lighter color than the growth made in the summer, so one light and one dark ring makes one 
year's ^owth. It is easier to see and count the summer wood or dark rings to determine the age of a stump 
or tog of a tree when it was cut. 

These rings are easily counted on the stumps of cut trees. 

How bid was this tree ^en it was 

cut? The dark rings are summer 

wood ^nd the light rin^ are spring 
wood. One light and one dark ring mak^es 
one year'^ growth. 




FOREST INVESTIGATION Task Card 
Forest Service 
Revised 1977 
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TASK C {groups of 4 5) 

1. Observe the tree core your group has'b^^^iven and record th« information. 
See drawing of tree core to help tnterpiijet the tree core you have been given. 



Tree# 



Number of dark rings 
from cerj^er to bark . 
(approx. age) 



Remarks about the ring patterns 



DRAWING OF TYPICAL TR^E CORE 



CENTER -L r START COUVTJNG HERE 



LAST YEAfrS GHOWm 



2. When your group teas recorded the information, one person from the group should put this ipformation 
on the blackboard or easel board. Chart should like Task C. step 2, 

♦ 

Record the followirtg information about tree cores from the master chart. Instructor will provide the 
diameter mformation. 



Number of dark rings 
from center to bark 
{approx age) 



Diameter of 
tree trunk 
«cir.T3) 



Remarks about the ring pattern 



Tree # 

1 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 



3. Set up an investigation to find out reasons for some of the differences tn the data, 
a Select two of three trees frgm the list that show differences m growth rates. 

b. Which trees did you select^ (indicate by number) . 

c. Why did you select these trees? ' . ^ 

- ■' 

4 Go with your group to the site of the trees you selected for investigation. 

i I 

a. Coiiecting ^cf recording data: Record your observations. 

b. interpreting cfefa; Record possible mt<^rprrtations of the above data 

c Summarmng your investigation: Write your qroup's summary below, mcluding 



1 



What you were trying to find out 
What data you collected about it 
What interpretations you m^e 
X What other data would you collect about your investigation. 
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TASK D 

Look for evklence of char^ (naYural and manm^e} in the environment. 
Record and fill out other columns. 



Evidence of changes in the 
environment 



What might have caused 
them? 



Effect on the environment 



' TASK E OrKlividuals or groups) 

Do IVot Tear The Stump Apart! 

) 

1. Record your observations and ideas beiow. 



'Living things 



'Nonliving things 



Effect on stump 



Effect on stump 



4 



2. fn the space below, construct a diagram of one of the'cycles taking place in the rotten log or stump. 



■ • 



You define the word cycle any way ydu want to. 
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FOREST INVESTIGATION Task C.trd, 
Forest Service 
Reviseti >972 



i 



TASKF 

List scime other things in this environment that eould hefbs^s further fnterf^'et the forest. 
Thinffs iff forest ^Wnat it can te// as about the fomt 




identify and fist some of the methods and processes we used today in our investigation. 



Describe how we could use these methods and processes in another environnrrent to find out rfiore about it 
(city, schoolyard, etc.). 
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WATER INVKTIGATION 



\ 



Materials ListC™ a cmp of 3D E^B«)LLEEs) 



1 Mater TESTif«5 Kft 

2 Thermometers 

2 WhiTE DiSHPANS 

10 Sets of Task-Cards 

1 Secchi Disk 

'30 Jelly Cups, Baby I=ood 
Jars* etc. 

Chart Paper 



3D. HA^^D Lenses 

5 Pond Life Books<G(xjen 
Native Guides) 

3D Maps of twe Areas 

1 50-Foot or 3D0-Foot Tape 

2 Screens 
Felt Markers 
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, WATER 
i 

Water is anotber of the bas,ic" components of tho' "natural environfne'nt": " 
It is essential for the survival-of all living things and is a* key 
factor in shading lafjd forms. This investigation can be used w.ith a 
variety of differen-t ti'pes of work projects and can be easily inter- 
related with soil, plant and anim^il investigations. • ^ 



Soqie Objectives 

Behavioral Qutcomes iH Kno wledge: As a result of these activities, 
each participant shou*ld be able to: ' 



v.. 

c 



Identify the boundaries of the stream (pond or lake)* watershed 
on th^rtiap pr^ided. 

b. Predict the pH, temperature, and dissolved oxygen count of the 
stream or pond, using the list of aquatic animals found. 



a. 



Demonstrate ^he ability . to test out the above predictions 
using the water<^esting 'k'it . 

Ijfeasure tiie cubic feet of water uper second flowing in the 
stream, or in the pond, and determine what size conmunity 
could live off the water measured. 

Describe three ways this stream or pond is ^important 'to the 



surrounding environment. 



B^havipral Outcomes in Fe elings, Awareness, Val ues, and Action : As a 
result of these activities, each participant should be able to: 



b. 



Describe i^ writing how he or sti^ feels a'bout man* 
the aquatic environment at this site. 



s effect on 



Qosdribe at least one action he or she can take in everyday 
liivp to help improve the way water is mandgfed in the-- 
Home -f: 

Community % 
Consumer habits 



c. Describe the benefits of each of the above actions. ^ 

d. Describe the implications of water use' and management in our ^ 
• sckciety. 
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The tasks and discussion topics in this lesson are designed so 
that many can be done indi vidually^or in combination, depend- 
ing upon the facilitators' objectives and time constraints. 

It is suggested by the writers that conti^^ual plan revision be 
done by the people who use this plan. . 
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Activities \mC . 



ActiJ/ity . 



.•Materials Needed 
# 



Approximate ^ Page 
' • Time 



II. 



Observing the 
.Water Environ- 
ment . 

Observing and 
Collecting ' 
Aquatic Life 



III. * Identif^^fog . 
and ReicoVding 
. Aquatic»Animals 



I . ■ V* 

Ta-sK Card A *. 
Pendi 1 , Something 
to Write on 

Task Card B • - 
Screens' \ . 
Jelly Cups . 
Pans \ 



Task Card B 
* "Golden Na.ture Guide 
Pond Life" BooTcs or 
Similar Guicie^ 



IV. » Predicting Water 
. Characteris.tlcs 

v.- ' Measuring ajid- 
Recording Water 
A' Char?i^teri sties 



Hand lenses 
Chart, Paper; 

• Task Card C 



Task Card D 
Hac'h Water O2-PH. 
Test Kit or 
Equivalent 
Therrfiometer 



,10 min. 
30-40 min. 



20 min. 



10 min. 



20 min. 



1^93 
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VI. Measuring Wat6r 
Volumes 



V^r. De!;ermlrving 
. , Watershed 
Boundaries 

VTII. Conmi^iating 
' ^' Fge^^ngs, Aware - 
1 ' ness -and Values . 



Task (^rd E 
Part 1 for' streams, 
" .Part 2 for Lakes or 
Tends » 

50 or 100 ft. Tape 
.Watch w/second hand 
: . Secchi Disc if. 

:avail^b3e for ponds., 

« 

Task'Card F . 

Map of Area - , / 



-TaU.Card G 



i 40-50 '^n. 
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10 min. 



IQ min. 
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Water Investigations 

Set the stage for this invest! gatioa by reviewing quickly what will 
take place in the allotted time. For example, "In this investigation, 
we will develop some skills in collecting and interpreting data about 
the water enviroiiment. We will then apply these data in discussing the 
role of water in the environment and our society." 

Hote to facilitator: Both the metric and English systems of measure- 
jhent ar^e included in the lesson plan. If it has not already been 
determined, you should discuss and decide with the group which system 
will be used. . \ 
^ , • * ■ 

■ • 

I. OBSERVING THE WATER ENVIRONMENT ■ > - • 

— . ■ -, * ' 

Distribute Task page 197. 

"As you approach the water, record your observations on Ta.sk A." 
(10 inifiutels.). \ , " 

' Questions afKl Discussion after completing Task A ^ 

1. "What. are soiro things you noticed as yqU apprqached the water?" 

lit OBSERVING AND. COLLECTING AQUATIC UFE ' " 

• K ■ : ■ • • 

Questions *and liisciS^si on . • . ». . -* ' 

f J 1. "What do you notice about the water environment?"' 

2. "What are some factors that affect the lives of anima^ls in 
water?" • , ' , ' 

. 3. "Where would you expect' to find animals in t' water environ- 
ment?" • • ■ ' 



4. "What are some-guidelines, that^e need to consider in collee- 
ting- aquatic lifeso our 'investigation .will cause the- least 
impact pn the environment?" * * 

Pass out collecting equipment. Go on to Task B, page 1,97. (30 to 
40 minutes) . > . ■ 

. ■ ■ \ 

• < * ". • 

HI. • IDENTIfYING' AND RECORD rfG AQUATIC AfjlMALS ' . - 

Have grbu|)S identify' as many of the aquati'c insects . they found -as 
..possible, using the aquatic life drawing^ on bacfc of Task B and in 
pond life books provided. (2^^inut6s) . * , 



Questions and Discussion 

1. "What animals did you find?" (You might compile a group list, 
preferably on a chart. Each person could record his own 
list.) 
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2. "Where did you find most of the specimens?" ^, 

3. "What' other life would yoyexpect to find in this stream?" 

- ^ ' . V s " 

4. |"What are some th'-mgs we could do wi^this l.ist pf animaTs?" 

PREDICTING WATER CHARACTERISTICS FROM AQUAflC ANIMaIs FOUND 

» . ' - 

Distribute T&skjC Cards, page 199.. On the baSis of tfie aquatic 
animals you fotmd, and the ta'^les in Task C, predict the tempera- ' 
turci pH, ^d Op count. pO minutes) , 

^ . ' ' ■. ' . • • 

ME/VSURING AND RtclRDING WATER CHARADJERISTICS TO TEST OUT ' 
PREDICTIONS J ' 

"One way. to test" the predictions is to use this (Hach vJa^sr O2PH 
Testl'ng Kit, or? equivalent) . Open the kit. The ■ instructions are 
inside tl]p lid. There are lots af jobs to be done in testing 
(clipping, squirtiTig, svrirling, dipping, counting, reading, etc.), 
so make sure everyone-ip the group has a job to do." . 

Pass out Task D (and Data Card on the reverse side). Have gr^up 
transfer'their predictions from Task C to Task D and rjecord the- 
test measurements beside thegred^tions for comparison. • " 

Each group of three to^five' people takes a kit, and 'spreadj^out 
along the 'edge of the water. r 

Do not dertlonstrate the. use of the kit. Let. the participants re^d 
the instructtpnS and Jearn to* use ^e ?T^\as.they collect the data 
You sfTDuld check amonf the groups as they work to mak^-i^ure they 
use the -right bottles, chemicals, etc. (20 minutes) - , ^ 

Questions and Discussion • y . 

■ i ■ " > ^. ' ' • . 

1. "How did the test Results -conpare to the prediction's?" ^ 

2. . "Under what- conditions might we expeci to get different 

results thari we di'd tbday?" . 4^ *■ 

- . t 

3. "What can we say about the quality of the water in this. stream 
so farj" * * " • . ^ 

4*.: "What else would we need to- know, to decide whether or not to 
jdrijik this water?" (Celiform bacteria count) ' ^ 
thia' water?" (Coliform bacteria count) 

• \ 



MEASURING WATER VOLUMES FOR STREAM, POND, OR LAKE . 
(For a stream, use Part U for a pond'or lake, use Part 2.) 
Part 1. Stream Measurements 
Questions and Discussion 

1. "How many people do you. think could live off the water in this 
stream (domestic water use only)? 

2. "What measDrements do we need to know in order to determine 
the amount of water in this stream?" Discuss how to make 
different measurements. Work Tafk E, Part 1. 

Questions and Discussion . : - 

1. "How many people could live for 1* day (doirttestic use only) off 
the water in this stream?" / 

2. "How did your prediction compare with your measurement? 

3. "What would happen to this envtronn«nt if we piped all the 
water at this point to a community?" 

4. "If we were g^g to use sorte.of this water, how much should 
be l€ft to flow^downstream? Wtiy?" 

5. "What might affect the amount of water in thfs stream?" . 

6. "How important is this stream to a ftommuni.ty? Jo environ- 
ment here?" . , ■ . i • " 



Part 2. Pond or Lake Measurements \ '. 

, Quest,ions and DlScuss^Qn ' ' ^ - 

1. "How many people do you think could live off the water in this 
■ pond or lake?" (don^stic water use only) 

2. "What measurements do' we need to know in order to determine, 
the volume?" Work Task E, Part 2. , ^ , , • 

Questions and Disjcus-sion . , • . 



1, "How many people coul^^liv^^r one jay (domestic use only)- . 
off the water in this porjQ?" 

« tit , 

2. ' '?^w did your prediction compare with your computations?" 



G'. "What might affect the amount of water in this pond?" 

4. "What would happen to this aquatic environment if we drained 
it?". - 

5. "If we-were going to use som of this water, how much should 
^e left to minimize damage to the pond environment?" 



6. "How importann is this pond to the environment?" 

'II. DETERMINING WATERSHED BOUNDARIES 

D-istribute Task F and a map of the area, in which you have been 
working. | 

Have participants get into small groups and write a Kiescription 
of what th^y think a watershed is. Have groups share their 
definitions with the other groups. 

Finish Task F. (10 minutes) 

Questions and Discussion 

1. "What activities did you list and how did you think they would 
.change the water characteristics?". 

.2.' ""Are any of thes| evident h^r'fe?" 

3. "How would we find out more about this watershed?" 

VIII. COMMUNICATING FEELINGS, AWARENESS, AND VALUES I 
Have participants complete Task G. (10 minutes) 

Ask for responses from Task G and discuss. 

IX. SUMMARY 

1. "What did we find out about water from our investigations 
. " ^ -today?" ' ^ 

^. "How can we s^rrmarize ou*r discussions 'and investigations?" 

3. "What are some methods and- prc^sses we used in our investi- 
gations in this session?" (May be useful for first field" 
sessions to identify prpcesses ^used in the investigation) 



4. You may want th^ participants to* evaluate the session by 
writing how they felt about the -session. # 
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TASK A (mdiviSuals or small groups) 

As you approach the water, observe and record your observations. 

Plants - - - - • - - - 

Animals . . . • 

• « 

Air .\ - : " - 

Rocks _ . . , . . - - 

Water - - * 



Other « 



TASK B (individuals or groups) 


m 


« 




Part 1 








Using the collecting equipment {screens, ielly cups, etc.), collect as many types oi aquatic animals as poss. 
ble. Put them in the white dishpans for observation by th^ group. {Keep the pans in a cool place.) When you 
have finished, move on to Part 2 of the task Try to identify the aquat*^life found. 


Part 2 


m 

• ^, , 






Using the ''Golden Nature Guide Pond Life" bpoks, cfr similar field manuals, and picture keys on the other 
side of this card, generally identify the specimens you found ' ' 

m 


List or sketch the animals you found Return animals to water as soon ^s you have finished. ^ 




Description of where found 


' Type {name or sketch) 


How many 




CommSn 
r name 










* 

i 






i 
1 

i I 


/ 




: 


i 


9 




m 

* 
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WATER INVESTIGATION Task Card 
Forest Service 
Revised 1977 
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TASK C {individuals) 

On the basfs of the aquatic animals you found, the tables in Ihe Aquatic Data section beiow, and your 

observations, predict the foMowir^ characteristics of this streani. 

■* 

I predict that the; ' ^ 

Water temperature wril be because 

Air temperature ^ill be bec^se ^ -^-^ — 

wili be because 

Dissolved O2 count will be , because . . 

I can see about ft. mto the vvatet 

The color of the water js . . 

Keep these predictions for future use 



AQUATIC OAT A 
T^ie /. pH Ran^ That Support Aqustic Life 

NEUTRAL 



MOST ACID 
12 3 4 
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Bacteria 1 0 
Plants 

lalga^, rcxjted, etc ) 
Carp, suckers, catfish 

•some insects 
Bass, crappte 
Snails, clams, mussels 
Largest i^anety of 
" animals Urout, mayfly. 

stonefly, caddisfly^ 



MOST ALKALINE 
10 11 12 J3__ 1^ 
130 



65 



120 



65 



^90 

.J 5" 
7 0 ^ 9 0 



55 / 5 



Tatie U. Dissol^ Oxygen Requfrements for f^atfve ftsh and O^her^Aquark Life 

^ D 0 in parts per million 

, fc.amplesofL.fe or/miihgrams per l,ter 



Cold-water organisms, mcludtr?^ salmon and trout (l>€tow €8° F I ^ 

Spawning, growjh'arxf well being (caddjsfty, storeMy* rrayfly) 6 ppm and above 

vater organisms (including game fish such as bass, crappje, caf'i^ and carp) 
iabove^S F, ) 

GrowJ^arid well t>emg (some (.addis fly) 5 ppn arni above 



Table lU Teniperature Ranges (ApproximaAj ^Requfretf for Certain Organtsim 

4F xdmpies of hfe * 



Temperature (Fahrenheit) 



Greater than 68" F (20 °C) 
'warm water 



Middle range 55 
{12820"C) ' 



f 



I ow range Less than 
55" F {12,8*'C) cold 



Much plant life, mdfiy fish disLMSPS 

Most bass, crd^p^, hluegill. carp, catfish, caddisfly 

Some plant life, some fish diseases 

Salmon, trout, stonefly. mayfly, caiidisfly. water 

beetles § 

Trout, ci»<i{fisflv, stonefty, mayfly 
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TASK D (groups of 3-5) , 
M^e Sure f very one in Your Group Ge^ Involved in the Testing, 

1. Using the water test ki!,*determine the water and air temperature, dissolved oxygen county and pH of ' 
the streann or pond • ^ ^ 

Record the data below, using predictions from Task C. 
• * ' ✓ 
*9 Name of Stream, Pond or Lake; 



Location of water sample 
(edge or middle of stream 
bank of pond, etc.) 



Time 
Taken 



Temperature 


7f or°a ''^ 


pH 


disable 
Oxygen (ppm) 
(mg/fiter) 

f" 


Wat?r 


Air 


My 

pred. ^ 


Actual 
• test 


My 

pred. 


Actual 
test 


My 
pred. 


Actual 
,test 


My ^ 

pred. 


Actual 
test 










. - — — 1 









2. Water Productivity and Color 

On the basis of the color you recorded m'Task C and/tahie I (See Data Cani reverse stde). what can you 
'say alx)ut this water ^ « ^ . * 



3: Ligf^t Pentrdlion (pond or lake! 

My estimate of how far I could see into water (from Task C) js . , ^ ft. (or meters). 
l^ansparency of lake and fx>nd waters can be roughly determmeti by the use of a white and black ^late 
(called a secchi disk), which is lowered on a fine until it can no longer l>e seen. It fS approximately 8 
inc^hes in diameter, pamteci white and Wack in alternative quadrants. Very little sunlight pentrates below 
the p6int a| which the d\ik iiiiappesn. ^ 

Lcwei the Seech i disk into th^ vyater uVnl it can no longtr be seen Measure depth from surface of the 
water to the disk and rficoni . , ft. (or meters) 

Of) the l?asis of the depth of the Seochi disk and Tabk? II. what CJayou say ^bout the water? 



4 Temf)cratiife Layering (pond or lake) ^ • 

On the t>asis of the temperatures you recotdeti for yx5ur pond, the season of year,>and the information 
• in Table HI, describe what you 'think is happening in the water now 




J/. 
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Tsdhi i H«t«tion|htpso( watff <oky tu product fMtty 

Th« iivantitv ol lif«~tf»^W»V i» JKtwnt ki tf^v giv«n body a* f^T»* «f yiwn nme ti 

Otftfy rfff«rt*d to M the "pruCfMCllVlfV " A «v«trr of ki*y prOduCItwttY >• * POOr M«I«r. 

tMutogiCAiiv tpMktn^. but n p ci»«n «v«toi Arid dttirsbi* at i M«tv> UM^iiv fu* ^ecrvc 
f}s>n«l y» A pttaSucttv ^fmitf may b« sirhfr • nu^tanc* to cr it m«v highlv di 

fHim m^f . bumptf crop4 of ban. c>tfitf> tMnfi^h m«y tha ittuU tfHj *f« ht^ht^ 



I 



Caiof of WWtf 



OrMKlflh Nut 



r 

yruv 9fc««> ci^M 



f ith f ood 



DATACARD 



Thm itt«rm«d «^itr i» lighter Than th« cota ¥v«Trr «j it lfo«n pn th» cool l«ve«t Bv mKJ*umm#r 

Ou*}«9 th« |u*rwn«r, mfK»rH{ of ctf co^lton ii pre««nt«d*bY »lTatift«d ]av«i» of «^f«r wh(C^ 

Tf»« f«¥^ o( KVlWf cooH aulumn unii( n «pprujcftn lh« {trnp€r«tu»« O* f*W wy«t*r ff* 

j top to botturt^ » , * 

I fn tflr>nt»f tn« euld U4rt*ce «v«t»r ^rmunu^ f„ i^nK ^n4| the •ViW t*<omM ttA^nsttO. D^OfO 
■ iyfltr>«»rt »*0¥vi. •nrt tjiryfltn iev«)i drop 

} in ih« Ip*in9. tviod*, anoih*. tctyiauun ^mJ n»|^tng occurs, caited the ^{I'lng 



\ ! 



1^ - 



OHHdC^JCAl i'/Kf rOMS HA Vf'VO BtAHiPy^, UN CUtOH 



f 

In vulcanic Qtuki^y ' 



f 



l>cttth vou 



VHstfOf^ 8tc' U 



<i 6 
to tb ^c«»> 



f<Kr<< 



W^rnmum ' y*|Bn 




Spf -n^j f BM 





uth«r ■'^'f"*t« mrm '^K|r« 
■( tin* l^k^n t<i #». . o r»r ' 




■4 



1 



4% MAM Af'f* VA* iUN Jl^i ■ AUO S* P l.)tJ NC;v t»l C 



J*' 



i 



\ - 
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TASK E (in qfoupil 



Pari i For Stream 

« 

!n%!rutiion4 tor coliecting «nd recordifig $ireamflot% measurements 

a 

ffof trt&mc sppfKstton. suttstitunt meters for letff ^nd f iters for gsJkms,} 

1 Meagre ind nwk a TOO foot distance along s straight section of vouf stream If you can't find a lOO' 
section, use 25' or 50' Throw a stick {5 or 6 irjches lonq, or 127 or 15.2 cm long! m the water abot« 
the upstream markef Record the number of seconds it takes to fioa^ ckwvnstream tsetween the markers. 
• Record twtow Now divide the 100 foot distance bv the tota^ seconds »t took the stick to float between 
the stakes Do ihis three times ar>d use the aVer^je t^me 

Ut measMfement 100ft ♦ .- ; ft per second 

(dtstarice) (total seconds (number of teet stick 
lo fioat 100 ft,} floated each second) 



2iHi rneasurement 100 ft 
3rd nH?asurement 100 fl 



Total 



ft per second 
ft per secoTuf 



ift. p^f second) lft. per second aver&ge! 

2 FjikI the aw»?rrfq^ width of your section of t^e stream Measure the width of the stream at three Q)aces 
withm the 1 00 foot area, then divide the total by three to g^t the average width of the stream. 

F ffSt measurement ft 

Second measurement _ft 

Third measur^jTM»nt M 



Tc5ta< 



. ft 



ft (average width) 



3 find Ihf avera^T** depth of ynur section of the stffam Measure the dej[jth ol the stream th three places 
4Cf0ss the stream m a straight iine; then divide the total Ijy four to get the avera^ depth of the »tfe»n. 

F rr -it measurement * 

Securnl measiiremi'nt ft 

« Third meaSiir^fnent ff ' ' 

joj^j *t ^ ^average ;depth) 

NOTE The rcascKi vou take three depth me.i^iurement^ then divide by four is to take mtp account - 
the shallow are.« of thp stieam It can l*e expiatf>e<f hy the foHowinq examf^le of a dravyting of a 
stream cross section If dsi>th m thrpe iHates tn A(3'). 8(10'! ami Ci5'l. (tot^ 20'K hnd an aver age 
l»y divid'nq hy three 20' 3 6 2 3' Now took dt the area w aveiaqe defith (D). which is 5 
Take total of Lfe^pths and divi Je by four 20' 4 5 - thf correct average <tepth « 

















^^^^ 



4 F^rxl thec»ihit ffvf nf A^tet per second MuMipty the averaqe width, average depth, and the number 
of feet the s!»ck flo.itf d each second i:utuc foot is water m a to itafnef 1 fool witfe, 1 foot high, and 
1 foo! lon(^. or / 48 q.iHons A rut>ic: fT>eter of wafer is the amount m a contair^er 1 rneter wide. 1 meter 
high, and 1 fn*»!er k»i |, or 1,000 Mfrs i ' " - 



, ft X ft X 

Av^fii^p AvertH^e Numljef ot 

width depth fe<»t per secoi«1 



r.ubic feet of water 
flowing pet secoiVI 



5 The avciagi'.pefk^n us*^ alKMit 200 gallons (757 h'ferU of water j day for home use; (Thi* doiS not 
fcflet-t f Ach \>er«jn's s^^are nf wmrr uved for SHihhc services arvf industrial amf ciHnmercial uses l' In 
order tu'find out how many people couW get thejr water needs for 1 day from this<<tfeam: coi^plete 
the follfiwing calculations 



Stream flow m Pti ft 
jier secor\d 

Gallons iH'f second 



SetrjrMK tn minute 



Ga'IOTis o^ water 
^ ^)ef secfK»H • 

Galiooj of watei o 
per mKUJte 



'TOO a»K 



Gahorn^fWdtl'f Numfn-r t?f minutf;*. Tt^tal gallons (Amount of water Total number of 
t>ef niifUJie »n a ridfy water m^f 

day 



one person uses people who couW 
per day) get daily waters 



'U S Office of frducation 



rteeds from this 
strea^ 
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TASK E (in groikpsi 
P«rt 2. For Pond or L»ke 

Ififtructions for cpliecting receding volumes of water in a pond or lake. 

(For nwtnc app/«cf fjb)?, sidMtvte nwms fc^ foer and litm% ft^ s^ihins.) 

\ . ^ 

1. Find the a^^age di»m«t«r (distance across) of the pond. Measure the length width of the pond. You 
may have to take several length and width measurements and get average of them. 



Pond widths 
Pond length . 
Total 



Jt. 
.ft 



Average dian^ter^ 



2--» ft (average diameter) 

ft. % 3.14 ( ) ^ 4* _$q. ft. surface. 

imesoi pond) 



(If additional ^accuracy is desired, repeat this process along additk^nai 



Find the average depth of%ie pond or lake-. Measure the depth in thr^ places along a Une (transect) 
^ross the pomi. as near the middle as possible. Add these depths and divide by four (see exc^anation 
below) to get the avera^ d 
transects and avenge results. 

F»r$t nfYeasuren^nt ^ ift. 

^ft. 

l^Jft 

ft r 4^ ft (av^^ depth) 



Second measurement 
Thud measurement _ 
Tot^ 



NOTE : The reason you t^e three depth rrteasurements then divide by four is to take into 
account ihe shallow areas of the stream. It 6in be expfairted by the following ei^ample of a 
draw^g of a stream cross-section. If depth In tf^ee places is A(5'}, 81 IC) and C(5'), (total 20'), 
fifKj ^ average by dfviding by three: 20' ^ 3 6 2/3^. I^ow look at the^ea or average depth (0) 
which IS 5'. Take total of depths ar^ divide by four 20* -^4^5', the correct average depth. 



Water %urtwC9 




3 Formula for computing number of gatkins of water in pond. 

a i - cu ft. 

Area of pond Aver age.depth VoHime in cu. ft. 
b. cu.ft X 7 48 = 



Volume tn cy. ft 



Number of gals, water in pond 



« (A cubic foot of water is the water in a container 1 foot wide, 1 foot high, and 1 foot long, 7.48 galloni. 
A cubic meter of watef is the amount to a container 1 meter wide, 1 meter high ^d .1 meter long, or 
1,000 liters.) ♦ * 



4. Formula for compitmg the volun^e usjog sere feet of water. (No meter equivalent tncluded) 
a (Surface? X 



Area of porxi ir feet Average depth m feet 
43.5^ 



Volume 



cJfct. 



Volume cu. ft 

it h 

, acre feet of water. 



isq. ft m an acte 



396.900 



Acre feet" "^--GaiL^jgiQe foot 



Number of gallons m porni 



5. The av«ra^ persijn uses about gallons (757 liters) of water a day for home use. (This does nqt 
reflect each person's $h^e of wafer used for public ^vices and industrial ar^ commercial utes^l* In 
order to find out how many peop^ could get their ^ter needs for 1 day from thU portd, complete 
^he following calculations. 

\ 



. GallcNis oi water 
in the iond 

'U.S. Office of EducatKNi 



AfTwunt of water one person 
uses per day 



Toi«l number oiteeople who com|^^ 
get dsily watejrieedi from ttiS^^ 
pond 
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TASK F (small groups) 

Describe what you think a watershed Is 



Find your location on this stream (pond, lake} on the map. 

Where does the water come from? 

Where does it go?. 



Draw lings around the* boundaries of our watershed. We are in the 1. - 

water^iiied. . ^ 

What-activities in this watershed /night a^ange th^ characteristics of this water ? 



Activity 



Ways the activity might change the characteristics of the water 



WATER INVESTIGATION Task Card 
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TASK G (indfViduals or srrlall groups) ^ ^ 

In addition to the factors we have collectedinformatron about today, list others that influence the way , 
water i?T59«(;^. ^ , ' 



Factor 



Who Is Involved 



Influence on "Water 



? 



Select one op two of the above factor^and describe what you jrright do to tecome involved in determining 
how The water wilt be usdd in your home, community, county, ejc. 



■■•■/■ 



/4 
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SOIL INV^IGATION 



V 



' li^TERIALS LiSTCfOR A GROIF OF ]D B«m£ES) • . 



La Mdtte Soil^ Kits 

Micim)NOLi-m Cards* . 

i 2 . Tape ftAstiES 

ID &TS OF Lab ShcfTs 

1 STicK(5(r/cM m W/CM long) 

1 'Stapler ■ ■ - . 

ID Sets of Task Cards and Data ' 
Cards 



r 



. 1 BoK OF Staplers 

10 Jelly' Qfs at® (.ids** 
'3 Soil ThEf^cfCTERS • 
2 « Cans OF Wat^r . 
ID HAfscb L£N§Es / *; ■ ' 
Fqcd Jars^ •half .full 
OF Water 



A MICROMONXITH- IS A 5* BY 7" CARD WlfW ^LLY .CIP LibS STAPLED ALONG 
'0^E SIDE COT?ESPpNDIN6 T0-7HE fiU^BER. Irmiim LAYERS. -HORIZCS^ SA|^>LE 
ARE* CDLLECTBD IK JELLY CPPS AND AT7&3€D TO THE LID ON THE, CARD, ThE 
CARI>■^W«IN IS IJSED TO REOM) SOI-L mTA. > ' 



*• BA(^IES/-RisTIC WRAP, PILL BOTTLES, -ETC. HAVE BEEN USED ALS6. 
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SOIL 



^ Since soil is a basip component 6f ithe "natural environment" and an 
ImportanV component of land-use whether in the "natural envirorenent" 
or "man- influenced Environment" these activities can be used effec- 
tively\ith a wide range of work projects. 

• .Collecw^hg and analyzing soil data is important before undertaking 
projects. that deal' specifically with land-use such as 'building camp- 
it and trails, or use of land in nearby communities. 



( 



Sdme.Objecti ves ' ' ^ ■ ' 

> 

Behavioral Outcong in Knowledge ; As a result of this Session each 
participant should bejable to: |^ * 



a. 



Describe three ways in which the- living or^nisms in the top 
part Of the soil affect the soil. ^ ' 



b. Construct a soiTmicronwnolith 6f an assigned soil proffle; 
and determine and record texture, structure, pH, tenperature, 
and- color of each layer. 

•c. Write a description soil studied, "using the words re-' 
« corded about that soil on the micrc^nonc^ith. 

• ^ -> 

* d. Dempnstrate the ability to determine the best uses of the land 
in this area, using the data from the sddl micromonolith and 
the land capability charts. • ,i 

r ■ - • J ^ 

\ e. Describe three .things that might determine the proper manage- 
ment of soil resources. 

.. » 

• » 

Behavioral ^Outcomes in Feelings, Awaren'ess, Values, and Action ;! As a 
result of this session ,*each partfcipant sKould be able to: ^ 

a'. Describe how he or she feels about man's effect in this soil 
' environment. ^ " 

; 

b. f Describe how he or she feels about man's effect on the soil 

' environment ^tfhere. they live. , ' , . 

c. Describe what lie or she can do to improve the use of the roil 
ifj rural" areas an^ in communities. . - 



4 
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The tasks and discussion topics in this lesson are designed , 
so that many can be done Vtdividually or in coiribl nation, de^ 
pending upon ;the facilitators' objectiv^|s and time constraints 

It is suggested ^by the writers that continual plan revision 
be done by the people who use this plan. • 
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Actiyifies Cist' 



Activity 



I. Describing Soil ■ 



II. Oteerving, Re- 
condfng Things 

, in the Soil 

III. Developing the 
Skills to Col- 
lect Soil Data 

, IV. Constructing a 
Soil Micro- 
mno^ i th 



Y. Analyzing the 
Soil Data 



VI. Measuring the 
Slope of the 
Land 



\ . 



VII. - Determining' 
PossiWe Land 
Uses 

VUI. Conrauni eating 
Feelings Awa re- 
dness and Values 

IX.* Sunmary. 



Materials Ne€"de<? 



Approximate Page 
Time 



klcar 



Task! Card A 

Pent] 



Jask Card B 
Pencil 



Task C^rd C v 
Pencil ' 
» 

Soil.pH. Kits 
Stfil Thermometers 
Tape Measures 
Jelly Cups and Lids 
Mfcrofflonol i th Cards 
Hand Lenses 
Task Card C , 

Task Card D 
Pencil 

(Optional: Plant 
Identifiqation 
Books, Picture 
Keysi etc. ) . 

iksk Card E 
TOO" Stick or 109 cm 
Stick 

Tape Measure 
Baby Food Jar 1/2 
Full of Water 

•Task Cards D, E & F 
Land Use Data Tables 



Task Card G 



5 min. . 211 

20 min. 211 

ao min. 211 

45-«0 min. 212 



^0-30 min. • 213 



r 



10 min. 



20 min. 



214 



214 



30-40 min. \ 215 



215 
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Soil Investigation 

Set the ^tage i^or this investigation ty reviewing quickly what will 
take place. in the allotted time.* Fo.r example, say: "In this session 
we will develop some skills in collecting, r^ordirtg, and Interpreting 
data about soil dnvironmer^ts. We will then apply these data in making 
s(Nne decisions abOMt how to use this land." 

Note to crew leader: Both the n«tieic and English systems of nej^sure- 
inent are included in the lesson plan. If it has not already been 
dj^ermined, you should discuss and decide with the group which syst^ 
wfil be used. ^. ■ - 



I. DESCRIBING SOIL 



Distribute Task A, page Zie. and^ve the giroup -cwnplete it.tefolre 
going to the study sUes. (5 minutes.) 

II. CURVING AND RECORDING THINGS IN THE SOIL ■ . 
Go on to Task B, page 217. . 

1. ' Have participants do Task B, step 1, before going to study 

site. (5 minutes) ^ (A 

2. TraveH to study s^te. Have participants do Task B, steps 2 
and 3. (15 minutes) ♦ 

' Questions and Discussion 

4 

Discuss the terms Ittter, duff, and humus. Have participants 
pick up sampl'es of Utter, duff, and humus fro^ the arfea they're 
* standing on. 

* ! - » 

V. "What did you find?" . . 
\' . 2. "How do yOu think the organisms you found affect the* soil?" 

. ' 3. "What might be some reasons for the odors in the soil?" 

•■ '■ « _ ' • ' • 

4. "Under what conditions would, you expect to find nrore or dif* 

ferent organisms?" 

4 

III. DEVELOPING THE SKILLS TO ((OLLECT SOIl! DATA ,1 f ^ 

Quest iohs and Discussion' 

Move the group to a sbil profile or soil pit. • 

\ 

1. "What do you see a\ you looK,at this cross section or pr4)fil6 
. r of soil?" ^ * 



"2, "What are some things we might want t6 find out about this 
soil?" . , 

Goflment to the group, "The various conditions and characteristics 
* of soil that you have rafentioned, such as color, texture, struc- 
ture, temperature, and icidity and alkalinity (pH), affect the 
way land can 'be used. Knowledge of these conditions is essential 
to land use planning, whether in a forest or in your backyard. 
. We are going to collect, record, and analyze some information . 
about those soil characteristics." Distribute Task C and refer 
to instructions on the. back side. 

Discuss and dftnonstVate how to collect data about the following 
soil characteristics using the instructions on the back side of . 
Task C. This instructional session is extrenely important. '.The • 
participants need the skills they develop in this session when 
they collect data for the micronwnoTith. tewJhstrate and discuss 
what you are doing as you proceed and .draw on the participants 
' ' for most of the observations. Fgr exan^le, lln denwnstrtiting 

■ texture you nay want to have sables of sand, loam, and clay in 
cans. . hteve participants feel these samples tefore determining the 
texture of the soil layers in the profile. You may -want to 

,. dentnstrate the use of the pl^ kit in front -of the whoje group. 

• Use som foreign material such &s cl^ar* ashes, a rotten log, or 
^ coffee. J. 



J- 



IV. doI^STRUCTING A SOIL MICRCllON(H.ITH 



•Refer' to Task C, page 217. Explain that there is a plac^to check 
or record^ the data collected and a place to sketch How the soil 
looks. ' . ' , - 
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D-isplay the materials available (jars, jelly ^ups. baggies, etc.) 
and danonstrate how they are used to construct a micromonolith. 
I (45-50^ minutes) • - . 



COLLECTING INFORMATION ABOUT SOIL CHARACTERISTICS 

1. Soil layers (horizons). Mark where the soil changes color and\ 
general appearance. Many soils have three major layers op \ 
horizons: top soil, subsoil, and pai:^ent material. Because ' 
soil formation has many variables, may find irore or fewer 
layers. 

2. Color. Describe the color pf each rakjor layer, using your 
own descriptive terms. Moisten soil -to get a more accur,fite 
color description. 

3. Texture (how the. soil feels}. Determine the ^ture of each 
major layerl Texture is determined by the- feel. Rub a , 

•212 ' ^ 



moistened saipiple of soil between thumb and forefinger. Spit 
on saR4)1e to moisten. If water Is not available. 

If It feels very gritty and not plastic— sandy 
If it feels smooth and sllcki or somewhat gritty and 
sticky— loany 

If It feeH smooth, plastic, very sticky— clayey 

o 

4. Stmature (how the soil Is put together In geometric shapes). 
Determine the structure of each major layer. .Carefully 
breafc apart a shovelful of solTfrom each' layer and match Its 
characteristics with one of these structure vfords: 

BlocKy 

t 

Columnar ' 
Granular 

5. T^nperatwpe. Determine the tempefature of each layer. Use 
the soil thermraneter. 

6. pH (acidity or alkallnltv). Determine the pH W e|ch major 
layer. Soil pH Is an irwlcatlon of how well cera^aln plants 

'Can grow In the soil. Put a smalt sample of the\so11 to be 
. tested In d porcelain dish. ^ Do not touch the sample. Use « 
just enough pH reagent %p saturate the soil sample. Hatch 
the color of the pH reagent at the edge of the soil saddle 
with pH color chart, .« * 

Each person should aonstruat a soil miaramonotith (Task C). 
A micromonoHth Is a small nwdel of a soil profile In which 
samples of each soil layer are a^tache^ to a card. 

ANALYZING THE SOIL DATA / [ ' " 

■ ^ \ ■ \ 
After the gr^up finishes Task t, distribute Jask D, page 219. 
Discuss this task by reading the ihstructiois with the whole 
group and going mirJMe first- xa« 6h soil depth. The following 
soil data tables arealso locatjed on the back %f Task D. They 
will be needed for Task D. It may be important to have local 
plant identification books, picture keys, etc., for use by 
parti cioants. in interpreting the soil data tables. (20-30 
minutes) / , 

Questions and Discussion 

1. "Using the oblerved color of the top layer, and Jable II, A 
and B, what did you say about the erosion factor of your 
soil?" 
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2. "Using tbe structure of your soil and Table IV, what did you 
say ^bout the drainage of water?" , ' . 

3. "How t^n did the plants in the study area conform to the 
soil pH plant chart?" 

4. Have groups read how they would set up their own soil pH/ 
plant chart. Point out that soil scientists" determine soil 
pH and record the plants growing. in the area to construct 
a table or chart for use in interpreting soil pH/plant re- 
lationships elsewhere. r * ) ? 

5. If there is a Soil Conservation Service soil survey repcTrt . 
describing local soils available, icea<* its description of the 
soil just studied. Point- out that thesf reports are prepared 
from the sairo information used. G(^are the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service's' description with the'*partici pants' descriptions. 
Usually the descriptions are^ very similar. 

6. "How does this soil description differ frm the one you wrote 
in Task A?" - 

VI. MEASURING THE SLOPE OF THE UV»ID . 

"In addition to the other data we have collected, measurements of 
the slope of the land are needediin order to discuss possible uses 
of. the study area. If the slope/is varied, iroasurements frm 
several .locations may be needed to obtain a fm>re accurate aver- 
age." Pass out Task E, page 221. {lO minutes) 

r • 

VII; DETERMINING POSSIBLE LAND USES ^ ' . 

"Using th^ soil data you have, collected, the slope n«asurements • 
and the land use data tables, determine a land classification and 
possible use(s) for your s%udy site.^' Distribute Task F, page 222. 
(20 minutes) ' • 

■ ■ '^X 

Questions and piscussion ^ • 

1. "^hat recommenclations did you make on Task F?" ^ 

* 2. "How do you feel about the present u^e of this land?" 

3. "How could man improve the use of this land?" 

^ -4. "Wh^it are som uses which could damage the land? What en- 
' vironmental precautions should be taken to. minimize the 
*^ damage?" j i - • 

5. "How do the things we have done so far relate to making land 
■ use decisions?" ^ ' ' i ' 
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6. "HoH do social, ^tononic and political factors affect the 
development and use of the land?" * i 



7. "What are some long-range effects of land use decisions on 
•our socjety?" 



VIII. CCmiNICATING FEEllNGSj^ AWARENESS, AND VALUES 

After the group has convicted Task F or whenever you have time, 
have them do Task G, pag^ 222. (30-40 min.) ' . 

\ 

Ask for responses from Task G and dis^ss. - , 

IX. SUMMARY 

1. "What did we find out about the envirorenent 1n our study 
today?" 

* \ . ' . ■ 

2. "How can we sunmarize our discussions and investlgat'tfiis?" 

3. "How are soiV characteristics ii^jortant in enviroranental 
management?" - • ^ 

4. You may want the participants to evaluate the session by 
Writing how they felt about it. 

t 
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TASK A- 

V 

f 

Write your omth description of soil. tiiis de«:riptii>n for referents iata^. 



TASKB (smali groups) ' 

1. Predict what you will find in the top few indies (centimeteri) of the area to i:^ stiKJied. List your 
predktiom. - . 

2. Select an area abcxJt 2 feet (61 cm) square on the p^CKjnd and sift thrmigK the top 3 inches (7.6 an), 
recordir^ the efVidence of planu and^imals you c^i^rve. Ffeplace tt^ ^ound in ^ tmr ori^nal cc^ition 
as po^ibie. 



Nafne or description i 
Of item in the soil ^ 


e 

Quantity 


Po^ibleeffect on soil * 


. , ^ ^ 


— ^ , 










, ; . 




■ . . 


^ 






1 ^ 


— 











3. The terms fitter, duff, and'humus &k used to descrite organic matter at tfie top of the soil. Frcmi your 
^study above, complete the fblfowing chart , 



* Term ami definition , 


/ ' • • • 
De^ibe the feel 


4 

List the'identifi^le parts of plants 
and animals you found 


Litter (identifiable de^ things 
on surface) 


» t 
m 


-t—^ — 


Duff (partially decomposed 
organic matter * comp^t^d « 






Humus (almost completely 
(Composed nonldentifiat^e 
organic matter) 


/ 


V 
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TASK C • . 

Using the ihformatton on tf^ bsck of this tsS., and the avsilekbie equipment, reterd your c^^ervationi briow. 
Make a mto'omonotith usif^^^ materials provided. ^ . 

Scetch your soii ^ofiie, 1^1 ^ tay^ or hcM-tzor^, and record the data. 



DATA 



PROFILE SKETCH 




Air temperatures:' . 

3 ft. {91,4 cm) Bbow iurface 
Just ^ong surface 4 



Contents of laym s^yow top soil (if Misting): 
Uttw' , 

Duff : 



Humus 



- i 

Totd d^th of layer ^Kiye t£V soil . 



Top^it (a horizon): 

Deptfi in . (cm) to 

Colw__ 



.in. (cm) 



Texture: Sandy. 



Loamy. 



Clayey. 



Structure: Cotumni^ Blodcy Platey Granuler^^ 

N PH • " ^ 

Temperature (*C) 



Plan^roots visible. 



Record below the same information for the other layers. • 



Des^rit^ type of rock in tfre^ bedrock (if present} 
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a>LLECJING INf=ORMAJlO^I ABCMJT SOIL CfHARACTERICT^ 

1. ^Ilsym (horizons). Mark where the soil chan^ cdor and ^nerat appearam^. Many soils have three m^or 
layers or horizora: top soil, «ibsoil, and f^rent material. Becw» soil >ormation has many variables, \qu iwv 
find more or fewer layers* > i 

2. Cto^. D^ibe the color of eadi major layer ^oising yoiiroatqiiescri temis. Moisten Mil to get a mofe 
. fi^curste color description. ^ / ^ *• * 

a TexUifw (how the soil fwls). Determinejtfie texture of e«h major layer. Testure i$ t^^mn^ by tfta feei^ 
Rub a nH^istaned smtpto of soil between thumb and foref Irg^. S0it on sample to ftiot^, if vwer is not 
avattabie. ' ^ ^ - 

If it feaJs very gritty an6 not plastic- sandy 
' If it feels smooth and ^idc, or somewhat gritty w«l stidcy- loamy w 

If it feels siT^th, phstic, very stidcy-^ clayey 



4. Strwtufn (hdw the soil is put to^ither in ^nretric shapes). Determine the structure of erch m^or Ipyer^ 
C»^efully break fipart a shovelful of soil from Bxh layer and match its diaracteristics witfrone of the^ 
structure wprds: Blocky^ - ggg 

4 

* Columnar " nftfl - , 

GrarK^iar -^v.^* . . , 



V Piatey . 

p. Temperatuf9, ^Determirw the temperature of each layer. Use the »>il ^termpmeter. 

* 9. pH (aci<|ity or alkalinity). Determine ;he pH ^i^each major teyer. Sioil pH h an imj^cation of how ¥vell cmtmn 
plaits can grovv in the soil. Put a sniall sample of the soil to be tested a porcelain didi. Do not tou<^ the 
sample. Use just enough pH reagent to saturate *e soil sample. Match the «>lor of the re^nt at the 
ed^ of the soil sam(:Me with pH coIck choi., . ♦ , > 

Each pe«ofS should comtmct a so// mkromcnafith (Ta* C). A micromonolith is a small model of a soil 
profile in whic*i samples of each sdil layer are attached to a cyd. ^ • 




r\ » 

TASK O (individuals g^oupt) 



V 1* 

alyzingsoilqAta 



Using the soil data you o^Wted mni tha hrf ormation provicted in the soil data t^\es theoth^ sicle of this 
Task, pomplata the jbtlpwirm. 



1^ 



1. On tfie basis of soiFcil^th, cc»iiplete ^ following (refer to Table I). 

The potfptial of mV so|l .for water storage^ is 1_ 

Why? ^ > ^ ' ' L 



^ On.the basis of color, complete the following (refer to Tabie^ It). 

t * ' 

a. Tt^ top soil, or A hcK'izon: , » 



AnfK>unt of organic material . 

Erc^ion faclBC-^ 

Fertility ^_ 



b. The drainage in the subsurface soil, or B horizon, ijs: 



3. On the basis of texture, complete the following (refer to T^e ill). 



L^er or horizon - 


Water holding capacity 


Too^ess or soil ' ^ 

^ . . - . _ ^ . . - . _ ^ _ 


Topsoil^A 






Subsoil B 







4. On the basis of structure, complete the followir^ (ref^ to Table IVj. 



L^yer or horizon 



Topsoll A 



Subsoil B 



Penetration of Water 



Drainage 



Aeration 



5. On the basis of pH ran^, complete Vtj^ollowing (refer to Table V). 



Some plants that could grow here according to tKe soil pH 
plant chart • ^ 


Some plants actually observed 
growing here ^ 




s 


1 


^ - % ■mi n 1 



How well did the plants In the^stugiy area check out with (he pH you measured? 



Describe in a short paragraph how you would set up an experiment to collect data and construct your gwn 
soil pH plant chart, • 

6. On the basis of the soil temperatures, complete the statement below (refer to Table VOs The plants on my 
soil hsys , growth taking place now. I predict that in 3 months the grow^ conditions of the soil, on 
the b^is of soil temperature, will J . 




7. Write a soil description about tfijs soil usir^ the wordsf rom the dt^ayR^ollected and recorded on the soil 
micromonolith card. Compare this description with-the one you wrpte at the beginnir^ of the session. 
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» 4 
• * 



AMI. 




tOIL MTA TAiliEt 



* % - , 


-r^ ^ ^ 


— . — — — — — . tf — 1 


V-^^ ^ 


-^4 


Ml 


'wotf. nor 4^ o^.i «v) 




ttarap Mtd CtaRt r^M* 










« * 















rntUCTUftt pN tC^t CQMOITtOltS 




ftrtic«fi« 






T 

d Dirt nip V 






jCBlymtHf flllll 




m • 

Qaod 


















• 
















r^-" 


)U . 









1 





— ^ 


D»rtt fdirti «MV 


— r — "T" 

^ * 

brown! 
♦ • 

» 


vl 


Amowtt of Qr|»nic tm^it*' 










Lorn 




— ^ ■ "'"1 


. AtTMioA 








Awatftai Nitrsgm 

















V. RCtATtOlt^lMf^tQat.DHTOnANT.Sr£aS« , , 



' U» 



♦ # 



ft, SUUUftf AdI SOIL m HORirON) 



tttelvr-toflBatf lO^i. poor MmtMA 





0H 7.M» Mo«k 0«M1B. 



SoimKtft poofly to poorly Mmtf to^ti 



"TAtLi VI. fiOME^LAnoNSHiPS Of tc^ ni*«RAnmf TO pimAnt Qfioirm 



TAiL€ III. fiOAIf iFFCCTSOf TIXTU^E OW KHi CO**l>ITK»« 
W»Wtci<s»fl eipaeitv 

d " ^ - - K - 

■ ■ ^ - ^ ..... 
(Mttr too M^Uy fotVvt «•> 




. i 





rtMt rowlh dMf Mff tr«>«4iif MM 




No |r«vtil ^ McwrM OTri not ftlNv 

1 -^-r- 

















( 
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TASKfe' . ' . . * ■ : ^ — 

MEASURING TH€ SLOPE OF THE LAND ' ' / ^ 

4. Sriect « place ^at ref^esents th« averagt dope of tf^ lirai being studied or take several rmteurwirent^ 
md averai^ them. ^ ^ ' [ . ^ . 

2, ; Place dne end of a 1(X>-irtch (100 cm) stick on the ^ofm you vi^nt tp meraMss. Hold sttek so tt to about 

level. t1 you use a different length stic£, then correct by utit^ the tonventon taMe. 

3. Place e jar with swne liquid in i,t on the outrl^ stick, Raise or Ibvver the stick untiMevel. ' ^ 
4* MMsure the num^r of Im^es (c^timdtmMib treo/i^ of the stick is bff tite ^m/nd. 

5. The nuinber of (nntimetersi ii^e slof» of die ^and inl;ierc^t 

' ^ ^- . - ' / \ ^ • 

6r Repift the abovi steps in ^^aldiff erent «reas to ^ m m^age dope of the ImJ beir^ investniated^ 



\ 



\ 



mMS (CM) 

ABOVE (smm 



1 ^ 



/ 



(X3NVER^0N TABLE 



Sticic fingth 
(inched) 



Distance the end of the 
stick is above the ^ound 



Mult, 
conversion factor 



Slope 
% 



1CK) in, (cm) 
50 in. Icm) 



in. (cffi) 
in. {cm) 



X 



' 1 
2 



I. 
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TASK F (small groups) 
DETERMINING K3SSI6LE LAND USES 



Man's gmit diversity of 'land uses requires different sets of critecia that sihdyze a^v^rjety of soil ami factors 
in differ^t ways. These fac^irs mus^^be a)nsidered in determtnir^ the mcfot apiKOpriate land use f€^ a given 
vea. The most limiting soil fKtor wtil be the major influence in determinir^ the bef^t u^ of the laiKl. See the 
Land Use Data Table^for defteiition of limiting soil . fdCtor<« V ^ 

'v.. - . ■ ' . ' 

Using th« da^ from Tasks D and 1 are! from the Land Use Data TaUes, answer the fdlowing Questions. 

s ' ^ / • ' 

Acceding to the Laid Use Data Tables, ^is land could be used for: 

1.^A^i(^lture (Jist and explain why): ^ - 



2. Ck^parK:y land uses 
Roads and street^^ 
Building sites 
Septic tahk filter fields 
Picnic and camp areas 

I feel the best uses of this land would be:. 



Why?. 



T)^SK G (irtdivif^ats or small groups) 

in addition to the focfon we have collected information about today, list ot^^rs that influewe the way land is 
used. ^ * 



Factor 



Who'^ls Ifwotved 



I nf iuem^ On Land 



X 



Select or»,or two of the above.factors and describe what ycm might do to become involved in determining how 
tfie land will us«l in your backyard, asmmunity, county, etc. . \ 

7~ '' "I SOIL INVESTIGATION Task Car8 
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LAND USE DATA TABLES 



AGRtdULTURAL liSES 



Ol^actkm: , Cirdt tKt it^ In tach of tt^ f hr« cokunm b«l(^ that bmtt dafcnkm ia^ of tha f hre toil factors in ^ 
soH you stMdIad. Tha nKMt llmltif^ soli faoor wtfl datartnirw the best agricultural usa of ^ fMi. A iimftingi soti 
factor ba dafir^ » somthtng ^at will rattrtct ^ uta of land for'dasirad actiiritias, ThcPmost iimitlng factor 
tndit^^ ttw mxost a^f»t»priate agru^ltur^ us^ 







SOIL FACTORS 


■ ' y ' I 














Agriculture Uses 

■ % — : ^-^ — ■ 


I 


Mona 


< 

E>atp 


Gdbd 


Loam or silt 
' loWn* 


Farm crof^-Hculttvatkm good soil 
mngmt. practice 


3-20 


SliQht to ivTodaf' 
ate 


'Wod, daep 


S<^nicwhat 

pOCH* 


Sandy foam or 
siltyday* 


^arm crops-few to semal ^mtM 
cultivatton p^actte 


20^30 




Shalli»fv 


Poor 


. Smtd or day 


Ocxasipnal cuHKrattOT. many spedd 
practtc^ 

V 




Hon^ to slight 


Detip ^ 


Good to 
poor 


Stony 

If 


Pasture-woodlml cultivation: no 

machirSNry c^ be used 
• 




Very savarc 


Deep to 
shallow 

Daef) to 
^^iow 


Good to 
poor 


Sandy, kmny^ 
dayay rodcy 


Fai^ra. tihbm gttmini, vvoodtand, 
wildlife, no oiHh^tlon machinery 


^1 


Nona to axtram 


Eiomsive 
to poor 


Rocklnd/rivar 
wash, stfKlckinas 


WiK^tfe, ramatkm 


" Loam Ts a combiriation of tar>d, tilt, ^ day partidas. 


^ 



Occupancy Iwid met 

Sdoct the most limitingffactof for each lard um MHi record the overall limitation (ri^t, modaratt or Mv«a) on 
TaskF - 



tsnd Urns and F9ctan 
Affm:tlng ThH Um 





Modmw LkniMkm 


Savtfft Limiutkm 


Roadl«^ Streets 
Slopes 
Depth 
Watertable 


0-12% 

Over 40 in. ^ 
Over 20 in. 


i 

(2-30% 

2a40 ia (50,ai01.6cm) 
10-20in/|^.4'&a8cm} 


Over ^ 
Less th^ 20 in. 
Less than 10 m. 


Bu ltd ii^ Sites 

Slopes 
' Depth 

Watertabia 

- 


ai2% 

bv^ 40 in. 
Over IB. ^ 


12-20% 

20<40 in. 150.8- 101.6 cm) 
20^30 in 150.8-76. 2 cml 


Over. 20% 
Less than 20 in. 
Less than 20 in. 


Septic Tank Filter Fields 
Slope 
Depth 

Watertable depth 
be\(m trench 


0-7% / 
Over 6 ft. ' ^ 

Ovec 4 ft. 

f • / 


7-12% 

4-6 ft. {121.9-182.9cm) 
24 ft. {61.0-121.9 cml 


7^. 

Over 12% 
Less tl^n 4 in. 
Less th^ 2 ft. 


Picnic and Camp Areas . 
Slope ^ 
Stones 

Watertable durir^ 
season of u% 


0-20% 
Over ^ in. 


7-15% 
2a50% 

20^^ in. 150.8-76,2 cm) 

s 


Over 15% 
Over 50% 
Less th«i 20 in. 



ANiMAi INVESTIOATION 



^TERIALS LiST (K?R A mOkP (X= ID Bmi£ES) 

Golden Natii« Guires - zoology^ mam^als^ fishes^ reptiles^ 

AM) AM^IBIANS ' 
BlNOCULAf» >^ / 

Spotting SaFE(«n-icliAL) ' • 
Animal Task and Data Cards - ID sets 

^ OR 5 EAO^ of animals SKlflJ_S/ SKINS^ STUDY MAMMALS/ BIRDS, 

m picrn^s qf; tic different parts of animals(for option] 
activities) 




ANIMALS * ' . 

This.investigatiQmwi.il h^ efilJi^lees collect and interpret information 
•that will help the| i^den^tf^ spne relationships that"^xist between 

animaTs and their environment in your area. It also provides art op-- • 
_portunity to nrave into a discussion of the impact of population on the 

environment since we, too, are animals* and react jnr the- san» way that 

otfer animals react. - ' * * ■ , 

The entire investigation could ie completed, at one tin« or over. a 
longer period, -coeqiletlng one on ^re^ tasks during B dally EA sesslorv. 
. Review the purpose and general f)rocedure^' with enrollee'sWfofe begin* 
nint the tasks. (Note: AnimaT naterials suoh as skulls 'and skins can 
usuaVly bie obtained frm local fi^h an4 game departn^ts, natural 
history museums, and universities, if your, request is made' long before 
the material is needed. »If this material cannot be obtained, photos of 
the various materials can 4be used effectively.) 

Some Objective^ .1''^ 

' . ■ ■ . ■ 1** ■ 

Behavioral Outdomes in Terms 'of Kn(wledge> As a result of these y 
activiti es, you should be able to: * 

a. Ijientify and describe three different habitat types. 

b. Identify and descril^ six different animal adaptations. 

c. Construct a diagrai»of a food cffain or. an energy cycle using 
the evidences of animal life observed. 

* 

d. Describe possible adaptation^'f certain animals tha€ .enable 
them to live in a particular ^nvironii«nt. 

Be'havioral Outcomes in Terms of Feelings, Awareness, Values and Action : 
As a result of these activities, each participant shoWd be able to: 

a. Evaluate one habitat for a particular species of aoimal. 

b. Describe three things that come down in everyday life that 
will make the energy cycle and ^nsumer habits more efficient 
and that will cause the least amount of harm to the ecosystem. 

c. Design and sketch an animal- well adapted to, a particular 
habitat. . ^ 



^09 . , 
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Activity 



Materials Needed 



Approximate Page 
TiiTO 

- i — , — 



I. 'Observing ^and 
Measuring 
Animal Si^t- 

" ings and 
* Evidence 

11^ ^Comparing 
Habitats 



III. 



IV. 



V. 



VI. 



Observing and 
Discussing 
Animal Adapta- 
tions 

A. Optional 

Activities 
1 . Animal 
' Adapta- 
tion • 
,2. ClassTfy- , 
ing Tooth 
and Mouth 
Adapta- 
tions for 
Food Use 

Exploring Rela- 
tionships Between 
Animals and Some 
Environmental 
Factoids 

Discussing 
'Changes in 
Animal Habitats 

Communicating 
Feelings, Aware- 
ness, and Values 
A. Optional 
Activity. 
1. Design- 
ing a 
Model 
Animal 



Vn;:\Summary 



Tasit Cards A & B • 

■Binoculars 

Field Guides, etc. 



Paper Pad 
Pencil ' 

Task Card C 



1-1 1/2 hr 



A 



45-60 ml* 



Skulls 

Skins, or photos of such 
Field Guides 
Skulls or photos 



Task Cards D, E & F ^ 
Field Guides 



Task Card G 



Task Card H 



Pad 
Pencil 
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30 min. 



20 min. 
20 min. 



1 hr 



1. hr 



15 min. 



30 min. 



30 min.' 
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230 



233 



234 



234 
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Investigating Some AniaWls §nd Their Environneat . 
. ■ • • . .. ' • ■ ' 

Set the stage for this investigation by reviewing quicMy what will, 
take place. For epcample, say: . "During. thns session we will collect 
and intei^^t tnfonr#tion that will help ijs identify some .relation- 
ships tiSt exist betwi^n animals and their environment in this area." 

Note to facilitator: loth'the metric and English systems Of measurf- 
rofent are included in the lesson pTan. If it his not already been. 
determine<i, '>^u should 'discuss and decide^wi^h the group, which system 
will be used. ' * * J ' * • • 

^ f . « - ■ . L ^ . ... 

I. OBSERVING AND MEASURING K\NIMAL SIGHTINGS^ AND EVIDENCE • 

Questions and Discussion * • 

1. "What animals would we exoect- to find living in this area? 
(Vertebrate, Invertebrate) . , ^ 

- 2. ''What are the needs of these animals?" • | 

3. "What are son» n.anies of the places where animals livJ?" 

•4. "Where would you look for animal S^ around here?" i 

5. "What habitat c'onditions exist in this area that woujd be 
important to the animals?" (Vegetft t ion soils, nK)is";ure re- 
lationships, temperature) 

6. "What evidence might we find tha't animals have been here?" 
(Sightings, sounds, smells, tracks, droppings, nests, burrows, 
partially eaten food) ' 1^ j 

7. "What are some guidelines that we need to consider- sb our , 
investigation will cause the least impact on the envjiron- 
ment?" List on task A. , . 

Pass out Task A, page 237 and go over instructions. Al^ow 30 
minutes, then d1scuss.it with the enroll ees. 

II. COMPARI-f<G HABITATS , 

I 

Pass out Task B, page 239, and go over instructions. (30-45 
minutes) Have the group use the area used inTask A as one 
habitat If they^ant to. 

• Questions and Discussion 

1. "What habitats did you explore?" 

♦ 
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^ '■ ••■ ' '.V ■ ■ . ■ i • 

2. Break into three groups and have each group put the data for 
one habitat from Task^ on<a large piece of paper/ Have each 
group put thetr display up and report'On it (chara(Gterfi4fcs^ 
animals there, or evidence). Use three, dlffierent habitats*. 
Record responses on board. ' i % 



3. "What could aocount the dffferences and similarities of 
" the habitats?'' ^ 

4. "What arfe some other animals that might'live ifl the different 
habitats?" 

5» "After looking at this* information and our discussions, what 
cartvWe say about ha^l^tats^?" . . ' . ^ 



IIP.. OBSERihNG^AND DISCUSSING ANIMAL ADAPTATISRS. ' 

' ' . * ' * 

"Animals are adapted to their environment in many ways. What 
characteristics of an aniiral would we look at in detennining why 
it lives in ii particular -habitat?" 

Vass out Task C, 'page 239' and go over Instructions. Discusrirask 
C when grQup has finished. (20-30 minutes) 



Optional .Activities 

If appra|r%te, during these activities say something such as: 

"The puflbfie of these activities is not necessarily to- the 
-ammaV^al though many of you know them frcmi past experience. The 

purpose is to observe the different parts of animals up close and 
, to make some Inferences about where they live, what they eat, etc. 

If you are Interested in the names of these animals, there are 

specific books on animal identification. 

* " ■ . • 

T. Animal Adaptation (20 minutes) 

This activity can be done with the actual animal parts (sRulls 
, pelts, stuffed mammals, and birds) or by using pictures of, ' 
different animals cut or copied from encyclopedii^, national 
wildlife magazines. Golden Nature Guides, Peterson field 
guiaes, etc. 

Put the following parts of animals into Separate piles and ' 
have about three or four participants around each pile. . 

5-6 skulls (carnivores, omnivores, herbivores) 
5-6 study specifnens (weasel; skunk, m^e, chipmunk) 
5-6 pelts (bobcat, coyOte, fox, other raccoon) 
5-6 birds (woodpecker, grossbeak, flicker, bluejay, 
hummingbird) 
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a. Adaptations of one part of'an animal 

Tell participants to list anytypes of adaptations that 
they can obsrerve that will help infer; Wt^at type of 
. habitat the animaFmight live in, wherfe in tte f ood chain 
- it might be, and where this animal might live in the en- 
vironment (names/of animals afe not Invortant), Eaeh • 
group will then report their findings'to t»« other groups. 

/^t the end of each presentation, ask any tjufislions th?t 
might draw more fnformat^ion out of the group. For example, 
if the group didn't infer that the coyote and fox had 
developed th6 sense, of smell, sight, and hearing because 
of a long nose, forward eye sockets and Targe iears, ask 
the- group: "Pn" the basts df observable characteristics, 
which senses do you think have been hi gWy developed in 
these tw) animals?" (If groups ask you questions about 
aninal'^ names, etc.. tell them to wait until we try to 
out som of the' different group's reports together.) 

b. Matching pelts and skulls 

' » • , * • 

Put three er-four skulls and the iptching pelts or study 
specimens in the center of all four groups. Tell them, 
"Would somebody please match the skulls w4th the other 
parts of the animals?" Let the group^splve the task 
'without' help from the facilitator. 

After they have finished this part, say: "Each group had 
only part of an'animal, so, on the basi-s of observable 
characteristics, they could only make certain inferences. 
Now, by adding anpther part of the aMmal and by pooling 
each group's observations, we know more about the animal. 

c. Constructing s food qhain using aninial parts 

"let's try sonffithdng else." Put the nrole, chipmunk, 
weasel, and coyote skulls and bobcat skin in a pile. Tell 
, them, "Would sonwbody build a food chain from these parts 
of animals." After they have done that,, say, "We have 
now put more data together to further interpret our in- 
formation about these animals." Perhaps let each person 
draw.or sketch the food chain. 

Classifying Tooth and Mouth Adaptations for Food Use (?0 
minutes) 

a. « Developing a key , ^ 

»' • . . 
Give each group of five to eight a group of.four to six 
skulls to classify. .Among the skulls to classify it is 
desirable to have those from carnivores (fox, bobcat), 
herbivores (muskrat. chipmunk), and omnivores (bear, 
racoon). 
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Instructions:* 

'\* ■ * . . 

-"(S>serve the skulls that you have been given, look at 
the characteristics of their teeth and/or raou^h." 

^-"Place the skulls into two piles on the basis of simi- 
larity and difference of thejfr tooth or mouth character- 
i sties. Try to use observations rather than inferen^s,.** 

-"fteke a large key on .flip dhart paper» starting with the 
ttid piles that you've ma^. Write the reason for the two 
piles yoti've n^de." 

-"Continue to divide the tm pi Ties Into two more piles and 
write the reason. Continue dividing the skulls until 
each, has te«n sing^led' out." * , 



^. 4Skjit ls 



2 Skulls 



Those with 



ThoM) 



Those 

WiftOUt 



(Uli 



^uii 



2 Sculls 



Th(^ without 



TNMe 



Those 

without 



Skull 

/ 



-"Leave your skulls ia^nd key and rotate to a key which 
another group has made. Try to place their animal skulls 
in the appropriate plaices on their key." 

b. Grouping skulls by tooth structure 

"Using the observations you made in developing your key, 
place the skulls in the three following categories:" 

-Mainly shearing back teeth that'cut like scissors— ^ 
carnivore (meat-cutting). 

-Mainly grinding back. teeth, like human back teeth- 
. herbivore (plant-eating). 

rBoth grinding and shearing back t^th, or teeth n»d1fied 
to do both cutting and grinding— omnivore (plant- and 
meat-eating). " 
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IV.' EXPL0RING,RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ANIMALS AND S0(^ ^NVlftqfWENTAL 
FACTORS , . . 



0 

\ 



Food CMins - * /f* 

"One relationship anibng'aniffials living in a particular enyiron- 
ment is ^ food chain shwing *fhat animals eat arf(^ who ests th^. 
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1. ^ajS characteristics of an animal would \lpok at tcide- 
-^ermine what it eats?"- , . ' ' 

2. * "What Char^cterhtics of an animal woU(ld we look at to de- 

termine* whayother animals eat it?" . ^ 

3. "What do we mean when m talk ab^ut pfedator/prey relation- 
ships?" . 

Pass out Task D, page 24f>^d go over instructions. (10 minutes) 
Questions and Discussion • ^ 

1. Have groups share their food chains. 

2. "How can nioibers of animals help you detfermine an animal's 
• position in the food chain?" 

3. "How can animal adaptations help you determine an animal's 
position in the food chain?" " 



Energy Cycle - - 

• ■ . 

1. "Food chains jllustrate -the n»vement of energy through a 
portion of the environment." ^ 

2. "What do you think would happen to the food ch^1n if that 
wasvthe extent of energy flow in the environment?*^ 

Pass out Task E, page 240. (15 minutes) 

3. "Think about the diagram in Task E; place the appropriate # 
organisms from your habitat in the appropriate places and 
draw arrows." 



^J^estions and Discussion , 

1. "What is the function of each part of the energy cycle?" 

2. "What do you think would happen if the group you selected 
was removed from this ecosystem?" 

3. "How does the energy cycle relate /to a food chain?" 
• _ .' 233.305- 



-'Lf no one iMUi^d -about;' the idecomposef>s , asl 



. ^ . one iiili(fid'%bout;' the idecomposef>s, what th^ lihi-nk 
^ . ^would 4iappenif thlfe<gfo«p we^e elimlpatftdjj. . • . ^ 
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* 'Relationship of An.i1nals to the Envirofmtept . * ^ . 

1. Pass out Task F, page 241 jand animafl data cards. AnimaBi data 

* cards are' on the back Task F- "Se1§ct one animal of your 

^ I* choice, or use'fone of the.arniraal cards and evaluate the area as . 
^? to ' the^iui tabfl i ty jf tite area for that ^njmali" Ask people- ^ 
• • ♦to take differefftT^Jimals'so the area ^s evalxiated for a - 
V variety of afiin^TF^^ ••Hai^ reference gu^ides to get infortaatlon 

^ . about different animal^. ' - . 

2. "Many times"*TreNUSfi only our own value svstem in evaluating 

, things /or other pepple or purposes.* It may^help you, there- 

fore, tdUlo this task for the animal you picked tjyi assuming 
the role of that ^nimal." (30 minutes) * ' . 

Questions •and Discussion - 

1. "What do you tnink. are some of the. relation^hipis among animals , 
that live in this area?" , f - .1 

2. ySn the' basis of our bbservations and discussion so far* htw 

can we sumnarize the relationship between animals, and their - 
environment?" • > • • ' 

I " ■ • ■ • • ■• ■ ■ ■ 

V. DISCUSSING CHANGES ;N ANIMArmBUATS ^ ^ 
^ , Questions ,arKl Discussion • ^ ^ 

1; "Are habitats always the same?" 

2. "What kinds of influences can cause changes?" 

Pass out Task G, pajge 243. (10 minutes) 

' Questions and Discussion 

1. Have individuals read their de.scriptlons and compare different 
descriptiens. • . 

2. What evidences did you "find that show mart^s influence in this, 
area? ^ . " ' 

VI. C0MMUNICATI«6 FEELINGS, AWARENESS, AND VALUES 
Go on to Task H,-page 243. (10-15 minutes)- \ 
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Ask for responses from Task H and discuss.' 

Optional Activity— Designing a ^del Animal , * 

"In our investigations today *w have dUcussed sbftie adaptations 
that animals hVe for . living successfully tn their fehvirorenent, 
Let's put these adaptations together and design a model animal 
to live intone habitat found here." 

Instructions: "Working in pairs, design- a model anim^that you 
feel wuTd be beTT adapted to one habit found, here. WNgj^yoU 
have finished, give your'animal a name that seens to sum up its 
characteristics." - ' • . ■ 

"Con^l^er the followiTig ideas tn your sketc^i and Identify tlie 
parts of the anim^^ha^ you designed for the items listed below 
and any other iteml^ou consider:" 

1. Adaptations foj: food gathering 

2. Adaptations for defense, protection 

3. Adaptations for seasonal changes j ^ . 

4. Major foods required (kind and amount) ^ 

5. Amount of habitat required for needs 

6. Value of animal to environment. 



SUWIARY " 

1. miscuss results of Task H. 

2. "What did we find out about animals in our field study session 
today?" ' 

3. "Why are animals important in the environment?" 

4. "How can we sumrWize our discussion , and investigations 



today?" 



5. "What R^thods and processes did we use in our investigations 
today?" (this may be useful for the first field session to 
identify processes used ip the investigation.) » 

6. You may want the participants to evaluate the session, by 
writing how they felt about it. 



r 30/ 
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TASK A (individudts or smalt groups) 



1. List guideiines to use in minimizlf^ the impact you will have on the environment whileKloing this 



task. 



to 



, mA record ffliy^animais 



2. Explore as many places as you can from 

or evidence, or signs of animals {feathers, nests, scat, tracks, partly consumerf foocti etc.) and the 
rnimbers of each. ^ - . * 



3. Observe and list different habitats for animals in the area {grass, ojltivated fields, hedges, etc.) 



1 4. List anima! foods observed in the area. 



t 
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MUSICIIAT 



:*t^' "*« 

# ^ >^ > 



rox soumtiet 




SNORT- Till tCD inntm 



WEASEL 



ItlMK 
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COTTCWTAIt RABBfT 



e » * 




•LACK ^/mT!^^ ' «^ 



/ 



TASK B (small groups) 

t. Sete€t three different habitats in this area and record the'data in the chaf Give each habitat a Kama 
based upon the characteristics that you record. % ^ 



Habitat 


1 




III 


Characteristics 












u 







• 


m 


t 

• 


Name of Habitat 


. ... — ,_ ... 


~ --. 




Name artd'ruimbers of 








animals or eviderKe 






m 






« 









^— 





2. What could account for the similarities and differerKe among habitats? 



'TASKC 

List some things about the animals in this area that would enable them to iiye here. 

Think about the characteristicv traits, and adaptations of the animals you have found in this area or that 
we would expect to find living here, 
Fill m the following chart. 



Animal 



Things that enable them to live here (characteristics^ 
trait$, adaptations) 



.J 



\ 



How'it helps them live here 



1 
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TASKD 

Using the information from Task^ A and B, construct at least a five-stage focxl chain that shOHS 
predatof/prey relationships. 



TASK E 



List the animals Or their evidences you have seen in. the appropriate pl^:es in this diagram. Put in arrom. 
if What other words and ways can you think of to illustrate a similar cycle? 




Plants 



Nutrients 



Decomf>osers 
(bacterid, fungi) 



/ 



Devth 



Herbivores 
(plant eaters) 



Carnivores 
♦ (meat eaters) 



What would happen if the group were eliminated? 



•ill 
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TASK F 



V|i^ing witfi ano^sr per«>n, evaluate this area for om animal. FU) out the animd data c«rd btkm before 
itoing the tsA, or use the data fc^ ofie inirrAt on the bmk of this card. 



Animai Data 



ANIMAL 

Where it lives 

Food ne«l$ 

Predators 



^^Mier (adi^t{i>llity to man, life ^>dn, 
reproduction rate, etc.) 



1. How would you rate the mea for the »iimal's following needs: 
a. General habitat 



b. Winter and summer food supply. 



c. Evidence of predators for your animal . 

d. Other factors . 



2* How marry of your ttrigndd animdf or thefa* evld^toes dkJ ycHi fimi in the area? 

LHt some relationships you think exist mwg the animals of tfie same i^&tes ^ready iiv 
there. 



How might the animals react to others of the same species mwing in 
3. Which of the habitat types will these animals (^$e? 



Where wiii they probably locate home, ne^t den or ji^^r^mf.. Why? 
«4. What are some ways that this species of animal affects this environment? 
5. Summarize how the animal assigned to you might react to iiving in this environrrwnt. 
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COTTjbNTAa 




3 4 m 

A7 9 102 



tendtr. tan to tNtnMi. r«in^ ^ony. 
i #''4'' ( 1 0l2< 1 2. 7 cm) ditmitir . 



ScmN Mipi mift md iMrk rfiOMing 



HABITAT Bf|«iHv thicfisN mtfi 

QpMHi^ wroodrand iMtft optfi 
•unlit pnchtff. GOMT to ^idi in, 

CP»*r end boflfcy f«flC« nmm 



FOOD NEEDS Itummtf) Mffty rtt^ 
lueeutem pi«ftta, MMd mdt , gran* 

avfiow and ftinwe naad. ^ 

VOPULAtlON: Dm ri^f par 4 acfvt 
(2 hactaiaf ) it Gon^darad a oooo 
papulation. Two ratiWfi par acra it 
cpnaic^iad h^ih. 

On a«Mi wn0 vounQ: Mkm font' 
f ootad, «i^9gad. and raptiJian 
pfadatofi. fA*» man. 



Kt 



COVOTf 



Oo^a drodo^ hair. oHan 
iiflif Mtoiad. 

Partlalfv cof^ufnad of anmt*. 

tag bOM brodaft. 

Dana u^dw traai, rockv »aaa. tp^i. 



HABITAT P*9tftn. {Jaaa*! onan iwood- 
tan(h. t»rachv and cxHfidar 
vaai Utwat^ not mofttn^^m^im 
(fllB km) front i 



fOOO NEEDS Sman <t>daAH. faUbfH, 
fruca, atmoti ^>v Maak «>f okt 
antmaf, ttia vou«i«fif moaf ammtN. 
waBaiattoA. ca«f icii. armoi4 
cnv thing 

f*^HJLATlONS Qntpat iq mita 
««lwa found MiffitHK rotfta 
aboul Id 1&9 km) 

mOATOflS OAvaii»i« Mcata 
On I 



Lt^ES^AN 2tOvaaf« 
OI'FSraiNO Qnaiini* of & tOi 
iraar 

OUiTI TCRfttTO^tAL 
COI^ATIBLE WITH WAN 



Evidanca 



3 Bo 

t BOR) 



3*^ 



oWoni. AflPtd ^ rica ffrtlna. 

Burr<Mt3^*r HS-^Scm} tftamattr 
tn tfM B^"*^ f lAin (o|i^ 
fi«V Bt found kn old h y BdI n Bt. In 



UaMaNy vaia ««id dOMn conatniciion. 

Envty nad <Wtl» from piaa. ipryca 
and fir imlti. aeama. 



/ 



Etf^danca 




Ben' f^OMfidbf) paOao about 1 f4*' 
(OJ cm) dlamatar, from btocfc to 
tan in ^stor, uaualtv a duxan of rnorf 
mooaplaa^ '^''^^^^ 

Ha^ on fanfta , f»o«ow ^ ' 



HABITAT KaaHf avafv cfcy-iand 
halHict n Dccupiad l om aw rf wa by 
ihtt ipacm FOrattt. ^atiiandi. 
a. or eombiftaikinB of tfia 



FOOD NE£D5^ Saadi. nun. acorni. 
imacrt Skof a« foot) for Mtmar 

POfHiLATiONS B tO mica Par aera \ 
n/2 ha^ira) »«<on«idfvad narm^/ 
10-1& m«t per acf a coiHKfa*«r 
high 

PWEDATOWS 0*(¥H, ha«A(, co^ofat. 
> bobcan. houaa a<t, 'or. 
- iwtMa* . Mak M. Mffloat atf moat aafara 



HABITAT Conrfar ♦orMfi.daaarl ihftfb. 
cHwmrr^, grMland mth dirub, hard- 
«^iad hiraat i* twovvaa plJ^tt praaant 

FOOD NEEDS Shfubt srW fwi^s nwsl of 
thavaar. ^"•P^*^ Favoradfooc^ 
tnduda ntw growth of txHarfeftrfh. 
nio«n!airtmaho9ar»¥.rf>o^tc***'<y ***** 
iMas^aat tagataru«h, ruft«ar, ptna and 
ftf bought 

POPULATION Vari^jla dantifv May ba 
10-^ par tQ mtia on mnw ranga 2'4 
tiar par fquv a m>>a m 6 aqwM km) 
m lufiwnac 



Pf^EDATO^S 



Mtfii. dog. cougar, eoyota. 



Hoof icrapa irarti en fallan logs 



T£RRJTO<^lALITy Cfagafioi^t m 
wmtar (car) ifva to9*thar) 

LIFESPAN a-tOyaart. 

OFFSPRING On« Of two lawvnf pa* 
yaar 

C0MP4^T!BLE WITH MAN 



HACCOOM 




Dmj^ \n HoS»fi traaa. cavaa, lOft, frownd 
buffOMi. OpBR^ 1* mi ^an^aiar. 



Scat katm. oHan fownd on 
contain MN of er^rfWt, f 
claim, taadi. ate 



tefi, andofaan 



Evidanca 

* WOOOFiCICfil 
Tha tptfhd el lappint or druovnifig. 
DrUl hetai in dasf trtac, Niga. f onca 



NMt In 1,8"y i^M-JM cm) <tt«wawr 
hoM in ttaat, poaa, aac 

S<9^iMi9 of b*ac>i and t*^t» b«d« 
that ancai a d^ptnfl' fii^l paitarn. 




HABITAT 

and lakaa. cof A f laidf 

FOOD NEEDS PrwKipflttv frvcti. nvia, 

^moat ar^'th^ng 

FtyuiATiON fomt m^ par 1ft aaw 
rtcomidarad hi^ Oapdodlon food 



PREDATORS Man. dot. cotoid. 

TCRRlTORiAtftV NotaRfongv 
tvHfOftaf vun0. 

LIFESPAN tOIAviVf 

OPFSPRINO OnaiMor/W Aw«t^ 

fotir/littv 
DOES NOT TAULV HiBERMATf 
COf^ATIBLE V^TH MAN 
OTHER Maat ad^iN. ao«nff prmndrity 
noctyrt^. ^attiaftta f wrft a ar ar 



HABITAT Foraaif awfla dopd 
traat may tiaa taWtond pQiM. old 
Bttfldftgar att 

FOODNCEOB Can NOOCMoriftB 
wcta^ gnitaL wood ama, i n aw ! li 

f 

POPULATION Abetft ona pter of 
HoodoaEkara f^ avary ^Kraa 
(1B.3 HactaraiJ of loraai land i« 



PREOATC^ {Aiwem no animaia 
bottwr «woodpaeiian .) Oponurna. 
maliaa, and aoma kktda of faifdi 
may aat thtrt ages 



TERRITORIALITY Offandafand 
diair Mrroofy agatr«t otf^ MQod> 
pa^an. 



OFFSPRING 

l^agi^ aach yaar 

COftK>ATiBLE tf^TH MAN 
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TASKG 



Describe in writir^ three influences that yoi^^bterved that have*di«is^ the habitats in this area 
afKi the cause effect relatton^ips that oc^rre^ < ^ 

Consider: ' * ' \ . \ ^ 

a. Evidence of diange^ influence that cause o 

b, What the area may have looked like before^e o^i^ occulired and the SNiimais ^at 
lived there then ^ ^ V 

c* What the area looks like now and what animiris Uve^^re 

d. How the chan^ aff ecffld the habitat ^nd the animfi^ specie that did arnJ do live there. 



TA^K H {indivicbrais or small groups) t 

In addition to the f£K:tors we have collected information about today, list olthers tf>at affect the wildlife 
and tf^eir habitat. 
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LAND USE SIMULATION 



t^TERIALS LlgT(R)R A GRtXJP OF ID jg^tlLEES) 

ID Sets of Task Cards 
BuvcKBG^ /viD Chalk Easel Ai^ n^^^ 
Nensprint or Buto^r Paper(encxjgh for each avxF 

70 MAKE VISUAL display) 

MASKif^ Tape 

I^I^SW OOUSRS FOR each GROUP TO MAKE VISUAL DISPLAY 




J LAND USE SIMULATION 

Simulations are operating models, of real life situations usually in- 
volving participants in roles that are acted out to correspond to the 
functioning of sofiK real process or system. These included are based 
on environmental issues where people are forced to evaluate the con- 
sequences of decisions in discussion or on paper before these decisions 
can be carried out.' , ■ 

This activity will not only develop understandings a^out problems in the 
environment and develop awareness and concern about these problems, but 
help people develop skills they need for citizen action and involvement 
in environn^ntal managenttnt. 

Two simulations have been included. Centerplace City is based on a 
hypothetical situation. The Cispus River Land Management J'l an is. 
based<on actual resource .information. HJsing the Cispus format a simu- 
lation could be developed for your local area, by getting appropriate 
1nformati£m from the local agency sponsoring your YCCcan^. 

* 

Song Objectives 

Behavioral Outcomes in Terms o>f Knowledge : As a VesulVo^ this session, 
each participant should be able to: , 

a. Identify and describe three component parts Of simulation 
games. 

b. ^Construct his/her own simulation game based on a current en- 

vironn«ntal issue; 

* * 

9 

c. Name and describe at least ten important types of data needed 
before making a land management decision. ■ 

d^ Identify cause and effect relationships that exist in environ- 
mental management. 

* ■ ' . 

"^'^y^"'^. Describe alternative solutions to solving specific problems. 

BehavloraV Outcofftes in Terms of Feelings, Awareness, Values and Action : 
As a result of this session, each participant should be able to: 



4 



\ 



a. Describe how the information in Part III could affect their 
life, correnunity, and the management of the environn«nt. 

b. Outline a plan of action to develop their own land use simu- 
lation model. 



3?t; 
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Activities List 



4- 



Activity 



Haierials Needed 



Approxinate Page 
Time 



I, Naming, Record- 
ing and Classify- 
ing Possible 
Land Use 

Ik Developing and 
Giving Presenta- 
tions 



III. Analyzing Charac- 
teristics of 
Simulations? 

ly. Developing Your 
Owi Simulation ^ 
Game 

A. Optional 
Simulation 
Game 



Task Card A 
Challcboard or Easel 
Felt Markers • 
Masking Tape 

Task Card B 
Chart Paper 
Felt Markers 
Task Card C for 
Board ^M>ers 
ftesking Tape 



Task Card D 
Newspaper Article 



20 min. 



60-90 min. 



. 30 min. 



45 rain. 



60 min. 
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Cispus River Area Land Management Plan, Randle, Washington 
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A Land Use Si mu Taction 

Set the ^tage for this investigation by" reviewing quickly what will 
take place. For example. "During this activity, we Will participate 
in a simulation game concerning land use in a hypothetical connunity, 
analyze what we have done, and discuss sorre ideas and ways for you to 
develop your own slniulation gan» about local enyironirental Issues or 
concerns." The techniques combine elements of siimjlations, games, and 
role-playing. Participants assume the roles of decision-makers in a 
simulated environment and compete for certain objectives according to 
specified procedures and rules. ^ 

Note to facilitator: Both the nitric and English Systems of ireasure- 
ment are Included in the lesson plan. If it has not already been 
determined, you should discuss and decide with the group which system 
will be used. 



I. NAMING. RECORDING, AND CLASSIFYING. POSSIBLE USE OF LAND 

1. Distribute Task A, page 25S. Read the problem to the group and 
then have them read the given information on Task A and list 
possible uses of the land to n«et the city's need|. 

* ^ ► * 

-Z: "The problem 1s to Identify sonw possible uses for the 1 
square mile (640 acres, or 259 hectares) of county farmland, 
4 miles (6.4 k) northeast of the city." » 



Questions and Discussion 

Wh^ most people Hlive started to write down^uses on' Task A, go 
ahead with question 1. ' 

* 

1. "What are some possible uses -for the undeveloped l^ndr As 
people respond, write all comn«nts just as they are said. 
Instead of paraphrasing if they are too wordy, ask: "How* 
shall I write that on the chart?" List all suggestions, 
specific -or general. Number the items as you go- along, to 
simplify Identification later. When you feel, that you have 
enough material, go oh to question 2. 

2. "Which of these possible uses are similar?" Designate similar 
uses by letters, symbols, or colors. When most are designated, 
or the group seems to runv^ut of thooghts, stop. Change- 
items among categories if tfee participants' change their minds. 
Do not get tfcgged down in the details of grouping. For ex- 
ample, if soire people think one use should be in another 
category, then put that use in both categories and go on to 
the next step. ?• 

3. "What label could^ give to all the items In the same cate- 
gory?" (Recreation. Industrial, utilities, housing, 
commercial,) < . 
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II. DEVELOPING AND GIVING PRESENTATI0fi3 V. - 

1 Divide the group into the number of. land use categories iden- 
tified, with not more than eight persons per section. Assign 

one of the categori'es to eaeh group for them to represent. 
One way to set up groups is to have the total group count off 
by the number of categories identified. 

2. Pass out Task B, page 256. Inform the participants,- "You have 
* 10 minutes to list and analyze the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of possible uses for the vacant land in the assigned 
category. You my consider those listed on the board plus^ 

'any other possible uses 'you can think of in your category. 
It is important to stress that this task is to just analyze 
7 ^ ^ the uses of the land. 

3. ^After about 10 minutes) Tell the groups, "Your next task is 
to develop a land use plan for the^area in your assigned land 
use category." (About 20 minutes) After each group has :- 
started their planning (5-10 minutes), go to step 4. If all 
the directions are given at first, manrg^'oups start drawing 
a map before"tonsidering different land uses. 

4' a. "We have just received word, that because of the current 

workload from reading environmental in^jact sta tenants, the 
~ menbers of the Board of County Canmissi oners have all 

resigned.' Each group haS one minute to elect one mender 
to represent them on the' Board." 

b. One of the facilitators takes the new Board menbers to 
another room and* 

. -Passes out Task C, page 257 and reviews it with them. 

-Tells them they have 15 minutes until the group meeting 
. starts 

-Has them concentrate on evaluation criteria first. 

-Tells the Board to elect a chairperson to preside during 
the group presentation. 

-Instructs the chairperson to r^ad over the announcen^nts 
at the bottom of Task C to the whole group. 

-Group decides which staff per!^n will be the timekeeper. 

c. After the Board leaves th6 room. this announcement. 

"You have about 15 minutes to finish your plan and develop^ 
a 3-minute presentation to be made to the County Board of 
' * ' Coniniss loners. Your 3-minute presentation must include a 

visual display, such as a }f^fji^^ map, as a part of your 

o ■ , .250 
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presentation, and more than one person in each group irajst 
participate in makirtg-th6 presentation." Pass out markers 
and large paper to each group. 

5. When all groups are ready, have the Board enter the room and 
'Sit*at the front. The chairperson makes the announcements 
frm Task C and sticks to then, in order to keep the process 
moving. The timekeeper is to stop all presentations at 3- 
minutes. and give 1-minute warnings. " 

6. When the presentations are finished, the Board retires for 5 
. to 10 minutes to select the best proposal. 

7. "While the Board, is meeting, each group ii to develop a list 
of criteria that they think should be used in evaluating the 
plans submitted." Pass out Task C to use in developing the 
criteria. 

» • " 

8. The County Board re-enters the room, reads their criteria 

■ aloud, announces their decision, and reads criteria used in 
making the decision. Board adjourns. 

Person in charge must move rapidly to" the next question to 
avoid shouting matches between losing groups. Have Board 
members return to the groups who selected them. The main 
purpose is to evaluate the process, not to get bogged down in 
the content of the issue. 



Questions and Discussion / 

1. "What additional data would you have liked to have for plan- 
ning your group's proposal?" 

List example responses on board: Topography, vegetation, 
economy of area, railroad, shopping center, adjacent land, * 
climate, soil survey, historical information, flood plain, 

' wildlife, interest of board of pontrol, money apvailable, ,^r^ 
educationar hfeeds, regulations by State, existing zoning, 

' political climate, pjjpulation information {age needs,. race, 
jobs). , " • ' 



2. "Where would you go to collect information on these topics?" 

3. Point out to the grfcup that this is One of the most important 
parts of the activity because it emphasizes that we need a 

- variety of information and data before we can intelligently 
make a land" management or envi rfJnn«ntal decision to best n^et 
. the needs of people and their environment. This list has 
manyof the elements that need to be considered in studying 
a local environmental issue or concern. It also includes 
elements of all the curriculum subject areas (social studies," 
science, language, arts, etc.). We have to use, ther'^ore, 
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tfie total cwmunity as a classroom or learninjj environments 
to collect the information.' 

4. -Discuss any case histories of teacbers or grpupsvusing this 
approach. ■ ■ ' ' • 

HI. ANALYZING CHARACTERISTICS OF SI^fiJU\tI05IS 



"(kte group of people working with simulation gan«s ha$ identified 
at least three basic characteristics of most simulation gaij«s: 
(tfave on -chart) . ' . 

1. "There is a clearly defined probl^. r 

2. "There are factors that influence "the decision.. . 

' ■ '. ' ' ' . ■ 

3. "Ther^ are individuals and groups interested in the decisiwi- 



IV^^VELOPINe YOUR t)ViN SIMULATION GAME . \ . ' 

1. "The most exciting simulation games are ones people develop ' 
themselves, on the basis of local eoviroFHnental issues in 
^ their community. State or region." 

2 "Can you think of some ■cur'rent environmental .issues in your ' 
own comminity around which you could ilevelop a game?" Call ^ 
for resi^nses. 

> ^ 

3 "For the rtext 30 minutes, wov-k with one or tuo other people* to 
develop the format for a simulation game^based oa a local land 

^ use issu^or topic of your choice. At the end of the time, 
we would like to hear from several of you about what you have 

'developed." 'Have copies of current newspaper articles avail- 
able if .part^ici pants want to use -them. Pass out Task D, 
page 258. ' ' : ' ^ 

V. SUMMARY , ' 

1. Discuss Task D. 

2. "How can you .use the techniques in this session in your job 
situation?' In ttie classroom?" • 

3. "How could a game like this develop decision-making skills in 

environmental managenent?" 

* • ■ * 

4 "How can we take 'this process and use 1t to involve the public 
'in social and political decision-making action projects in the 

community?^^ ' * . ^ . 
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^"How can we suimarlze the use of simulation garnes in environ- 
mental interactioi^?" ^ 

9 

* ♦ J- 

*'S1imj1ation gaites can help people to understand problems in 
the envlrofwient and develop awareness and concern about these 
problfflBS and the skills needed fot citizen action and involve 
ment in environraentar management." ^ 
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TASK A (indhric&jils) 

''One square mile (640^^ 2S9 
6ty» i$j\aw sv^tiMe fti^ the city's im. 



s) of unused coiwity farmlencl, 4 miles {6.4 k) noitheest of tfw 



Reed the backgrourai infc^metkm for 
fermlend. 



>nterpiece City, md then list tome possiUe usm of the vec^t 



Bidcffroimd Infonmtion Sheet d it^rpla 

City • 7 

populetion Is 250,0(X) ^ re^dly 
increasing. 

The city's boundaries ere betr^ exiended, 

but the suburbs frir^ is exiynding 

even more rapidly. 
The repki population grgw^^s acxompwiied 

by demands for moreXousing, more jobs) 

additional city services, arKi repreationari 

areas. 

The power for ir^uitri^ uses, adequate pub- 
lic transportatj0n/8nd a skilled lab^ 
, f CHre are ava 

The city is locked near forests, to ^enbrth. 
The land to th^ e^t is devoted mainly td 
farnnrtng. 

. The Pipe Rivek* is unpolluted mii is the i^rtx 
of irrigatioB water as wellia^ the municipal 
water su; 

The river is toqVmall for frei^t transporter 
tlon, but logs cbi^ld be floated on it. 

The gravel bed of the river is i^^propriate ra|W 
mitcrial for concrete manufacture. 

Tt^ present sewage ireatnwnt plant and gar- 
bage disposal area are at maxrmum capacity. 

The citizens of Centeri^ace are concerned about 
the maintenance of a scenic regional env ron- 
ment. ' 
• The County Board of Commissioners 4s th^ 

authority for land zoning, arwi many citizens' 
groups are beir^ formed to influeilce zonif^|*^^^' 
decisiors, "^^sWtv^' 



List possible uses of th§ land. ^ 




,LAND USE SIMULATION Task Card 
Forest Service 
Revised 1977 
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TASK B (in sroup*} 
Grou]} 



AnHirwd C«ttg^ of Umi Uw . 



Ymir (miy task is to an^yze and list potsibte consec^non of diffsrtnt l«id uses witftin your mHinsd 
land im cftegwy. Do not dtdda vvhieh is th« bMt us*. 



Us« 



AdvantaoM to iand/p«opi« 



DisadvantiQBS to Imd/peopie 



256 



TASK C (CountY Bo«rd m«fr^»trs onJyS 

^^Om tquart mitt of imusid aMmtry t^ffi^^i^f fo«^ m'tim norttxMt of th* city, h »vml«blt for the city's uf«/' 

V 

I 

1. Ihing this mfiK^m^ion, yoMT task ^ to: 

Oevfitop critfri* to ev^atc ttw propMli. 
b. D«vtf<H>s(yst«'^ to r«cOftl your tv«iuM»fi. of MCh propel j 



Oty 

Ttw*pOfiulition It 260,000 fnd ri^Hdly irv 

Ths ctty'i boundwitff art betng extendad. 

but ^ tub^rbin f rtngt if expanding 

tvcn more rapidly. 
Tha raptd population (^owtf> n accompany 

by demwnnH tor mora houting. more fobs, 

additional city lervtcei. and recreationat 



Tbe po%)p for mduitrtal xan, adequata put^tc 
tramportation. and a tiled lrt>or force 
art availabto. 

Tha city is located new forests, to the north. 

Tha tvid to. the east is devoted matnly to 
larnitng. 



Gfoup Makin9 Pras^tatioii 
(use category) 



The Pipe River is unpolluted and is the smnce 

of irrigation water as well at the nfiunicipiri 

water supf^. 
The riyer is too sm^ for freight trv?iport«tton, 

but logs cfR^d be fkiated it. 
The gravel bed of the river is apt^ropriate raw 

material for cOfK^te manufactufV. 
The present lewa^ tractmervt pfant and^- 

bags disposal area are at maximim) capacity. 
The citirens of Centerplace m concerned about 

ttie mwntenar^ of a scenic re^^Kial 

environment. 
The County Board of ConmiMofwrs is ttw 

authority for land sorting, and many citirens' 

gr(Hjf» developing^ being formed to 

influertce zc^ifng (tecisionii. 




ay^rT^^ 



Crtteria to Evaluate Proposal 
IRatkig) • 



Elect a chairperson to preside during the p/ese mat torn to the group and to run the meeting m an ordeHy manner. |5 m invites) Armouncemems to be made 
by charrpafson; 

- 8ecause of Erne constratnts, there will be no rebuttal after pfesentationt. 

- The Bo^ may mk two or three clarifying questions of each group after ali the presentatior». , 

- You have 3 minutes to give your presentation. Yot^will be g>ven a warning when you have 1 minute lifft. 

^ ^ t I . 1 



LAND USE SfMUtATION Task Card 
Forest Service 
Revised 1977 
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TASK D (groups of 2 3} / . ' 

DEVELOPING A SIMULATION GAME 

Using a newspaiw artide ^xnit a locri environmentri Imxt problefn* dev^op tfJ^mat of 
^mutation ^ne, considarii^ the fdlowifig itams: 

Identification of the proUem or \mm to be decided upon 



tdentiffcatic»i of some ^tors having an influence ^ decision 



I 



Identification of individual or grtmp roles (thoM people or grouf» that m\\ be affected by, or 
Interested ir^, the probion). 



Other ttiings you may want to consider in developing simulation gmes: • 

EstaWishment of conditions for the players {noting procedures, available resources^money, etc.) 

^ Development of sp«:if ic go^ or oN^^es for players 

Inclusion of limits, or rules for v¥hat is permissable behavior (time factors, trading, point system,^ 
money allocations, etc.). > 
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HUMAN COMMUNnY (uii>an) INVBTIGATION 



^ ffaTERIALS LiST(R)R A (MAP OF 3D ENRCHIEES) 

ID Sets Task Cards 
Maps of the Urban Area to be Investigated 

&^a<K)ARD OR NeNSPRINT AND EaSEL 

f^msm OR -Chalk 
Paper and Pbci\^ 
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HUMAN CCmiNITY 

"Investigating a Human Community" looks at patterns of land use and 
constructs a procedure to investigate one part of the local community. 
Data are collected and analyzed to 'determine specific issues or con- 
cerns of the hianan community. An action plan is developed to inqjlement 
solutions and recomB«ndations to solve the identified concerns. This 
is a lengthy investigation. It is important to do each step in se- 
quence, hm^ver this investigation can be, accomplished over a period of 
time. ^ f 



Some Objectives * 

Behavioral Outcomes in Knowledge : As a result of these activities, 
each participant should be able to: • * 

a. Identify at least five different land use categories in an 
urban environment. ' 

b. Construct a data-collecting and recording tool for some part 
of an urban environment for data that is observable, collect- 
able, and recordable. 

c. Describe a procedure to use in Initiating an urban environ- 
mental investigation. 

d. .Identify at least three component parts ^f an urban environ- 

, ment. 

4 f 

e. Describe four interrelationships that exist an»ng con^onent 
larts of the environment. _ , 




' BehaH^y-al Outcomes in Feelings. Awareriess. 'VaTues, and Action : As a 
result of these activities, each participant should be able to: 

a. Analyze factors and alternative solutions to present condition 
in an environn«nt. 

b. Identify forces ahd^ change agents that can be used for or 
against the improVfed livability of the area. 

c. Describe what he or she can do to become involved^in commun;ty 
action programs of identifying and suggesting solutions to 
local environiTffintal problems. 

d. Describe how he or she and the conmunity can become Involved 
, in affecting the local political decision-making process 

through environmental urban investigations. 
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Activities List 



Activity 



Naterlals Needed 



Approximate Pa9e 
Tirae 



I. Becoming Familiar 
with ths Connu- 
< nity 



II. Identifying and 
Focusing on Land 
Use Patterns and 
Interrelation* 
ships 

III. Identifying and 
Analyzing Topic 
fof Investiga- 
tion 



IV. Conducting the 
Investigation 



V. Preparing and 
Reporting on 
the Investi- 
gation 

VI. Analyzing Factors 
and Alternatives 
to Present 
Conditions 

VII. Developing an 
Action Plan to 
Bring About an 
Improv0i«nt or 
Solution to an 
Issue or Concern 
Just Investigated 

VIII. Communicating 
Feelings, Aware- 
ness & Values 



IX. Summarizing the 
Investigation.^ 



Haps of Area to be 
Investigated 
Flip Chart 
Markers ' 

Maps of Area 
Flfp Chart 
Markers 



Task Card A 
Maps of Area 
Flip Chart 
Pencils 
Markers 

Paper 

Flip Charts 

Pencils 

Markers 

Flip Charts 
Markers 



Task Card B 
Pencils 
Flip Chart 
Markers . 

Task Card C 
Flip Chart 
Pencils 
Markers 



Task Card D 
Pencils 
Flip Chart 
Markers 

Flip Chart 
Markers 
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30 min. 



263 



45 min. 
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A N\ 



1 1/2-^ hrs 264 



3 hrs 



]26l^% . 



1 hr/prep time 266 
10 min. per 
presentation 

<r 

1 1/2-2 hrs 267 



1 hr 
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30 min. 



268 



30 mifn. 
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Investigating a Human Community 
BEC(»1ING FAMILIAR WITH THE C0f®4UNITY 
-Questions and Discussion . 

1. "What are some major land use categories found in nrast commu- 
nities?" List on boarq responses; e.g., commercial, residen- 
tial, recreation, industrial, etc. 

2 Pass out map of local community being studied. Have each 
group locate the major land use categories on the map with 
marking pens. • / 

IDENTIFYING AND FXUSIN6 ON LAND USE.'PATTERNS AND INTERRELATION- 
SHIPS '"^ ^ 

1 "After looking at your map and locating the land uses on it, 
what can you say about the pattern of. land use in your com- 
munity?" List on board. 

1. "We want to find out nrare about the different land use . 
*; categories in this area." . 

3. "One tool thsit can help us is to Construct a three-stage, 
data-collecting chart." 

4 "As an example, let's do one together." Pick a subject other 
than a land use category IJsted on the board to illustrate 
the use of the chj|rt. 

a. "Let's pick TransportaHon as the topic to be investi- 
gated." Write transportation at the top of chart. 

'b "The first column is labeled What we want to find out 
about the topic." Write this, at far left on chart and 
ask for group responses. 

c "The second column is. labeled How to aolleat information 
■ * about the item listed in column 1." Write this heading 
next to column T an? a5k for group responses. Asfe -for — 



• ways to collect information en the first four to five 
items in column 1, one at a time, then ask. "Are there 
any addUlonal ways you can think of to collect the in- 
fonnatitflMn column 1?" 

d "The third column is labeled How to record the information 
■ we are going to collect." Write this heading next to 
V column 2 and ask for group responses. Just ask for 
general ways to record the information for any items. 



Here is what a chart might look like after doing it^ith the 
total group. 



Three-Stage, Data-Collecting Chart 
Subject: Transportation 



Column 1 



What we want to find out 

Location of major arterial s 

Kinds of transportation 

What is needed 

How nRJch is available 

Accessibility of terminals 

Land topography 

Is it working 

What is being used now 

Growth pattern 

Traffic flow pattern 

Peak traffic needs 

Attitude o# people 



. Column 2 
How to collect 

Ob^rvation 
Interview people 
Existing studies 
Count nund^er of cases 

at certain place 
Count types of vehi- 
cles 



Column 3 . 
How to record 

Graphs 
Statistics 
Pictures 
Film 

Tape recorders 

Questionnaire 

Map 

Tables 



Questions and Discussion 

' 1. "What might be the benefits of analyzing a land use or Jibpic 
this way before going out to do an investigation about it?" 
(Sample responses might include, it's easier to see all the 
parts of the topic; a,nalyzing it breaks it down'into manage- 
able parts to study; you realize that problens, aren't as ' 
simple as they seem.) 

III. IDENTIFYING AND ANALYZING THE TOPIC FOR YOUR INVESTIGATION 

The following are criteria to be used by the facilitator in iden- 
tifying an area to Investigate: 

^Within walking distance in tKe time segpnent allotted (3 hours of 
field investigation) 

-A variety of land use categories 

-Excimples of changing land use 

-Interesting to study. 

1. Describe the area that the group is doing to investigate and 
have each person draw that area on his or her map. 

2. Split class into, appropriate number of study teams,' (groups of 
4-5) arid have them pick a land use category, ^Make sure all 
land uses have been taken.) 
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3. Hand out Task Card A, page 269. Have. study teams Identify the 
land use category they are going to investigate in the desig- 

/'nated area and. fill out coliBun 1 of the three-stage chart in 
Task A. (15-20 minutes) 

4. "Identify one or two iteuis frm colimrn 1 of your chart that 
you want to find out more about from actual observations in 
the area to be investigated, and construct a data-collecting 
and recording device to use in collecting and recording your 
observations. The items you select mist deal with data that 
are obeernfoile, aolleotible, reaordable in your area 
during the actual field investigation and within the time 
constraints. Filling out coIijkhis 2 and 3 may help in your 
planning." (30-45 minutes) 

5. Have san^le data-collecting and recording charts to hang up as 
sample displays. 



Usa of Partes by ^ Oroi^ 



No. of PeofM h Cm «t frttvssction 



Ucaten of PuMc SarvioM 



Age Qn^p 
y O-6 yrs. 

' 6-13 



13--21 



21-30 



30-40 



404 



Swbn 



B8(e 



(4:00-4:15 p m.) 
No. of CtfS 



50 








40 








30 




80 


"N 




10 




0 


1 




I I t i 



1 2 at . 4 S 6 
No. of C^cci^tffiitS 



.X firs hydfMt 
• fire sMk^ 



7. 



When the groups have almost finished making tiTe data-Collecting 
charts, tell them to develop a plan of action to investigate 
their part of the environment using the^ data-collecting and 
recprding deiyjces in the allotted field time. .(Consider 
dividing responsibilities for collecting and recording in- 
formation,- who goes where, o'ther tools needed, etc.) Data 
.m^st be observable, collectfble, and recordlrt)le. 

After ;0 minutes into the planning, put up and read the 
following sign: 
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Planning for an Investigation 

Usually, the problens^ that people have are deciding 
what to do and narrowing down the scope of the topic 
to something specific enough to actually investigate. 
Has your group eKperienced this? 

8. Before going out to do the investigation, have each group make 
\^ - a short presentation to describe the procedures and to display 
the recording devices to be used in the investigation. If you 
have a large class, have groups pair up and critique each 
other's 4)1 ans instead of each small group presenting it to the 
total group. 

• m 

IV. CONDUCTING THE INVESTIGATION 

,Tell group: "You now have 1 hour to do youe field work, ge 
back here at (time) . You will then have 1 Rour to prepare a 5-10 
minute report about your investigation. Instructions for the 
report wiVl be posted when you return." 

V. PREPARING AND REPORTING QN THE INVESTIGATION 

Have following instructions posted cis groups come back so they 
have some guidelines for their presentation. 



• Instructions for the Presentation 

1. Describe your task.- 

2. Repor^ on what you did, how you did it, and whai it meant. 

3. Describe how you modified your procedure, methods, recording 
/ ' devices, etc. 

■ ■ # 

4. Use more than one person as spokesman. 

5. Use visual displays. 

6. Limit report to 5-10 minutes. ^ * 

.7. Do not report on all the minute details. 

Each group should give its presentation. Stick to time limits 
and to the process of the iavestigation. 

.1. "What problems did" you encounter in your investigation?" 

\^ ^ 2. "What is the next thing to do with all this information?" 
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ANALYZING FACTORS AND ALTERNATIVES TO THEIR PRESENT CONDITIONS 
Questions and Discussion , ' 

1. "What are the basic functions of your study ar^a?" 

2. "What are some of the needs of ^e area?y 



3. "What iB^sact does your survey area have on the fBanagement of 
your conirajn4ty?" 

4. "What exan^iles are there in your area that: 

Illustrate the past 
Typify the present 
Indicate the future." 

5. "What interrelationships can we identify in the area Investi- 
gated, on the basis of your field observations (residential to 
business, past use to present use,- business district to 

transportation routes* etc.)?* 
• ■ 

6. "How do these things above affect the function of th^ coinmu- 
nity?" " ' 

7. Hand out Task Card B. page 270. "Select one issue, concern, 
or problan that you Identified in your investigation. Using 
Task B, list and analyze as many factors you can identify." 

_ (30 minutes) 

8. Have exan|)le shown on Task B on flip chart to show how chart 
should be used. 

i 

DEVELOPING AN ACTION PLAN 'TO BRING ABOtjT AN IMPROVEMENT OR SaU- 
TION TO AN ISSUE OR CONCERN JUST INVESTIGATED 

Hand out Taslv Card C, page 271.. "Select one of the alternatives 
from Task B. Write it in Task C under Suggested Solution and 
complete the task. This can help you to determine if your solu- 
tion is feasible or not and what course of action you should take 
for its implementation." 

Questions and Discussion 

'1. Have group give reports on Task C. . ^ - % 

2. "What are your reconwendations for n^eting future needs^ in 
this area?" ' . ' ' ** 

3. "If you were on the city planning conmission. what guidelines 
would you develdj) for consideration for future developments 
in this area?" - 



Vin. CCmJNICATING FEELINGS. AWARENESS, AND VALUES ' 
Write the ^(?fT owing task on the board; * 



TASK D \ 

Describe your part- in Implementing the action plan in Task C: 
As a raentfjer of a ctsnnunity. actio* group. 
As a. part of the political decision-making process in your 
community. 



V 



, ' Questions' and Discussion ' ' 

. , 1. Distuss individual comments.* 

2. "What type of community action can we take to identify and - 
nwtivate people to collect, interpret data, arrive at altema 
tive solutions, and take intelligent action to decidp on the. 
best solttlnon consistent with the n^eds^of the environment 
and society?" 

IX. SW^RIZING.THE INVESTIGATION 

^ y "What procedures did we use in our investigation today?" 

2. "What did we find out about the environment irt our stQdy?" 

3. "Hqw will this process help you when you have students or 
community groups investigate things?" , / 

^. 4. "How can We summarise our discussion and investigation?" 

5. You may want participants to evaluate the session by writing 
htw they felt about this^ session. - 
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TASK A (small grtJups) 

^ 






THRE^^STAGE DATA COLLECTING Ai^D ANALYZING CHART 


A 


Wofking \n your group, fiH out the 1^ \m cdtsgi^ ImJ cdumn 1 of the chart below. ^^^^ ^ 


Land Use Cate|ofY 

• 




- . A 


• 

CoiunEin 1 
What yve want to find out 
about our Imd^ use category 
'in the drea « « 


wolunin ^ 
, How t^ coiiect tf^ 
tnf9nfnatK>n 


woluffin ^ 
How to record the 
information 

m 

r \ \ 


r 

> 




W 

t 


* 














▼ 1 

1 


v 


/ 


f 

m 


• 




« 


MAN BUfLT COMMUNITY Task Card 
f Fwest Service ' ; 
Revised 1977 






* 


i 
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ANALYZING FACTORS AND ALTERNATIVES TO PRB^NT CONDITIONS 

Task 8 i& tl«winod ta briimt^m «ll po»ili^« »ltvfn«tt¥«. Lift tt^ factors contributing to th« iisw, T^e t9dh liciof <tk. **ho^ tm thi* factor be ' 

changed, elimtnated, mocHi«d, or fubstitutad to bring about achange in the iiM' Con«^ ail temalHaf, no matter hom titiy they mfy stm^ 

• • ' , 

Fscw ^ How iiConnHHiits To ^ Afmns&mjo it$ fl^tamt Condition Oticribf Htm Tim Chmgf 

* Th^ /VoMm Of fsum Settci one or mom afternativM beim^ WUf Atftct Tfm Probhm 

ftfKf des&tbe hsm the factor m^^f be Or /«m 
ch«>9ed. 

etiftMnmion Mo d Sf/ jcf wi Sut^mtton * 



Ot'Wrnbe the altefoafiire or combinatjon of alternatf¥e> that might bring ^lout an inH>n>vemen| »kit»on to me quatfty of tt*« ef^tronmcrYt inmitgated. 
Give rea&ofn fo> yotu chotm. | 



After you have analyzed ttie factofi tn Task S/ao on to 1a$k C 

/ 



* r 

/ 
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TASK C 

DEVELOPING ACTION PLANNING TO BRING ABOUT AN IMPROVEMENT OB SOLUTION TO THE ENViRONM€NT INVESTIGATED 

Sdfict one of the lokitions utg^eftod by your gtoup in Ta^ 8. Write it below under Su^tstHf S€^tkm . Com{;^ete the rest of the chart. 

■ • 

. Actitfn Pf fining for PrM0fr>Sof\ring' 



Solutkfn 



Typ9 Action fihCfssary 
To /m^iofrmft The ■ 
Sofutfon 



icbntffy Dwnge 
Agents Who Could 

SofutfOft 



Irr^fmr^tatfon 
Smps To Prothm 
SotuiFon 



E ^ustfon MMtoifM, How 

mi YOU foSlbw Up And 
EwMhmm The £f^thfmeu 
Of Ymtf Action? • 



Technological 
Whdt kinds of tec^- 
nologtcal action would 
be necesjar y to imple 
ment fhts Idea^ 



Social 

Wh^t kinds of social 
action would be 
necessary to implement 
this rdea^ 



Potffical 

^What ks^sof political 
action would be necessary 
to irnplefnent this idea^ 



Individual 
What kinds of 
thin^i could be 
done through 
tfidividua! ^lion^ 



What must be done? 
Inwhatorder^ When' 

Stef:» T^get^Date 
1 



Groups I 

What kinds of things 

could be dor>€ by or 

throush groups? 

Informal ' 
Forrnal lorganizations) 

Agencies 

What kiods of thtn^. 
could be done by or 
through agencies? 



MAN^UILT COMMUNITY Tatk 
For eft Sefvk« 
ReviMd \977 
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RANGE INVESTIGATION 



Mmerials List(for a grcxf of id Eram£Es) 



teARED SmPLEB OF PlANT GfiblFS 

Loose Specimbis in Urge Bags 

(COOECT ON site) 

W Tape anb 2 Stakes- 
String 

Chalx Line. 20' N 
Wire. Hoop ^ in diameter 
Knife 
Hatoct 



]D HA^a> Ibkes 7 
' 2 Pairs of Clippers 
7 Stakes 
Lath /smd Flagging 
. 3 [msE Grocery Bags 
ID Small'^Sandwich Bags , ' 
1 Local Plant Guide 
1 LaMotte Soil pH Test Kit 
1 Shpvel 
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RANGE . 

In order for this investigation to be successful certain prior prepara- 
tion is a must . Because of the great amount of difficulty and time 
involved with plant Identification, the following tasks should be 
carried out before starting this investigation. Collect and identify 
most, if not all, of the plants in the area you will investigate. 
Press and nrount your specin«ns for future reference. Local plant 
identification guides and your Agency range conservationist can assist 
with this task. . 



Som Objectives 

Beliavioral Outcon^s in Knowl'edge : As a result of these activities, 
each participant shall be able to: 

a. Identify and group key plants on the range site using a key 
and the plant group chart. 

trl JOifemonstfate-the ability to lay out a 100 foot transect and 
. - ^P^llec and record data pertinent to conducting a transect 
■ survey. 

c. Identify trends in range health. 



Behavioral Outcomes in Feelings, Awareness, Values and Action : As a 
result of these activities, each part^icipant stiould be able to: 

a. Describe in writing their feelings about the effect of hunran 
use on the rangeland environrr^nt at this site. 

> 

b. Describe at least one change in personal consumer hajpits to 
help improve t^e way range is manaiQed. 



c 
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Activities List 



11. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

t 

VI. 



Activity . 



Mifterials Needed 



Observing the 
Range Environ- 
ment 

Observing the 
Range Site 



Inventory 
Methods 

Predtcting 
Range Condition 

Compiling the 
Range Condition 
Information 

Production and 
Utilization 



vn. Judging Range 
Utilization 



VIII. Comrauni eating 

Feelings, Aware- 
ness and Values 
About Itangeland 



Task Card A 
Pencil 



Task Cards B & C 
Plant Group Chart 
J'encils 

Task Card D 
Too ft Tape 

Task Card E 
Bencil 

Task Card F 
Pencil 



Task Card G & 
Pencil 

100 ft Tape ^ 

Task lard I 
Pencil 

String * 
^Knif# 
Ruler 

Task Card J 
Penpil 



Approximate Pag'e 
TiiT« 



^ 15 min. 

30-45 min. 

60 min. 
90 min. 



30 min. 



10-15 min., 
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278 
278 
280 

28t 



30 min. , i 282 
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Range Investigation 



Set the stage for this investigation by reviewing quickly what will 
take place in the allotted time. For example: In the next four hours 
we will investigate the range environirent and learn techniques for 
inferring range health, measuring production and utflizati&n of the 
forage resource. We will discuss sonfe of the implications of managing 
range lands and the values of range lands to our society. 

Range is a land area on wh'ich the potential natural vegetation is pre- 
dominately grasses, grass- like plants, forbs, of shrubs. Natural 
grazing was an important influence in the evolution of rangeland. 
Rangeland is more suitable for management by ecological principles than 
for management by agronomic principles. Rangelands make up more than 
40% of the world land area. 



I. OBSERVING THE RANGE ENVIRONMENT j 
Hand out Task A, page 285. Allow 10 minutes before discussion. 
Questions and Discussion % 

1. What did you notice about the plants found here? 

2. What animals or evidences of anin^ls did you see? i 

3. Describe the things you observed on top of the soil. 



II. OBSERVING THE RANGE SITE 

A range site is a unique combination of soils, plants, and 
animals produced by cl i mate, '-geology and use. 

Have bags' of plant material ready for use in doing Tasks B.and C. 
Hand out Task Card B, page 286. 

Range plants are divided into four broad groups which are: 

I 

1. Grasses 

2. Grass-likes 

3. Forbs ' , 
* 4. Shrubs 

These groups are further divided into annual and perennial plants. 
Definitions: 

annual grass--lives for a single yeat and depends on seeds 

for reproduction 
perennial grass--lasts from year to year from the same root , 

base ^ 
forb--wildflowersVand "weeds" 
shrub--persi stent -woody plant smaller than a tree 
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Questiorvs and Discussion . . 

•1. What characteristics helped you separate the groups. 
2. Which group has the most roots ?^ 



f Hav6 enrollees complete Task C (on Task Card. B, page ♦286). 
Questions and Discussion 

1. Which plant group was dominate? f 

2. )Jere annuals or perennials mre common? 

3. Where did you find the different plants growing? Separately, 
in groups? Mixed? ^ r 

A. What other observations can you mke about the plants growing 
5n the site? ^ ' ' ; " 



HI. Inventory methods 

M& need to know more about the plants growing on the site and some 
of the other factors such as soil cover which influence the site. 
Several different inventory methods are available to allow system- 
atic measuren»nt of factors. 

Hand out Task Card D, page 287. 

^Questions and Discuss ton , 
.- ■ . ■ • 

1. What are "some ways we can use the data we collected to infer. 
^ range conditions? 

2. How do the plant % compare between the two systems? 

3. Which system would be more sensitive^;© climatic variations? 

4. What additional survey methods might be used in addition to ' 
the two systems used in Task D? 

IV. PREDICTING RANGE CONDITION 

If we apply the color and meaning of traffic signals to range 
plants we are able to group plants in a way that makes reading 
the range easier. These groups will be: (1) the "green-group 
plants; (2) the "yellow-group" plants; andjKS) the "red-group 
plants. 

313 
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Plant groups': # 



The flreeg. group- -PI ants in this group are the nwst desirable 
the ones that livestock like best. When you see the green- 
group plants in abundance on the range, you know your grazing 
program is. going well. The green-group plants consist of 
those which are plentiful in excellent conddtlon on native 
range and are the 4iirst to daerease If range condltign is 
forced down to "good," "fair," and finally to "poor" range. 
Range in the poorest condition has very few green group 
plants on it. 

The yellow ^roup— Thefse ar*e also native plants, but they are 
less attractive to livestock. They escape grazing because 
they are short or because they are less tasty to livestock. 
Yellow group plants are the ones to watch with "caution." 
They increase iri number as grazing becones heavy. They re- 
place the green-group plants which hav6 become smaller and 
weaker. % . 

The range manager uses caution when he sees the number of 
yellow-group plants, increasing on his range. He is safe if 
they are being replaced by green-group plants. That means 
the range is improving. 

If heavy grazing continues, the yellow-group plants begin 
to weaken and di& out. Their place is taken by the red group 
plants. / 

■ • / . ■ ■ , ' • ^ 

The red group- r/These plaf^ts really do not need any explana- 
tion. They silnp.ly man "Danger" to the range, so far as 
production, iff concerned. These plants are usually annuals 
or unpalatable species which have come in from other areas 
and occupy i he range as Invaders. ' 

Red-group /plants seldom if ever^ are as effective in con- 
trolling sq.il erosion and conserving water resources af the 
native plants which are more abundant when the range is in 
good or;^xcellent condition. Soil and water losses cause 
nature ^s plant and sojl developn^nt process to go in reverse. 
The range bee ornes less healthy ^nd less productive. 

Hand out Task Card -E^, page 290. 

Questions and. Discussion 

1. What "color group. did you put your range in? Why? 

2. What^\condi tfon does' your site appear to be? 

3. What chahges.y,if any, would you like to see in this site? ^ 

. ' ' ' y • 



V. COMPILING THE RANGE CONDITION INFOI^IATION . * 

In. orderf to put all information together, do Task F, page 291. 

Trend Iftdicalors ' - 

Indicators of Upwarft Vegetatlen^Trend \ 

• ' . ~z . . • ^ 

1. Desirable and intermediate forage plants becoming more 
abundant. " ; 

2. ' Desirable and intermediate forage plants invading b^re / 

ground or stands of undesirable plants. A variety of all 
age classes of better forage jflants must b& present. r 

3. Establishment 6f perennial plants on. erosion pavement. 

4. Several years of vigorous growth /6n browse. 

5. Decreaser plants increasing and v.igoroirs> Grasses with long 
\ green leaves, and numerous. healthy seed stalks. ^ . 

6. A well dispersed accumulation of litter. ^ v 

Indicators of Downward Vegetation Trend ^ ■ 

1. Desirab1e*^and .intern«di ate species decreasing in vigor. 

2. Lack'of young plants fr on desirable anS.intermecliite sfecies. 

3. Invasion by undesirable species. ^ * 

4. Heelged and high! ined shrubs. Dead branches generally indi- 
cating that shrubs are dying back. * ^ 

5. Litter scarce and poorly dispersed. 




Indicators of Upward Soil Trend 

1. Gullies approaching* the angle of repose and hea<l1ng. 

2. Gulliea^stabilizing by the growth of perennial vegetgti 
both sides and bottom. y 

3. Soil remnants- having sloping sides or sides covered with . 
mosses, lichens, or higher plants. 

' • 4. Terraces characterized by sloping sides which are being ^ 

covered with vegetation. Tops of terraces should be occupied 
by perennial plants. • 

■lis 
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Indicators of Downward Soil Trend 

li Rill marks. Rill marks are small, active gullies, frequently 

of the shoestring type. 

-r ■ ' • . 

2. Active gullies. Established gullies are raw and actively 
cutting. This type of gully may vary from a few inches to 

, several fe^t 'in depth. . 

3. Alluvial deposits. Soit material .transported and laid down 

4. bj^ running water.' 

4. Soil remnants. Original topsoil held in place by vegetation 
or plant roots. 

5. Active terraces. Terraces usually caused by hooves of animals. 
•They are "stair step-like" in appearance on slopes. 

6. Exposed pi ant crowns or roots (pedestal led plants). ■ ■ ^. 

7. WihdTScouced depressions between plants. 

8. Wind deposits. 



VI. PRODUCT-ION AND UTILIZATION j 
Hand out Task Card G, page ?92.^ 

Utilization* is the one factor affecting range health and trfind," 
which can be readily manipulated. Stocking rates and duration of 
use can be controlled. 

Volume of forage, area tf be used and known forage requirements 
s^re used to calculate stocking rates. Refinen^nts are usually 
based on utilization n»asurements« observation of trend indicators, 
and assessment of grazing history. 

Proper use on mbst forage plants is ^0% by weight of the cuj?ent 
years production. At this level of use root growth--is not in- - 
hibited and sufficient plant material remains to protect the > 
soils. ' 

V • ■ 

Questions and Discussion 
t. How do you feel about the area sizes? 

2. Which unit seems the most practical? 

3. In what subject areas could you use the techniques of d|ter- 
mining^the size of workable land areas? 



Have enrollees do Task H (on Task Card G). 
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Vri. JUDGING RANGE UTILIZATION 

Utilization is the amount of the current year's growth that is 
removed by grazing livestocic'. Utilization is in no Way -similar 
to range condition. Close utilization (nay occur on a range in 
excellent condition or on a range in poor condition. Heavy 
utilization over a period of years causes regression 
. lowers range conditit)n^ Utilization is difficult to 
with great accuracy. 



and so 
determi ne 
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LivesttfcV -do not. utilize all species of range plants to the same 
degree. Thfey eat more of the better tasting plants. Each grass, 
forb, and shrub can be grazed a certain amount without harmful 
effects to its productiveness. Proper^©- of a range area can be 
placed into three categories. i~ . 

Light use: Only choice plants are grazed. "Only ff small amount 
of the less desirable forage plants are consunred, thereby wasting' 
much valuable forage. Ungraded plants and heavy litter build-up 
piay result in serious fire hazard. AI50, excessive anraunts.of 
unused plant maWfal may eonfribute to poor utilization of forage 
by the grazing livestock because usually they will not eat^last 
year's old stems and leaves. » v ^ 

Moderate use: The most economically important fora^ plants have, 
been properJy grazed on the most popular ,pflrts< of the management 
unit. Factors to be considered when determining proper use are: 
(1) species of grasses being grazed; (2.) season of year the grass 
is grazed; (3) ajnount of growth made in the present year; and 
(4) amount of soil tmiisture this year* ' . 

Heavy use : The range has a "clipped" or mowed appearance. Over 
half of the green and the yellow foraqe plants a.re grazed. This 
leads eventually to a decrease in forage production and range 
condition- Heavy use is directly harmful to plants and soil and 
indirectly to animals. Grasses .are. .grazed short. As a result, 
the leaf "food factories" are inefficient, roots are decreased ip , 
size and length, and plants die during the dry suiraner se'ason or a 
severe drought. Heavy use (results in unprofitable returns and 
reduces the value'of the land for sale. The land may be ruined 
for many years by speeded-up water and wind erosion and by 
trampling. Grasses that are grazed short require three to five 
weeks of top growth before root growth begins. 

Have enroll ees complete Task I, page 293^ 

Questions and Discussion 4 

l.^Silhat do you think the range utilizati^on is on your site? Why? 

2 A considerable amount of stubble and plant litter will remain 
on a properly utilized range. Plant material which is left 
on the range after being properly used is not wasted. In 
what ways does this stubble and little help improve range 
conditions? 
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Sane ideas: 

increase intake and storage of water 
protects soil from wind and water erosion 
^ adds hiRiHis to the soil • 

assures plants necessary "food factory" for food storage 
increases plant Vfgor 

provides sane protection for seedling establishment 
prevents evaporation of water fr«n the soil ^ 
helps hold snow in place . . * 

3. How would you use clipping to determine gtilizi^tion? : 

, 4. How would you determine available forage if resi^due or stubble 
heigfft v^re critical? 

5. In what ways could you estimate production withoutvthe use of 
instruments? ' 

Questions and Discussion 

. 1. What c^n we say about the health, trend ahd utilization^ of Vthe 
range site we have just investigated? 

VIII. C0^MUNICATIN6 FEELINGS, AWARENESS. AND VALUES ABOUT RANGELAND \ 
Questions and Discussion * \ ■ ^ 
Hoir important is this l^nd to us? , . 
Have enroj lees do Tjjsk ^, page 294. ' 

'I • 

IX. SUf^^RY 

1. What do you think has happened on the lahd to account for the 
way It looks? 

2. If left completely alone for the next IQO years, what might 
happen? 

3. What would you do to manage this land for livestock? Wild- 
life? Both? 

4. What other information do ypu think you would need in order • 
to make a better plan? ' " 

** 

5. What did you find out about range! and from our investigations 
today? 

4 

f 

'6.' Why is range important to the eco-system? 
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7. How can we'sumnarize our discussions and Investigations? ^ 

8. What methods and processes did vre use in our investigations 
today? • ■ 



/ 
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^ TASK A (10 minutes) 

Observing the Range ^Environment 



As you approach the' stiKlY area, ot^rve and record your observations. 



^ Plants, 



Soil. 



Rocks. 



Air, 



Animais. 




* » * 



\ 



RANGeIKiVESTIGATION Task pard 
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TASK B (10 minutes) ' ^ 

PLANT GROUPS 

t 

You have just been aiwn definitions of the diff erentVoups rai^ plants. Select an annitti and 
• perennial ^6s&. a grasslike, a forb, and a shrub from the loose plant materials contained in the Sacks. 

« . ■ 

TASK C 115 minutes) ' 
PLANT GRCHJP INVENTORY 

I 

• - * 

Utilizing the skills rf^uired in Task B examine the area within a 50 yard r^iw. De^lbe telow the 
planis found and list Jn the appropriate columns. Separate the annuWs ami perennials- 



Graces 


Grasslike 


Forte 


^ Shrite 


f 

. - - ^ 




4 
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TASK Qd hour) 
SURVEY METHODS 



Working in groups of foisr we wilt use two differ#nt sur^ methods to inwntory ^e^ants in the 
site. The data collected will be compared and used in the next Task of inferring range health. 

Stretch and anchor a 100 foot tape along the sp^ound where you wish to inventory the plants. 
This is called a trar^ect. 



Group A ^ Start at foot 0 — i^^rd what you find at e\^ry foot mark along the tape on the 
form on the foilowir^ r^ge. Record by piling a c^eck in the appropriate column behind the 
foot mark beir^^e^. of the 3/4^* loop is d^irable. Only or^ column is to be checked for 
each reading. For example forb or bare soil but not both, V^tation takes first dtoioe. 

Group B — Start at foot 1(X) — Utilize the 10 foot string to establish the! amount' of the One v^ich 
crosses plants. Simply start down the taf^ and pull the string throi^ your twKis a distance equal 
to each root crown. Total number of feet is your percent density- V 

Vih&n the two groups meet at the SO' mark, ^itch surwy methods and record forms. Expi^ift 
th# sur^ method you have been using to the other group. Then continue the tran^ct for the 
remaining 5d feet t^ing yoUr new sun^y method. 
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Survey Method A Form 



Sampto 

Every 

Foot 



Bare 
Rock Soil 



Utter 



Annual 
Gra^ 



Per. 
Grass 



Sample 
Every 
Fmb ShrutH Foot 



Rock 



Bare 
Soil 



Litter 



Annual 
Gras$ 



Per. 
Gr»$ 



F(Mrb Shriib 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
>6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47. 
48 
49 
SO 



V 



51 
52 
53 
64 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
^ 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82- 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
'93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 



r 



TOTALS 
I 
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TASK D (Contirui^) - Transect Swvey 

Simmieri^ your data below: 

ttem Totai i ) 4- 100 * Percentwe of Totat 

AnimiM si^i . 
Rock 
Bare Soil 

ft 

r 

Litter 

Annual grass 
Perennial grass 
Forb 
Shrub 



TOTALS 

Whidi Items the ^^test percenta^j covers 

the least , 



Do certain plants tend to be ssst^ated with certain areas, sud> as bare f^aces, rocks, protective 
shrubs, etc? Which ones?. . 



What reasons can you give for this?_L. 
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TASK E 

TECHNICIAN'S GUIDE TO RANGE CONDITION CLASSES 

Use this guide to determine the condition of the range in your area. 

UPLAND PLAINS SITE 



Grmn-Groiip Plants 


Yellow-Group Plants 


Red<Sroi9 Ptants 


DECREASERS: ^ants trat 
disappear v^^n rsr^ is 
^used. Percentage fibres 
indicate a^vroximate anK)unt 
found in dimax for the site 
but count alt foimd on site 


INwnkAoknb- riantS tnat 
ino^ease when rar^ is abused. 
Percentage figures Ir^icate 
approximate amount found 
in dimax for the site, so 
count nQifTK>re than amount 


lfOV/AnPRC< Pforfttc that 

■ v%fcM&^4A iAjft%Bii% e*affWA iff 

invaoe wnan ran^ is 
eousbQ' I nesc oia noi occur 
In dimax« so none of ithese 
are counted toward climax. 


^ dimax. 


^own toward dimax. 


1 ^ 

50% B\M ff&ma ' 


20% Buffalo ^ass 


Cheat^ass 


5% Other ^mas 


10% Sand dropseed 




T Western wheatgrass 


... A 


Six-weet^s feioie 


T N^le {Presses 




Three-awn 


T Wtoterf at 


5% Forb mixture — 




T Four^ing sattbrt^. 


foft)S other than 


Gumweed 


blazing star. 


those in Group, 


Sunflower 


silver-'feaf psoralen. 


. e.g,. Scarlet 


Thistle 


iicorica 


gibbemalknw. 


FetMJ Marq^ld 




prairie coneftowr. 


Russian-thistle 




purple F^irle 






clover ■ 


Rabbitbri^ 






S^bruih 






Snakeweek 






Yucca 






Prickly Pear 



Condition: Excellent Good to*Fair Pcior 
* 

My area is in the green, yellow, red group plant condition (drcle one) because of the following 
plants found there ^ . ^ • 



\ 



What would this mean to the condition of the range? 
Excellent, Good, Fair/Poor? 

•Contact local USDA, Soil Conserwtton Service for local range site descriptions. 



1^ - 
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TASK F 

RANGE CONDiTION INFORMATION 

'4 



Locati 



Obsorvers. 



Date. 



(Data from Tasks C & 0) 













%'in 


Plants 




green 




present 


group 





like plants: 
Blue grama 
Other gramas 
Western 
whea^ass 
, Buff^9|iss 
Other I 



Forbs m Yellow V 

Group 
Other 



Shrubs and trees 



Total usable plants. 



(Data from Task E) 

Condition Indicators 
Condition ciass based on venation: 

Excellent Good 

Fair Poor 



TASK F 

TREND INDICATORS 
Exposure 



Soil erc^ion: xme 

Litter: * many ^ sonri^ 



none 



none 



• Final trend rating: tmprovir^ 



Stable 



Going dmwn 



Trend Indicators 



Rating 



I h^tthy awri^ skrkj 



Vt^r of key (green group) 
forage plants 



j abundant some ^"^ ) 



Seediir^ arKi your^ 
'^e^(Bf^n group) 
forage pian^ 



Seedlings aiKi young 

key inarea^s (yefiow ^mjp) 
BTtd invars (red group) 
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TASK G (15 minutes) 



UNITS OF LAND MEASURE ^ 

' . f • ' . 

Units of land measure are used in most man^enfient decision. PaM out the xre and hectare plots 

ta familiarize yourself with th^ two tommon units of land measure. 

Acre » 43.560 sq. ft. ^ 2M' square ' 

Hectare- = 10,0(X) sq. meters ^ 328' ^uare ^ 

. / ■ ^ I ■ ^ 



TASK H (20 minutet) 

MEASUREMENT OF FORAGE ^ . 

This is a practical method of measuring forage volume. The method has se^al applicatiOTS in 
management. . , 

So-lbe a 9.6 ft. plot. Clip the gra^ to the crowns ami place in the bfi^. Weigh the ^l^ents 
in grams and convert to Ib./acre by multiplying by 10. Conversions to air dry wel^it may be 
made by usi^g the factors given below. ' « 



Production-Utilization Plot 



9.6 sq. ft. 
.96 sq. ft. 



20.^" radius 
6.63" radius 



131.8" circumferenc* 
41.66" circumference 



Gra?hs/9'6' pipt X 10 = Ibs./acre 
For your plot yams X 10 = 



Air dry Conversions * 

Grams/96' plot X ,25 green - no h^s 
Grams^e' plot X .40 gr^n - headed out 
Grams/96' plot X .50 green - in bloom 
Grams/96' plot X .60 green - mature 

• Confirm by air drying 30 days. 



Ibs./acre 



Forage Requirwnent 
\ 

Mature cow with calf 
2 Yr. old 

Yearling 12-18 mo. 



Figures include wastestactor 




- KK) Ibs./mo. • 

- 560 ibs./mo. * 

- 480 lbs./mo. * 



4# 
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T^li; 1 (20 mWutesI - 

:ran6e utilization 




^FjcfriSomMB^, the proper is consiclered to be renK)vai of atH>ut one-hatf of the^growth nrncfe 
jfk the {ire$iH^t9r. While f^c^ u» must be consictered in the li^t of the i^i^^riamed factors, . 
:y"t9kif« heirSbd laying half" din sometinrtes be used as a ''rule of thumb/' 

-►To determine thd aiTHHint of stubble left wl^n one half the gro¥^ is /^no^, follow these st^ 



1. 

2." 

3. 



Wrap an ai^ai^iz^ mature, un^zed plant witfi string to hold it together wlwn ojfT^ 
Cut off plant at crown {^ound level). 

.Adjust the wrar^ied plant across a knife blade to make it teiance. Measure with ruler from 
bottom of plant to point Of balance. This gives he^t, iixlicatir^ K) percent use for that 
particular species of gtB^. Ctesirable approximate stidbble heights for $ome native grasses 
are: 



Grass 



irnirhes stubbie left 



Blue grama 1-3 
Sand dropped i 4-8 

4. Repeat this for M^age plants of the species to get an aver^ 50 percent utilization 
hel^t. ^ ' 

5. Select fOO plants ramlbmiy, measure their he^ts {whether grazed or not), arrf aver^ the 
measurement. Jf the avera^ ^azed height is more than the standard shown above, the 
range is not fully used, if it is less, the ran^ is o^ru^. ^ 



Grass 


inches stut^teleft 


Utilization rate' 
heavy^o€terate*li^t . 
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TASK J (10-15 minutes) Work by yourself. 



1. Da»Tibe in m^itii^ h<M you feel about man's eff^on the rar^ envtrorment at tfiis site and 
. how important this larKi is to us, 



2. Describe at \^&st one acticm ycHj can jt^e iq your eiraryday life to help imf»ro¥e ^ way 
rangaiand is managed 1 

a. In YCC activiti^: * , ^ 



b. In your horra: 



^ c. In yow community: 



d. In yoiff consunrw habits: 



3. D^O'ibe the isenef its of each action in # 2 



3^0 
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MAPS and COMPASSES 



■ ) 

' f^TERiALS ListCfo^ A Gmp cy 3D emLEEs) 



M&p AND Compass 

^^S:pM<ES-NlfBB^ CONSECUTIVELY 

Plastic Flagging 

]D SiLVA C0MPA$SES 

pencils Wl-m ERASERS 

:oTCH Tape 

w vVvM rr iriMDi 



fcmjT uwASs Game with 

. i3NVERSI0N SkEET 

L£NGTH OF Step Sheet 



'SteH 




CartonsCIper qtoup) 
imi Paper(«j(: HI) 

DB 
Kir^lAPE 



W0QD^'*^^(5 PER 



TacksW per 
im Tape 

ILS WITH 



- TIC 

IteAVY girc 




;ingC2 colors) 
StakesG'per Gwxf)' 



Instant Mapper 

Ifl Pieces pf CAREBaARoC^ x U) 
of^u)nt4ct Paper 

Pap^r ^/^teners^ . ^ 
. ]D AzimiH^EETsCS x.llft) 
msKii^ Tape 



Scissoi^ 
Ice Pick 

tETATE Sheets (7" DIA^€TER) 

^TRACTER 

Pencils 



2^5 



MAPS AND COMPASSES 



With the completion for land use increasing rapidly .and a better 
understanding for the need of proper zoning and land utilization, a 
knowledge bf land (neasurement and spatial relationships is essential. 
The following activities and tasks, in thi^ lesson plan, can pfovide 
some simple tools to involve students in land and space nreasurement. 



Some Objectives 

Bebavioral Outcrones in Knowledge : * As a result of these activities, 
each participant should be able to: 

a. Compute the length of your average step, given a pre-n»asured 
100 feet distance .° 

b. Demonstrate your knowledge of thi carcass by accurately 
setting a given bearing and following that bearing for a short 
distance. 

« 

c. DenKinStrate your knowledge of the compass by sighting on an 
object and setting the corredt bearing and following that 
bearing for a short distance. ' 



d. Construct and use a plane table, you can accurately map a pre- 
determined area and include at least three reference poiot^. 

e. 'Using a constructed plane table, you can measure a non- 

paceable. distance. ^ 

• ' .■ , \ 

* Behavioral Outcomes in Feelings, Awareness. Values and Action : As a 
result of these activities, each participant should be able to: 

a. Describe your ability to use a compass. 

b. Describe if and why you feel mre secure in the environment 
with a knowledge of how to measure the -envirohnrent. 

c. Describe how you feel about %he value of n^asurenffint in the 
. environment. 
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Activities. List 



Activity 



Materials Needed 



Approximate Page 
Time 



i; 
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II. 



IV. 



V. 



Measuring the 
Length of Your • 



Learning to 
Use the Silva 
Compass 



li. Using the 
Compass and 
- Pacing Ski Tls 



Constrtfcting and 
Using the Instant 
Mapper 



Laying out a 
Nature Trail 



VI. Constructing and 
Using a Card- 
board Box Plane 
Table . 



VII. Community Feel- 
ings, Awarenessi, 
& Values about I 
Measuring our \ 
Environment ■ 



21 stakes- -numbered 

consecutively 
100 Foot Tape ' 
Silva Compass 
Pencils with erasers 
Length, of Step Chart 
' Step- foot Conversion 

Chart, Hainner 
Boy Scout Compass game 

with answer sheet 
Task Card A 

Silva Compass 
Scotch Tape 

Scout Compass game 
and sqore cards 

■Task Cards B & C 



Cardboard 8 1/2" X 11" 
GraRh Paper 
Clear "Contact" Paper 
Scotch Tape 
Paper Fastener 
Acetate Disc 
Scissors 5 
Protractor 

Compass 

Task Cards D & E 

Cardboard Cartons 
Unlined Paper 
Wooden Ruler 
Map Tacks 
Maying Tape 
Pencil with eraser 
Plastic Flogging 
Heavy Twine, StikeV 



Task Cacd F &, G 



nr. 
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20 min. 



20 rain. 



30 min. 



60 min. 



no min. 



60 min, 



, 40 min. 
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300 
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308 



311- 
314 



318 



MEASURING THE LENGTH OF YOUR STEP 



ERIC 



Measuring the Length of Your Stef> is the first tasl^ to be -jdone " - 

before n^asuring the environmertt. Hand out-*fesk Card A, page 319. 

Questions ^nd Disc'ussiqn' , 

1. "The distance from th^ first to tl>e last stake- in this Coui^se 
is 100'." Refer to.stakes'^et up for compass gairos, 

2. Walk an even, normal step all. the way down, then all the way 
back. , ; \ 

3. What will be the total distance you walk?" (200 feet) 

4. Count the total number^f steps you take on the way down and 
on th*.way ba«t Don't let people jam up in*a line as they 
are walking— this will make their step uneven. - - 

5. HOWwill you detennine the length of your step? Divide? the 

total* distance (-200 feet) by the total number of steps you * 
took. Round it off ifo tfie nearest foot or nearest half-fbot, 
either 2 feet, 2 1/2 feet, or 3 feet for a&Ults. . ^ 

Questions and Discussion 

1. -^ When nrast people have finished dividing, have them turn over . 

the Method I sheet and use Method II to check their answers. 

This will be funny because mo5t people will not, have looked on ^ ^ 

the back side. ' 

2. "Using the chart. Method II, if the total number of steps 

. » taken were , wfwt would be the length of step for that 

persdn? This way, *f the kids haven'.t learned to divide yet, 

they can still figure out the length of their step without 

you having to figure it out for each one of them. This chart 

has been d4v,isied so that everyone can check their dividing at 

the same ivi^. Left column gives total steps in 200 feet. | 

Right column gi ves tte length of your step if you are within. 

that range." ^ ^ 

3. "Another aid to help you quickly convert distance? into steps 
ot vice- versa is this Step-Foot Conversion jChart . Distribute 
Step-Foot Conversion Sheet showing distances and length of *- 
sitep and discuss how. to use the chart. Left column gives 
dlsiiances. Right column gives number of steps you need to A 

' go to get {hat far." 

> 

Determining the Number of Steps in Distances 

Using the table on the back of Task A, find the coWmn for the 
length of your step and determine the number of steps for the 
distance you ^^t to walk in the distance column.. 



4. • for example, 1f you wanted- to go 50 feet, and using this. 
. - chart, ho^ mf\y steps would you take if the^hgth of your 

. step were 1 1/2 feet? 2 feft? _j . 2 1/2 feet • 

'3 feetr , . . ^ . . i«b ^ 



5. .Figure Q.ut how many steps youM take to go 122 feet if the * 

length of your step were 2 feet. " o . ' 2 T/2 fteet 

This i$ easier to figure. how many steps fop^lOO feet, how 
many steps foV* 20 feet, how many for 2 feet, then add those . 

' all, up. ^ / _y 

6. ' We've bjsen usin^ steps and not pac^s. The lengt}i of your ^ 

step should not.be confused with a pac^. A pace is the 
distance- covered on the ground when S persort takes tw«j^ steps. 

. For instance, if your length of step is 2^ 1/2*; then your pace 
is 5'. This simplifies your math if,. for instance i you want 
^0 walk 100'. By this way you could dount every other- step • 
and keep running t^lly, 5, 10," 15, etc. Steps or pa<;^s may be 
used at the optUn- of the isstructor. Sometimes it's easier 
to start counting every »tep , instead of, evqry other step which 

. which makes a pace * . . 

7. Have student, check the accjuracy of their step or pace by walk- 
ing ot1?er predetermined cWs^ances <ind. calculating the distance 
from st'eps'to feet. * _ 

iTEARNINd TQ USE THE SUVA COMPASS 

The second task is learning how to use the Silva JCompass. Using* 
the- Boy Seout Cpmoass Pacing .G.ame is a simple, eff^tive game t p • 
do -ith^s. It is -avVilafile at all Boy Scout supply stores. 

A. .' Parts of 'the Compass ' . - • ' . 

Questions and Discussion . . ' ' ^ 

, .1. - Give everydrte a S^lva Xompass an* have tliem stand up 
' ' ■ facing you.' Make sure-the cwass has the- piece of \ 
^v»rite-6n scotch tape with" a pencil {nark on it opposite ' 
' ■ .the"" declination for your area. ' Do Not -let the enrollees 
do this sititing down. . ' •■ . . \ 

'2. -"The Sflv3 CoWass is used in this lesson. .It is one of 
■ '-. the'' least expensive, most dependable, Bnd one of the 
• easiest'tou se. ^ 

3. ■ Ask— "Whal do you notice'al you look at Xhe C9fiipass?# 



Major Parts to discuss with.^nroTlees 
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! JUrection of Travel Arrow— always poi/ited directly away 
^bm you. (Clear plastic, has direction of trave-1 arrow 
and .two different scaTes.) 

2. Compass Housing— a dial (azimuth ring) with degrees 
marked on it. It has an orienting arrow inS,ide* the bottosn 
housing. (The orienting. arrow is the thing that makes the 
Silva Compass different from all other compasses, and, so 

easy t(f use. j_ ■ • *' 

■■. ' ■ •• . , • ' . 

3. Hagrietic-Needle— red-and white needle 

Where does it ppint? (magnetic north) What makes it 
point there? (earth's' magnetic field) \(Pivots freely • 

%rlthin the azimuth Ving. Red end always points to 

• magnetic north.) * 

. COMPASS DECLI NATION * A » Pencil Azimutii Line 

B = OrlwitlfHI Arrow 
Direction of Travel 
C ^ Arrcrar 
aiZPOECLINATION 




A 



Holding the Compass Correctly . * » 



R is important to leai^.n to hold the compass correctly. 

.. '* - . .% * " \ \ 

1. stand up; ' ' \. ' 

Rest base pTate dn'.your index fingers; 

Hold tlie edges, with your thumbs; 

f Keep your- arms" close to your sides^for better stability; 

Point the direction of traveL arrow directly away from you 

* 

■ ■ J 

2. ' Hold compass level. Tilt compdss up and down and.frcmi • 
. siefe to side to see What ha*ppens when not level ^ 

3. You and the compass^ are a UNIT. T€€etheR- . , 

4. Wfien you turn, the compass turns with the direction of . 
travel arrow, always pointing away. * from ybu. Turn your 
wffole body and compass, including feet, don't just twist 

' ariound. Have group practices. , ' , 

Orienting^.to North . ' . , ' 

Let's orient' ourselves to liorth. ^ . 

• - ' «.*".' 

A. Turn dfal and set'360 degrees on Directl-oA of Travel ' — 
^ Arrow. - I * . • ' 

. ■' \ ' * 



2. Turn you and the compass as a unit until the red part of 
the magnetic needle and the pointing, part of the orienting 
arrow go together. 

3. Where does the magnetic needle point? (North—magnetic 
noKh. ) . • 

4. Are you facing the same- direction as the magnetic needle? • 
(Yes? you should be, anyway.) ' 



5. 
6. 



Which direction are you f*cing? Magnetic north 
the magnetic needle. 



th, Vame 



as 



Is magnetic hOrth the same as the North Pole? No— North 
PoViS called Geographic North, or True North? 

NOTE: Refer to chart of Ndrth^tle, and magni^ic pole. (Magnetic 
. north is located somewhere north of Hudson Bay, Canada in<the 
Gulf of Boothia".) ^ ; ' ^ / 

TRUE NORTH POLE 

MAGNETIC NORTH POLE 



». 

0. 
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DECLINATION 
WE^ DETROIT 



0° DECLINATION 
GREENWICH, OHIO 



DECLIN^ION EAST PORTLAND 



If you are heVe (point tD'yo"*" loc^ion), and facing the 
North- Pole, then magnetic north- is. at a _j degree angle 



V 



i. 



to the right 'of you, in parts of western Oregon and 
Washington- Find your declination— irf PoffT^d, Oregon 
it's about 22^ . " . * ■ .\ 

If you're in Greenwich,. Ohio and facing th» North Pole, 
then magnetic north-and the North Pole wou^d be in the 
'. same line of sight, ' >*' . * • *» , 

Most Of the maps we 'use are drawn according to the North ' 
, Pole, or tru6 North. . ' ' • k 

D. Correcting .for the Declination (diffierence between true and 
magnetic nor.th) . . 

Questions and Discussion * , ' 

• 1. On your cojnpass .is a piece of- tape ^ith a pencil line on - 
it at ^/degrees. M 22'' for Portland, Oregon) 
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2. Turn dial and set 350° on the pehcil line. 

* 

3. Now turn yourself and the cwnpass until the magnetic 
needle and orienting arrw go together. 

4. Which way does the magnetic needle point? (Magnetic 
north— it always points there) 

5. Are you facing the san» direction as the magnetic needle? 
(No— you shouldn't be, anyway) 

6. Which directj^ are you facing? (True North) 

7. You and the Direction of Travel Arrow should be facing 
True North. The magnetic needle should be pointing to 
magnetic north- -at a degree angle i to your right. 

8. From now on we will set all degree readings at the pencil 
line. 

I, , , w I, « 

9. From now on we will read all degree readings from the 
pencil line . 

10. We will continue, to hold the compass so *he Direction of 
Travel Arrow is pointing directly away from us . 

Practice Orienting to \he Four Cardinal Compass Points (N-0°, 
E-90% S-180°, W-E70°) < 

Questions fincl Discussion 

1. Set 90" on the pencil line. Orient yourself to that 
degree reading. (This n^ans you and the compass move as 
a u^t until the red part of the magnetic needle and 
. pointing part of orienting arrjow go together.) 

-Which direction are you facing? (true east) 

-Which' direction is the magnetic needle pointing? 
(magnetic north) 

-Helpful hint in explaining difference between magnetic 
and true bearing: Extend your arm in the direction of 
' true north. 

-With your arm, make a 90° swing to the right. That 
• shoula be the direction you are facing. 

-Extend your ar|i in the direction of magn§tic north. Now 
make a 90° swing wfth your arm to the right. 

-ThatV-l^ould be magnetic east, which should be at a 

angle to the right of where you are facing. 



2. Now -set 180° on the pencil line. Orient yourself to that 
degree reading. 

-Extend your arm in the direction the magnetic needle is 
pointing— (magnetic north) ^ • '. 

-Wow extend yOur arm directly opposite— (which would be 
magnetic south)- ^ • 

-Which dtrection Are you facing? (magnetic sX^uth). 

-Which direction is the magnetic needle facing? Which 
direction does it always face? ^ / ^ 

3. Repeat for 270°. , 

Following a Pred€h:ermined Azimuth Bearing 

t - ■ 

NOTE TO INSTRUCTOR: Before class,. pick a point and sight on 
several objects (up to 10). Give the group bearings to set 
and then objects to sight on, until you fe$l they are confi- 
dent using the compass. 

Questions and Discussion ... 

1. Set^ degrees on pencil line. ^ ' • 

2. Orient yourself to that degree reading. (Review part on 
holding compass correctly) 

3. Select a landmark in the line of sight found by you and 
the Direction of Travel Arrow. 

» 

To do this, -look down at direction of travel arrow, then 
jerk your head up.. Whatever you see on the horizon, in 
line of sight of . the travel arrow, is your landmark. 

Repeat this several times, to make sure you are sighting 
on an object that. is directly in line of sight of the 
direction of travel arrow. 

4. i»}ov4 tViat you have selected a landmark, you could put 
yoi/r compass away and walk tov^rd that landmark, always 
keeping your eyes cm that landmark "and walking straight 
toward it. , • 

5. Why wouldn't you keep '.looking at your c'ompass as you walk 
. along? (You could wander all over tke place) 

Perhaps a chart, or simple diagram here could'explain this 
* poi^it. People seem to have a hard time under*standing tijafe 
it wouVd make ariy tl-i f ference. 
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6. Orient yourself to _^ degree jpadlng. 

7. Select landmark. (Repeat previous Instructions on selec- ' 
ting landmark, if necessary) 



8. , Qp Task B, page 321. ^ 

IJI. USING JHE COflPASS AND PACING SKIUS 

A. Preparing to PJ^y the Compass and Pacing Gan» 
Questions and Discussion * , > 

1. Distribute score cards or game. (Boy Scout Canpass and( ^ 
Pacing Game) \^ . 

2. Before we explain the game, write down the nund>er of steps * • 
you need to take for each of the distances given. Use the 
Step-foot' Conversion Chart. ' 

3. Whenmost people have finished this, select a volunteer to 
demonstrate the gan«. ' . ^ 

NOTE: Notice that the. number of each problem corresponds 
with the Stake with that number'. 

I ». * 

4. Take his score card fr«n him and yell his Instructions to 
him while the group watches, (or try to get the group to 

tell him what to do) " . , 



5. Starting place 

6. Degre^Reading 



-Set degree reading on pencil line. 
-Orient to that degree* reading. 
-Select landmark. 

-Put compass away. • ' 



! ifis 
Tel 



stance to walk 



1 the group the distance, the length of volunteer's 
s4tep, and nave them figure out to many steps he needs to 
take. 1 

/ ■ • • 

8. Repeat for 'the second instruction. 

9. Repeat for the third instruction. 

10. Ask him which stake he ended on., lell him which stake ^e 
was supposed to end on". 

\ ' - 
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n. Explain how the scoring works. • . 

12. Give volunteer Nis score. ; . 

13. Anything above 70 is good !! If tiley get below 70. maybe 
they should do.it over. 

* ' » 

' ' ' 1', ■ , 

B. Playing the Game 

Questions and Discussion ' : 

1. Okay, go ahead and do the problem, I? have the answers. 

2. Help Individuals. If someone in group finishes first 

' and was pretty good, hdve them help people. Or give him 
the answer sheet and free yourself jus^ to help people. 



NAME 



SAMPLE - 

SCORE CARD- 
for 

COMPASS COURSE 



Starting Point Hg. 2 

Go 17 degrees^ for 104 feet _ 
,• Then 150 degrees for 52^ feet 
Then 171 degrees for 55 feet 



# S^eps 



DESTINATION ^ Number cff nearest marker reached) 

CORRECT DESTlN/frlON (Supplied by leader) : ^ — — 

SCORE (Sore for correct finish is 100. Deduct 5 points for 



each marker player missed- correct des>t^nation. ) 



Starting Poini^^No. 3 

So 38 degrees for 125 feet _ 
[hen. 237 degrees for 90 feet 
Then* 187 degrees for 50 feet 



# Steps 



DESTINATION (Nu\ber of nearest marker reached) 

CORRECT DE^TINAto (Supplied by leader) ^ ■ 

SCORE (Score for\;orrect finish is 100. Deduct 5 points for 
.each marker playei^ missed correct destination.) 5_ 



TOTAL SCORE 
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Questions and Discussion 

What things did you have trouble with ifi solving the problem? 

More practice will help increase accuracy. ' 

While foil awing an azimuth or line of sight, you may lose the 
landmark you are walking to and need to checL^ur location to 
determine if you are'still on the correct line of sight. To 
do this, sight backward toward your starting point and then 
check your ccsnpass to see if you are still on the line. This 
requii^es sighting a back azimuth which is in the opposite 
direction from the. azinHJth. 

Have enrollees do Task C, page 321. ^ • 
Questions and Discussion " 

, What sort of hypothesis would apply to the shooting of a back 
azimuth? 1 " 

Possible Answer: ' 
If the original bearing is less than 180*' add 180° (in 
step #4). . ; • , 

If it is more than 180°. subtract 180° (in step #4). 
Reverse the red arrow so that the tail of the red arrow is 
superimposed over the head of the black arrow in the \ 
compass housing (as in activity #1). ' 



TaKIng a Bearing on a Given Object 



Questions and Discussion 



1. Now rM's use the compass to find out rn what line 'of 
directrsma given object is from you. (select an objeot 
everyone ccffKs^e ) 

2. Face the ob: 

\- 

3. What do you have to do now? You have 1?o get th^ magnetic 
needle and the j^rlentirtg arrow lined* up together. How 
will yqa do it? (turn the dial) 

4. Now^ead the degree reading. Where will you read it from? 
(the^pencil line, not the direction of travel arrow) 

5. Why do people "Dn one side of the group have different 
degree readings than people on other side? (everyone Is 
at different angles to the object) 

6. Practice a couple of times. * • . ' - , 
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V. CONSTRUCTING AND USING THE INSTANT MAPPER, 

There are many ways to make maps, but one of the easiest 39? "^^^^ 
fUn is by usiJig the instant mapper. Your students can -easily mak? 
.the instant mapper and learn how to use it. 



Instructions for Making Instant Mapper 



MATERIALS-i 

'l piece corrugated carboard, 8-1/2" XII" (smooth bath side^) 
1 piece graph paper, 8" X 10-1/2" \ « i /o.. v ^^» 

1 piece clear "contact" paper (adhesive on one side) 8-1/2 X 11 
40" scotcFoPmasking tape/1" or 2" widec> 
1 paper -fastener 7/1.6" 
1 7" acetate disc, frosted one side 
Scissors I ^ A 

MAKING THE AZIMUTH GRAPH PAPER SHEET: 

Draw 6-3/4" diameter circle in midd^le 
of graph paper-s-/ Label one end of the 
circle closest to the top of the graph 
paper, markjand label every 10' azi- 
' muth running counterclockwise pn tbe 
inside of the circle. See diagram, 
page It can be Xeroxed if desired 
and° supplied to the enrollees. 

CONSTRUCTING THE MAPPER: ^ 

1.' Position graph paper On cardboard 
I in order to leave edge of .card- 
board exposed for contact paper - 
to adhere to. 

* 2. %elLback edge of paper cover- 
ing the sticky part of contact 
paper and position the sticky 
part at top of carboard and 
^raph paper. Now strip off 
• rest of contact backing paper 
smoothing the clear part over 
the cardboard and graph paper. 




Take scotch mystic tape or 
masking tape and bind edges 
instant mapper. 



of 



4. 



Center the acetate disc over the 
.circle on the graph paper with 
thj? rough side up. 
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CONTACT 
PAPER 




CARDBOARD 
GRAPH PAPER' 



5. Make a slit hole (with knife) 
through the caKdboard and 
acetate at center of the 
circle. 

* 

6. Push the brass fastener down 
through the acetate disc and 
the sli^hole in the mapper, 
and bteno^back the fastener 
prongs , ^ 

7. M«^ke one straight ink mark 
from any point on the edge -of 
th^ acetate toward the Brass 
fastener until J t meets the 
circle on the graph paper. 
(This is your map making 
orienting mark. ) 



8- Attach a short piece of masking 
tape to the, outside of the' 
acetate disc to use as a handle. 



INK MARK 




ACETATE DI$K 

BRASS FASTENER 



MAKING A MAP: 




The instant mapper is designed to 'draw the map of your area as 
«.^jQu <ietep»KH?e* ti?€ cewpass t>earings and distances. (It will fee 
easier to learn to uie if you alt*eady have the bearings and 
distance recorded of the area you want to map. Map one of* the 
Boy Scout Compass and Pating Problems.) .'• ' . 



Degree Reading 

320° 
225° 
85° 



Field Notes 



20' 
'20* 
10' 



5' 
10' 
2 




Dist^ 
25' 
35' ' 



1 . Plotting the first bearing and distance 

a. Turn th^ al^^^te disc until thq ink line is di recti Aover 
.the '320° mark on the DIAL. • > 
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b. Pick ^ny point where two 
tjraph paper lines cross 
and" put a dot on the 
acetate disc at thjs point 
and label with a (l) . 

« 

Ct Determine a scale for your 
map. Let's say that 'each 
square is 1 ' . (Select a 
scale that allows you ta 
draw your whole meip on 
the acetate disq,. ) 

d. Draw a line from the 
point Q) toward the top 
of the instant mapper 
parallel with the lines 
on the graph p,a^r (for 
25 squares. (25 ft.)). 
Put a (?) along side the 
point where the 25' 
distance ended. 

2. Second Bearing a nd Distance 

« 

a. Now turn the acetate disc 
until tfle ink mark is 
directly over the 225° on 
the^ial. 



Draw a line from point ® , 
toward the top tff the 
instant mapper for 30 feet 
(30 squares) parallel to 
the lines on the graph paper, 
At end .of the line make a 
dot. and label it (3) . 




\ 



* 




Third. Bearing a nd Distance 

* 

a. Now turn the acetate disc 
until the ink line is 
directly over 85°'Dn the dial. 

b. Draw a line from point (5) 
toward the top of the in- 
stant mapper for 40 squares 
(40 ft.) parallel to the 
line on the graph paper. 
At the, end of the line make 
a dot arid a 0 

Number' @ should coincide 
with your starting point ® 




■ o 
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PIRECTIONS TO DRAW LAND REATURES ON MAP: 

1. ^tand at starting poiist ® and face ground point @ 

2. Hold mapper waist hlfeh\ and turn acetate disc until the* 
- ink mark is on 320" on the inside dial. 

" You, and the instant mapper and the line from 0- to @ 
should all be facing point number (2) on t>ie gK)und. 

3. Now, measure distances along the^line by pacing-, put in any 
Und features such as trees ^fences, roads or bui ldings that 
you want located on the map. * ' 

4. Repeat /or the other bearings and distance, r 

yVYING OUT A NATURE TRAIL ' , . 

One way to apply the compass pacing and instant'-mapper skills is 

to lay out a nature trail from a given set of bearings or 

distances. * ' ^ " 

♦ 

Preparation ! - 

Ahead of time have a*traverse layed out in the inmediate area. ^ 
Make a course either of these Ways: 

1. Lay out azimuths and distances ta each point along the trail. 
. Example: Starting at the apple free, go 319° ftor 150', etc. 

2. Describe each point (from a knov^n beginning) and ask them to 
jot dovm the azimuth and distance to the point. 

Example: Starting at the apple tree there is an alder tr^e 
northwest of here. What is the bearing and distance, etc/Y 

NOTE: Seepages 312-313 f#r sample layout. 



Questions and Discussion 
1. Do Task D and E, pages 323 and 324, 




1 
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Sample Task E • 
CISPUS' NATURE TRAIL TEACHER'S QUIDE— 



1. Large Ced gp Snag 



2. 



i 



7. 



r' 



\ 



What do. yoii- notice about this, snag? 
How do you think it got kflled? 
How doyes i't affect the environment? 



Beaver-Gnawed Maples . ' . • 

What kfhd of anifrial do you think could h^ve causecj those scars? 
What can'you tell us about -this animal? 



Cat- or Bear-Clawed Alder 



Can you make up a story about what happed here? ^ 

. • ■ ' «L • ■ 

4. Sixty Year Old Douglas-Fir Growing in tnt Remnants of A Cedar Snag 

Describe what you see -here- ^ . 

Li$t the events from the oldest to the youngest that ygu think 
/ipok place to have' this happeh. 
What does this tell us about the history of this area? . 

5. . Cedar' Stump, Fire Kjlled, Cut, and With a Hole in.th^ Base 



What do you tWink hap>pened here? . - ". ^ 

What klncj" frf an' animal might iive in that hole? 

Old Scribed Survey Stake (Have/map of area shoy/ing survey 
aETtike) ' . ^ 

What do you notice about this stake? 

What are some reasons it migh^ be here? 

Find the location of the stake*on the map. % 

What are some reasoni| for land surveys?, \ _ ' 



lines 



RejTinants of 'a Barbed-Wire Fence 

Why do you think this fence is here? 
What Is the significance to an1mal^2^ 
Where does it. or did it'qo? > ^ 



/ 



VI. CONSJRUCTING AND USING THE * CARDBOARD BOX PLANE" TABLE ' „^ 

A plane .tiable Is .a-^eN^ice fonnapping an area without using 
compass bearings. Only one measurement is' needed— that of a ba5,e 
' ' line. All objects to be mapped are then looate'd by triangulation 
(the Intersection oT. two* lines). 

.The plane table can be used to make a map of a schoalyetrd, an ^ - 
erivirdnmental study area, a school rban, or your own backyard. 

. , - * . • 

. . A minimum of two artd a maximum of five, people/group should be 
used. , • * ' ' ■ 



Eijuipment" Needed: . * 

Cardboard carbons* (3 per group^' 
(Stout, like empty^iliquor 
boxes) ' i /' 
Unlined paper 8 1/2" ^ 11" 
Wooden .12" ruler Tone per table) 
«ap tacks (4 per groap) (small 

nails will do) ^ 
Masking tape 1 ' . ^ 

A. Constructing the Plane Table 



Eencil with eraser ^ ** 
^Ia6jy.9^ flagging— 2 colors . 
Weav^iSilne 

.StrffciBS H2 per* group) / 
Sacking needles (Dtincjtn^»|i 

Sons, Inc., 313-17 2nd'^vei S. 

^attl^j WA 98104 
' Phonei MA 3^1310) -(optional) 



1 . Place cardbdard box?s one oj\ top of the other. Thread 
fibxes toge?ther with a sacking needle and stout cord. ^ 
(^ller children ftiay want them on theii* s^des. )..♦ 

2., Tape paper to the tSp'TOf the h^^*^ " ' 

3r The 12" light rulejr. will, be' used a« a sighting guicle . - • . 
Drive map tacks Into the' ruleV majcihgjsure tacks are* 
equidistant from 6ne'edge of the ruler* 



•l'i'i'i'n'iii'i'iM'i'rriM'i'jM'i'i'i.M'i«i|- . , 





Map Tack 




Ik. 




Box 



f 9 



Tte \^}tm togithtr by 
imrifig ooid throuf^ 
both boxes.' « 



B.. Using the Plane Tabl^ 



1. Establishing a Ba^e Lin^ 

a. After ^ou determine the area to be irtapped, pick two 
objects to be included in the nap that are t|»e ' 
farthest apart. Set up your plane table near one 

• of these objects to be included in the map. 

b. Drive a stake at the base of the plane table. Now 
pace the longest distance that must be mapped and 
drive in the other s^ake.* On the way back to the 
plane table, measure the distance. THIS IS YOUR BASE 
LINE AND -THE ONLY MEASUREMENT NEEDED,. ^ 



Stake ^1 
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Piam tabi* 



Stafca2^ 



C. 



d. 



e. 



•f. 



Choose a place on the paper for a starting poin$ for 
your map (this can be anywhere, just so you can get 
the rest of the nap on the paper). 

*/^ ■ ' * ' 

Stick a pin in the paper at the starting point, 
the edge of the sight ruler against the pin. 



Put. 



Get your head down 
sight over the pins 
2, the second point 

Keeping the edge 'of 
line up the tops of 
so that they are in 

« 

Dr-aw the f.irst line 
toward Station 2. 
ruler while drawing 



toward the plane table so you can 
of the sigh^ ruler toward Station 
on your ma0. . * ' * 

the sight ruler against the pin 
the two pins on the sight rule 
a direct line with "Station 2. 



on the paper, from Station y 
(Be sure you don't shift the/ 
this line.) •/ 




2. Locating Map Feature! 



Now you are ready to draw lines toward all the other ' / 
features you want to include on your map." It' is done the 
way you drew the' line toward. Station 2. (The theory ' 
behind using the plane table is to locate points of in- 
tersecting lines.) • . ' . 

Do not move the plane table . Ketping the 
rul^ gainst the pin, line up the tops ( 
on the sight ruler so they are in direct 
object you wish to iY^clude on your nwp. 

Keeping the ruler still, draw a line from th6 pin Vlong 
the edge of the ruler to the end of the rul^r. 

• ■ ■• • 37,9 /• 
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Label each line with the name of the object., 
<^»ftHrw 1 Base Line pi us- ray^ 



4 

• j|T«topl»n« 



Buitding 



/ 



Stafct ' 



4 



StTMin 




StrMin 



» 

3-. Measuring ftase Line and Determining fcale 



Pick up the plane table and^ialk to Station' 2'. counting : 
the number. of steps between Station 1 an(i 2. (This is 
your base line.) . ; ^ 

rhe .size of the area to inapped determines the. scale of 
feeHn 8". wide paper at 'scale 1" -100' Will map'a space 
luenl%' wide paper at scale 1"^,^ 40' Will n«p a space 
GiSenl'n's" wide paper at scale 20' Will fiuip a space 

(Since'wI'are using standard rulers having inches and 1/4 
inche! the scale is best divisible by, 4'. Thus if . 
" = 16- then 1/4" = 10'. If 1" = 20' then 1/4': = 5'. - 
If 80'. then 1/4" =20'.) \ . / 

This must be determined by observation and estima^^ 
by actually measuring the greatest distance between two 
objects to be^included on the map. 

Orienting the, Plane Table Between Station 2 and 1. 

Iteasure and place a pin pn your map at the point indi- 
«?iKti6n 2. (Position determinfed by scale.) 
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Pt^t the sighl^ ruler up against this pin and sight back- 
wards to Station 1, turning the plane table so thdt the 
edge of th? ruler runs exactly along the line you just 



Youjj plane taWe is now oriented to Station 1 
MOVE THE pLaNE TABLE AGAIN. 



00 NOT 



Station 2 plus^ rays 



□ 



s 

\ 




i 



' Plotting Features on tf^e Map 

Your are now ready to locate 'the positions of those objects 
o4 which you sighted iq Step J. , , 

Let's say that one of the features you wanted to include 
on the map'was a lone apple tree.' /WITHOUT MOVING THE ' 
PLANE TABLE FROM ITS ORIE^ATION TO STATION 1 , put the 
edge of the sight ruler against the pin indicating Station 
2,- and line up the tops of ^he.two pins^on the^ ^ight ruler 
so they are in direct Tine with the apple tree. 

Without moving. the ruler; draw a line aloag*tihe edge of 
the ruler toward the apple tree. The line you are di^wing 
now sjiould cross th^ line you drew in Step 1. Where the 
two lines cross 1s. the location of the apple tree on the 
map. i ' 

- 7 t 

Repeat this procedure for all the other fe^atur^s you 
•wantfed to include on the map (and for which ydu drew lin^ 
in Step 1). ' , • 
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Thi^ procedure raiiy be carried on indefinitely— setting up 
a Station 3 beyond Station 2. This could be a prolonga- 
tion of the base line 1-2 or it may be in another direc- 
tion. . 



Stttkm 2 




_^se Lines 
■-Intersecting lines, to 

locate features to pbt 

on map. 



C(mJNITY FEELINGS, AWARENESS, AND VALUES ABOUT fCASURlNG OUR 
ENVIRONMENT J ' ' 

Have^nrolleeS do Task F, page 325. ' 
Questions arvd Discussion 

1. ' What are some processes we've ysed during these activities? 

2. What cohtributions can measyring the environnrent make to en- 
vironmental management? 

3. How can you use this in ot^er areas? 

( • 

4. What are feome problems yoi\ encountered during these tasksZ 

5. How can we sum,up»our activities'in 2 or 3'Hig ideas? 
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TASK A (10 minutes) 



MEASURING THE LENGTH Of YOUf\ STEP 



Walk (tn a ru^maf stlsp) the f CM)' distem^ two tim^, $^ usir^ the Method i dtart, 4iculate the 
lengtii of your step/ 4 



DETERMINING LENGTH OF STEP 



Method I 

Walk 2 tinrm (in a normal step) the 
d!starK» rr^rked off. Record nunrtief 

of step^ you t(»>k each time. 

^> 

Number of steps Ist tirw - 

Numtor of st^ 2mi time 

/ Yotal st^ <A) ^ 



Total num^r of feet in^istah^ 
vraiked (B) . 



(B) 

{total 

distance 

walked) 



{A) 

(total 
stefk 
taken) 



(C) 

(number 
of f^ 
'\\n eadi 
step) 



NOTE: Roimd the ler^ 9! your 

step to the newest half - 
. foot: r, 2%\ 3', 3%' 



r 



3 



Method il 



# of jteps in 200' -length of step ' 



66-73 
74 - 87 
88 - 113 
114 - bvw 



3', 
2J5' 
'42' 
1.5' 



r 
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STEPS PBH DISTANCE 
Disttnoe column 



If you*w«fit to walk 
this dtetsnce: 



N 1 foor 

2 feet 

3 fwt 

4 fsfltf 
. B feet 

/ Gfeot 

7 feet 

8 feet 
^ feet 
10 feet 
20 fiet 

» N/30 feet 
40 fset 
. 50 feet 
60 fset 
70 feat 
90 feet 
90 f ^ 
100 fe^ 



mfMt 

Then trtce: 
Si step 

1 $Wp 

2 Aef» 
2% steps 

3 steps 
, 4 steps 

5 steps 
B% steps 

6 ^teps 
.6% st^ 
13% steps 
'20 ste^ 
^26% st^x 
33% steps 
40 steps 
46% steps^' 
53% steps 
60 stefK 
66 steps 



Length of s^ss oolumra 



2 feet 

% step ^ 
1 step , 

1 tUBp 

2 stegjs 
2% steps 

3 steps 
3% st^ 

' 4 ft^>s 

4% ste{^ 

5 stef» 

10 steps ^ 

15 steps 

^20 steps 

ffi ^0ps 

30 steps 

^ steps ' 

40 steps 

J5 steps 

50 steps 



2% feet 

% step 
1 st^ 
1 sttp 

1 trteps 

2 /$t6ps 
2% st^ 

3 steps 

3 steps 
3% $tMjn 

4 steps 
8 s^ps 

12 steps 

16 ft^ 

20 stepi 

24 Steps 

28 steps 

32 stepe 

36 stei» 

40^ ^eps 



3 feet 

% step 
^% step 
r step 
1% steps 
1%s^ 
2 , steps 
2% steps 
2% steps 
3 steps 
3 st^is 
6% steps 
10 stqis 
^13 steps 
17 steps 
20 steps 

% St^)S> 

27 Steps 
30 steps 
33 steps 




TASK B 



. PflACTICING USING THE COMPASS TO FOLLOW A BEARING - Option^ - if tlm*. 

■ ' ' \ ' ■ 

Get a pmrw. \ ■ ^ 

- Jl ■ ' ■ ^ 

Give that p&r^ a ctepree rndir^. 

Check to m^e sure that person (»n (H^ient to that ^kgrm rradir^. 

Did he set the c^ree r^ing on the pefJ|p^ lira? ' € 

[Kd he hjE>lci tfie oompats l(ewl? 

1$ the direction of travel airrc^w point ir^ away from him? ^ , 
« 

'Chadc to make sure that per^m oan sdect a taraim^. 

, Is the persqn locking up directly in tine with the directfon of travel arrow? (Mmt people tmd 
to loc^ eititer to t!tm right or left so watch tfmn se^ the landmarld^ 

Is the person hokling his he^ sua^t, mi in lira with tl^ rest of his body and the ocy^qiass? 

Repeat, having the other peNdq chedc you thb time. 



J 



TASK C (15 minutes) Optional 






' Start at a given point (Point AK • 


* • 


IP. 


Take a reading (azimuth) on an c^[ect. 


* 


* 


Proceed to that point (Point B). 


• 




At Point B, set your oompi^ that would return you to Point A and do so. 
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TASK 0 (90 minutM) "7 
LAYING OUT A NATURE TRAIL 



From thff b^ng ami dh^wes on this stwet. ooimruct a luMm trail osing y«a' p»^. 
Qqmpass, ami tmtant nu^HM^ riclils. Oo TASK B as ycHi reach e^'^tkm. tndiKie the 
following on, your map; scaiai data, i^th arrow, iagend, titl», map marktf n«nes. 



S|Brtat40'8ag 
(SfO 120* at 60 to station 2 
Thm go 23* at 294 to statbn 3 
63* at 2K tostation 4 
US' at ^ to sttti<Hi 6 
173' at 176 to station 8 i 
at 152 to skstUm 7 ~ 

What h tfie dbtmoe ffitd 
direai<Mi to your starting, 
point? , 



? 



O 3 / . 
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TASK E - Fill in the foilovHng from dKarvattora nude at mdh stop on yout map. 



Start at th« iwga Mack oadar maq mark«i with blue flagging. This \i Station # 1 «kI yow fir^stop. 

' ' ' ' ' ' 9 

Write d<wn your ot^vations ami qi«ftionS;j.(Do this at each sucoe^r^ station) 



1.- 
2. 
3., 
V. 

5.. 

1? 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
S. 



This is STATION #2 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



J 

This is STATION #3 



1, 
2. 
3 
4. 
5. 



1._ 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



This is STATION #4' 




1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
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1. Oe^ifMt'?n wiping 3 contntHJtions that meesuring*the;environmant c»i make p environmental 
, ^ nf^nsj^ntent. ' . 



X 



2, Describe at least of^ m^slUremeht activity that yofr can take in yavir eveiyday life, to make a 
mntribiition to the mana^rmnt of your (^mmunjty* 

a) in Y«Hir home - . 



b) in your commi^lty 



3. Describe the benefits of each a^ion in #2. 



TASK G 

Descrite in ¥9rli(|r)8^how you feel about our session today. 
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The material in this section was sent to the Washington offices from camps all over the coim- 
try. It is ib^luded here as a resource for you- to be used in any form that fittf your camp. In 
most cases, some adaptation wilt be needed. These activities can fit into tfit broad plan of 
yo.iy: E.A. program, but they 4p not stand alone. The material is divided into'three'subsec 
tions: ^ 

E.A. Activities 

Living an Environmental Etffic » 

E.A. Evaluation ' . v " 

This sectior^ill be revised each year with the ad^tion of new materials sent to Washington. 
Please send the materials that have worked for you-to the addresses listed in the front of the 
guide. ' ' *' • ' 



/ 
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"It is our misfortune that for most of us the chil'd's cfear-eyed vision, that true instinct for 
what is beautiful and awe-inspiring, is dimmed and even lost before we reach adulthood. If 
asked (or my expectatimipr our environmental awareness program this year, I would have 
to say the revival in 'u^fn^ehifd's "sense of vyonder" was first in-my hopes. " 

^ Rachel Carson -» 

' , * Adapted by Sandi VM^itehead 

' '. ' ( Everglades YCC Camp 
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HELPi WANTED 

" M1cha«i|Terz1ch. 
Camp Tallac YCC 



. 9 



GOAL #1: To increase ^war^ness of ecological priricipTes that go 
the environmentv-^ \* 




Purpose': 



To identify, an organism. ;by iti charactecis^ics arid survival 
needs. ^ > • • ^ 



There are many different types of roles organisms play,.^ ^ch €co- 
system. Every animal and plant has adapted spectfica^'iy to neet its 
needs to survive in a given area. Imagine if m made a classified want 
ad 'section in aJ,ocal newspaper for each animal or plant for a particu- 
lar habitat. OiT course, a special twist to this activity i«>uld fee to 
leave the h^rae of the organism out of the descrii)tion and only include 
the special characteristics and duties of it. me such ahimal/plant 
want ad might read like, the ^following: ' . 

VfANTED : "Softwod Logger" 

-Ability to swim necessary • 
-Housing provided which may flood 

-No dental plan available , ' 
-Apply at the nearest stream 

or' ' . 

WANTED : "Annoying Skin *Irritator" to Jceep 
people out of unwanted areas. - . • 

-Must be williflg to be different colors 
-riust be able to'wpar black oil on surface^of body 
-Stationary existdfnce a must . - 

* -Always haver itching ideas, in mind ^ " > . 



V 1 



You. can have a great^time with these want ads, "using the ones for a 
beaver and poison oak as examples. 

Have e*ach member, of ' your crew come up with one or two of .their own 
"Help Wanted" ads for either a plant or animal in a habitat associated 
with one of your work projects^; Leave the name of the organism out of 
the descrip.tlon and see if the rest of the crew ire clever enough^to 
guess what it is. 

This activity could stimulate discussion on adaptation of different 
living things to their particular habitat. 

"WANTED: IMAGINATION" . , 
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ANll^L PAIRS 

K^n Runybn, Canq) Director 
Duck Creek YCC C4mp' 

^apted from Exploring Your Envirdnrt^nt 



GOfl^L #1: To increase awareness of ecological princi plies that govern 
the envtronmenjt. ' * . * ' ^ . 

To b^ttei* understand man's social, economic, historical, 
cultural and physical relationships with the environiTKnt. 

Purpose: To view the environfrtent - through /the eyes of another organism. 

Working withanother person, take this sheet and evaluate this area 
as you think a pair of. animals, would. 

"We are a pair/if - 

(Animal ) 7 

1. fiow would you rate this . area for your following needs? 

a. General habitat: " 

b. Winter and .suirarer food supply: ^ 

/■ 

c. Evidence of predators: 

d. Other factors 

2. What evidence cfgin you find that others of your kind live here? 
How will they i^eel /about you two moving in? - • 

3. Which of t)j^ habitat typfes will you choose? • Where will you 
locate your* hon» next, burrow or den? 

4. What evidence can you find that shows that man has changed 
this area? ^ . ' 

5. How do you animals feel about the changes that have been made 
heret ' > . , . ' 

6. WJjy are you important to th.is environment? 

7. /Considering all things that we have investigated here, we 

__j rema'in here-, (will, will not) 

6. .Are things usually .considered from an animal's viewpoint? Are 
decisions*' made with animals in mind? Do they ever get to 
vote? Should they be able to vote? ^ 
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, ■ • • ■ •. ' ■ PREDATOR-PREY ■ . V - ' ' 

. - ' ~ ' ■ ■ • ■ f 

> - ' Rl-ike Luque ■ , ■ • 

. ' Ducjc Creek YCC Camp 

. . Adapted from Praject Learning ^ree . - , 

• ., - ' ^ ' ■ • * " 

^lAtS #2 & 3:' Tb' better understand inan*s soAiaU ecohpmic, htstoHcal, 
. cultural anlTTJttyslcal re^at1onShips\w1th the envlronweptv 

To Increase awar€fhess'of the, wide range of attitudes andj?er- 
sonal values relating to the environment. 

Purpose: To relate facts regarding the environment to wildlife popula- 
tions and attitudes. 

Given the Injormation provided, have the dnrollees solve the problems 
posed. . . » ' 

Given: -. . 

One fourftain lion can eat approximately 1.095 lbs. of venisoil (deer 
meat; each year (in addition to rabbits, porcupines and other-^'ll 
animals). The lion probably only consumes about 50 per cent of each 
d^er he kills; coyotes and other scavengers get the rest. 

One dMr eats approximately 3,650 lbs. of vegetation/year in the form 
of g^asses, herbs, brush and tree leaves. 

One sq. mile of deer habitat produces SCO' lbs. of vegetation acceptable 
as deer food/year. (Note: This varies depending on the region, con- 
dition of the range, and other, factors, ) ^ < 

Probl ems : . ' . 

1. What is the mi/iimum number of sq. miles of habitat needed to 
support one deer? 

2. If each deer averages 150 lbs. in weight, how Jfany deer ar^ 
needed to feed one lion for one year? 

'3. How many sq. miles of deer-lion habitat are necessary for one 
lion to survive? " (For the purpose of this problem, assuire . 
that one deer and one lion will provide continuation of the 
species, although of course, in reality, continuation would 
require many animals.) 

4. Use a map af a region you are famil^r with (on your camp) and 
outline an area large enough to serve\s--hl^b1tat for oneMlon. 
Jgnore all roads, communities and other developments which do 
not produce food for, deer. ^ 



On jthe same map, again outline an area large enough to support 
one lion, but this time take Into account t;he nunber of pro- 
dtfclng acres. . How mifch ^larger Is ^the second area you qjut- 
•11ne# I 

Notwithstapding all the develoisnents- present In the United 
States toda^'i^ there are more deer in this country now than 
there werp When tlte first European settlers arrived-. Ht»#, do' 
you explain tliisf iJhat Impact d1^ th6 growth of *he deer • 
4)ppulat1or| have on other species ofl*fldl1fe? 

Hdw wuld yoo feel about ttw deer-lion habitat if you were: 
(1) a sportsman. (2)' a developer, '(3) a. tourist, or (4) an 
elected, official? How. do you feel?' , ^ 



r 
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' \ " WfLDLIFE HABITAT • , ' 

MikeCuque r 
^ Duck Creek YCC'Camp, 

* * 

Adapted from Project learnin^'Tree . , 

GOAL 02: la better underst^ind man's social, economic, M^j^torical, 
culturat and pHysical relationships with the envTronment. 

'Purpose: To rejate facts regarcnng the environment apd predict the 
• effect of mahipulation. v . . 

Using the information provided, have'your enrollees calculate answers 
to the problans listed. 

Given : * * , ' ** 

One acre of meadow can /produce 5 lbs. of forage/year. « 

> 

One acre of forest can prcnluce 1 lb. of forage/year. - ' 

One deer requires 3,650 lbs. of forage/year and, for the piA^ose of 
th4s problem, 39 per cent of this forage conws from brush, 53 per cent 
from meadow, and the remainder from forest* 

(Note: These figures are realistic, but will vary widely depending 
upon local conditions.) * . 



Pt»^bl 



ems: 



1. How many deer could be s'upported on the area -sketched below? 
^ (Conversion factor: one acre = 10 sq^ chains) 

2. How could vegetation be manipulated If your goal was a larger 
deer population? 

3. What wouldf be the general effects, short-term anci long-tenid, 
on the deer population if: 

a. A freeway were built from the southwest corner to tHe 
northeast corner? - ' - 

■ f ^. A development of stiirsner homes were located in the forest? 

r • 

c. The tiitiber were harvested? 



d. A YCC camp was constructed? 



f 



J 



•4. If you were-ihanaging the larKi for tind)dr, vfhat effect" might 
an 'increase in deer population hav6 on new tree seedlings? 
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WILDLIFE OBSERVATIONS 



GOAL #1: To increase awareness. of ecological .principles that govern 
the enviconment. ' ' ' ' 4 

Purpcrse: To identify, collect, record and compare wildlife observa- 
tions. , • 

1. Make Jtsts of birds cwnraJn to j^ur area. NOTE: their mark- 
ings, interesting behavior, dis.tingui'shing characteristics. , 

e.g. Ruddy Duck or. Butter ball . ■ • 

a. Small chunky body ; ' ^ " ' 

< , ' b. Unpatterned except for conspicuous white cheek 

c. On water, it spreads its tail vertically 
Herons, Bittfiros, and Egrets 
^ a. Stork-like wading bfVds with long necks and ^egs 

b. Long pointed bill 

c. Fly with neck folded back in S-slope 

• » 

2. Make a wildlife check sheet and observations reconJ for the 
common wildlife in your area. . ^ 

Date & Location 

e.g. Species Notes and Observations of Sighting 




, Cotton tail 

rabbit etc. etc. 



Elk 



Tl ii T 



Etc. 



' 3'. Take an owl prowl at night. Be sure to check tfte area for 
owls first yourself. You could combine it with star gazing. 

4. Take spider field trips, mushroom field trips, etc. 

5. Make insect collections. Make sure you identify rare insects 
before starting the project so that enroll ees do not include J 

* ' them in«tjTeir collections. 

ERIC 
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•* FOOD CHAIN STORIES 

Adapted from ^ Ecology ; Sciience of Survival 

* 4-' ► 

GOAL #1: To increase a^eness of ecological principles tfta^ govern 
the inVlrorailnt. ^ . . ' 

^ ' . * » V 

To better understand man's sociaj:, economic, historical, 
tultiiral and physical relationships with the enviromnent. 

Purpose: Jo provide enrol lees opportunity to denonstrate their under- 
standing of food chains- through development of creative 
narratives illM5tratii;i9 the principle. 



Stories can be a good way for enrol leefs to express their ideas and make 
the learning of ecological concepts more fun. They can be done indi- 
vidually or as a small group effort. Di§cuss the stories after they 
have been told. • , 

The" following food chain, story is true. Read it and then see If you 
can writeybur own foo'd chain mystery. Be as crazy as possible! Your 
story cdnbfe a comedy, a mystery,* a love stqry, a nature story, any- 
thing you want. Just make sure you have, a food chain in it. See if 
you can make fiction stranger than truth!!! 

Strange things have been happening iri Borneo recently. The 
government sprayed large amounts of DOT Ta pesticide) all over 
the countryside to get rid of nwsquitoes. The mosquitoes died 
all right, but so did the prefatory wasps. These wasps eat large 
numbers of a certain kind of caterpillar. The caterpillars were 
not harti^ by the DDT. ' And they were not eaten by the dead wasps. 
As a matter pf fact, they began to increase in numbers. All of 
,these caterpillars needed more and more food. They v^re so hungry 
that they began to munch on the thatched roofs of the native 
people's houses.' The caterpillars. ate the people out of touse and 
home! . ' . 

• . ■ 

But the story does not stop there. < 

I . • 

Soon the goverrenent began to spray DDT Indoors to kill houseflies. 
. Normally, these flies v^re eaten by geckos— lizards with tiny 
' "suction cups" on their feet. (They can walk on the ceilings and 
' catch flies!) The geckos began to die from eating the poisoned 
flies. The house cats which ate the geckos also got poisoned and 
died. Since there were so few cats left, the rats began to invade 
the people's houses. -Many of 'the rats in Borneo carry a deadly 
disease. The people became very afratd of dying from this dis- 
ease. So. the government had to parachute in a new supply of cats 
to ki.n all the rats. 

* 

\ . 
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FIELD DAYS 

Mict^el Terzich 
Cani) Tallac YCC 



GOAL #6: 



To Increase \inderstand1ng. of the overall benefit of the YCC 
work program on the environ'ment, ' . ' 



Purp?! 



se: 



To promote comminicatlon 'aod oboperation with host agency 
' while^providirTig agency^ information to enrollees. • 

• • ■ ■ 

This activity provides an option for an individual enrol lee to choose 
to spend working day with an en^Jloyee from the supporting agency. % 
For exan^le,.an enrolVee could accoijpany a Fire Prevention Technician, 
a Lookout, a Tindieif' Cruiser, ^tc, fn their dai.ly dutiesJ This activi- 
ty not only serves as 'an educational experience to see what seasonal or 
regular employees do on a daily basis in the particular agency, but it 
also pr«tK)tes communication aed cooperation with employees outside the 
YCC Camp. ' - \ * * ' . 

The coordinator of a field d^ should firsfofffer this oppdr tun ity on a 
one>crew-at-a-t1me basis. A. sign-up sheet should be posted for the 
different slots availabl^^ijfth^n explanation of the positions if 
needed. Check with the en^loyee's supervisor before you assign an 
enrollee wiih him/her and also explain the objective of the programi to 
the employee. .Request the agency eAffloyee to explain how his jol) 
helps, to accon^lish t|ie' agency mission and to provide background in- 
formation on the agency. Also set up times and meeting places conven- 
ient to both sides. 

This activity has gained an overwhelming response and has stiimjlated 
requests for more help alslwell as -expressions of personal interest 
from other enployees outside the YCC program. . J 
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EFFECT OF COLOR 
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. . *» 

Adapted from OBIS 
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GOAL #1: To Increase awareness of ^colo^icaL principles that govern 
the environment. i — ci* | 

Purpose: To inveUi^jate how color i^i used by ^irds. 

This Activity demonstrates food color preference in jays. It takes 
patience so it is a 'good activity for .a lunch tfr work break. Choose a 
w6rk» project site wher^ blue jays, stallar's jays, or gray jays^ 
active. - , • 

Prepare the bait: Pre-cook a package of maca^roni without salt. When 
tender, divide ft and the cooking water into 5 ^qual parts in 
separate bowls. To each add one teaspoon of food color (red, 
blue, green, yellow) and stir until all macaroni is covered. 
Leave one portion uncolored-white. Add more dye if the macaroni 
is not a bright, rich color.* Rinse and drain each color separate- 
ly andr package in 5 plastic bags. 4Jse the macaroni within 5 days. 

At the work project, lay thjB macaroni out in a Idng row alter- 
nating the ^ colors, so that no one color is clumped together. 
Leave 4 cm. between each piece. While eating lunch or on a break, 
make observations of what happens, but stay at least 6 meters away, 
from the site and sit qui^etly. Assign 1 color to each enrcmee 
or group of enrollees and have them watch it. Afteit 8 piecevVr 
1 color are eaten, end the trial. Run several, trldp on the same 
or different days. W 

Questions: Which color'did the birds prefer? (Usually it is white.) 
> • Do 2 birds feed at. the same time or only one? 
How many* birds were attracted? 
' How many different species of birds were attracted?- 
How many pieces do they pick up at one time? 
Oo they eat it Immediately or fly away with it? ^ 
How long do they stay near the food? \ 
Do the birds comnunicate with one another? 

Suggesl;ions/Variations: Try to change the color pfeference of the 
birds by covering the favorite color with salt, cayenne, or hot 
sauce. Conduct 2 trials with ftavored macaroni . On the 3rd trial 
go back to unflavdred macaroni. Had the jays learned to avoid the 
color? How quickly did they learn to avoid it? 

Ito the jays, like different colors. in different places?' Do they 
prefer one color on the ground, another in a tree? 

Find out if the jays will eat their least favorite color If it is 
the only one avai lable.' ^ ,^ 

/ • . 

i 
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\ ' ' . * ' ; * Adapted^from OBIS • ' ? ' ' - ^ ' 

->^. GOAL #1: To jncrease awareness fff ecologdcaj principles^ that^ggverrf 
* ' the environment. \* , * . ♦ 

^ . ^ _ ■ ' _ ■ ^ .r 

\^Pjjrpose:', to (Remonstrate $he eftvironmental eonceot of; divers-ity by *^ 
> tftvestigat1|»g^ the diversity of plants .has an effect on^ 
, J - . the ni8nb*rs/ef>drsa^isms.\ «. . . 

Materials: Mist nets, Ctrl lecttori' bags or bottneK- ' 

An unmanaged area i'shikely to support a gi^eater diversity of animals 
^ 'than a manage*jarea. • fifid'a site near a *«)rk projefct th^t has these 

t*ra different areas. Divide your enrollees' into 2 'groi}|)s.. *K?ve each , 
group sweep orfe area with, a sweep- net. ^ Ir/drder to ma^ke valid com- 
parisons, thejj,iK*st sweep both' areas, the 'saire nuiAer of times.- If you 
don'^t havf a. sweep-net, let tHem collect insect^ and. other creatures 
- in plastic Wgs or collecting bottles^ for .10 or iB'mi^utes in both 
areas. Wherf they firfish^ compare the kin$ls of aninfels, found J n both 
areas. If you like, put"tfie animals in small vials-, 1 to a vta3 for 
comparisons. . ' - • f , 

/ ■ . ' , ^ . \- 

Questions : Which area had the greatest diversity of* animals? 

What would be some of the/advantas»s for ao animal'' in having a' 
. diversity of plants and animals irfian area? , • 

f How does* man influence animal diversity? 

' How do you account for th^ifferences in the two- area s^ - 

How were^the plants in the unmanaged area •different from those 

in the m|naged area? . ^ 

^ .. . ... 

Suggestions/Variations: Choose a sunny day. More animals are active. 
Put all animals back when you are finishecj. > 

While the other enrollees are* collecting animals, have 2 others 
make plant collections for each area. Include 1 sample of each 
plant found in each area and compare the diversity. 

Divide the enrollees into pairs and assign each pair to' a plant. 
Go into the field again and collect 1 animal of eaeh species found, 
on the plant. LOOK CAREFULLY! Bring them together tjo compare 
results.' Hhich plant had the greatest diversity of anim«t1s on it?. 
Which pl^t was the rrost popular? Did you notice certain animals , 
associated with only one-.ki'nd of plant? 
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TWE ANSWER PERSON ^ . 

• 

)^ ^ 0, Jeff Creamer 

_ , ^ , n^^hf^ Peak YCC ^ . . 

GOAL^>: To increase awarenesV of ecological principles that govern 

the environnrenti * . « 

• «• . •, * . . . • 

Purpose: To cultivate and respond to the interest aitd curiosity ex- 
pressed by enrol-lees regarding their environirent. 

Enroll ees of the Hahns Peak YCC Camp were encouraged j:o' submit (fuie.s- 
/tlons regarding- their camp and local environment. The-EnV1roninenta4_ 
Coordinator then used local resources-- including the telephones at the 
District OffW, resource people in the Superv1sor"'s Office, local ^ 
newspapers and the SteaiWao^l Public Library-to find the answers to the 
questions. The Environmental Coordinator tried to promise a Z-day 
turnaround tfmq in "questions answered; however, in the case of very 
difficult questions the answer time would' take approxlnjately^a week. 

Some of the questions that were turned in this year^on "Answer Person" ^ • 
blanks were: ' • ' ■ / 

Why do mosquito bites swell up and get white and puffy? 
Are spruce trees bisexual? ,* « 

•How bid is the (Village) theater buildijig? 

How were the Flattops (wilderness area) forn«d? . 
Why are bamboo hollow? • 
What IS that foam that forms on lakes and streams? 
Can you get your daily iron by drinking from Iron Springs? 
— ' Is there a map of the springsSi? Stean^at Springs? 
- Why can't they put the high tension wires in Strawberry Park 
along the road rather th^n clearing a whole 'nother area? 

« . 

In the process of turning up the answers to soitk of the Answer Person ' 
questions, it was possible to establish srane good public relations with 
members of the local community, as well as to focus^n some areas in 
which knowledge is needed. In the ca^ of Steanfeoaf Springs, for 
instance, we di^scovered that no testing has been done pn the water In 
these springs fir perhaps 80 years! Steps were taken to initiate test- 
ing of these siies by the Routt National Forest Su()ervisor's (Wice.and 
by the Water ReWrces Division of the U.S. Geological Survey..NX 

Copies of the completed answers were returned Jto tho^e enrol lees who . 
asked the questions; and xeroxes pf all questions/answers were handed 
out to crew leaders, for-use with their crews as needed. 

A sample "Answer Person "Answer" is on th^ following page. 
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SAWLE ANSWER PE6S0N ANSWER. 



QUESTIpN: 

Why do TOsqulto bites get white 
and puffy? 

ANSWER: 

When the nrasquito bites, its 
mouthparts (a bundle of ex- 
•cfiedingiy slenden tubes knovwi as 
"stylets") carry a certain amount 
of saliva down with then into the 
skin. That is fortunate for the 
mosquito, since its saliva con- 
tains an "anticoagulant** agent 
that prevents .the blood froQi 
clofttinq. . (Who wants a sticky 
dinner?) Unfortun.ately for the 
victim who is getting lunched on, ' 
the substances in the saliva are 
• "believed to give rise to an 
anergic reaction, whith in turn 
produces skfn lesions..." 
(Encyclopedia Britannica, V.368) 
(You might ask yourself a more 
difficult question—which is why 
does an "allergic reaction" in- 
.volve a swelling?) 

' Incidentally, you will be surprised to learn that YOU HAVE NEVER BEH* 
BIHEN BY A M^LE ^CSQUITO. Only the females bite. It seems that tfey 
find the blood protein to be excellent material for produo-ing eggs, 
while the men drink things like nectar and plant juices'. (If you want 
to find a male mosquito— who doesn't bite— they are' distinguished by 
their more bushy antennae.) l 

The mania mosqUito is only in her adult period for a matter df days or 
weeks.- After she gets a.blood meal, she may rfigest this for two days 
V to a week and then lay f^om 100 to 400 eggs '(usually on the surface^f 
water, since the. "wr^igglers" live there.) 

'CREW LEADER: fry doing this WHAT IF? question: What i*^ we eradicated 
all mosquitoes? 



'1 




RE^RENCES: 



Book of Ropular Science 3.287 (flies & mosquitoes) 

Audubon Nature Encyclopedia 7.120§ (mosquito) 

The New Encyclopedia Britannica (1974) VII. 48 (mosquitoes) 

" " , "' * " ." V.368 (insect bite and 

sting) • ' . ' - . 
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CAMPGROUND SURVEY 

Michael terzich 
Camp Tallac YCC 



GOALS #2 & 3: To better understand man's social, economic, historical, 
cultural and ph^'sical relationships with the environment. 

« • 

To increase awareness of the wide range of attitudes and 
personal valuesi relating to the environment. 

Purpose: To inventory iise of an area, assess the environirental impact 
of the use, artd identify personal feelings. 

The campground survey on the next page is one suggestion for use in • 
any campground work project. »*• 
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FALLENLEAF CAMPGROUND SURVEY 



Ul 



TYPE OF PEOPLE fWTORCYCLES ^ SMALL CARS 


LAgSE CARS 
PfCKUPS 


TRAILERS' f«)TORHOMES TENTS OTHER 


A SINGLE INDIVIDUAL 




> 

/ '• ' ■ '[ : 


COUPLES < 


* 


9 


MIXED GROUP OF 3+^ • , ^ 


FAMILY OF 3 . ' ' . 




• 

• 


% 

FAMILY OF 4+ - 




\ * 

m 


OLDER <:OUPLES 50 YRS 

" , , — r — . ' — . . ^ _ . . _^ 



From these observations what can you conclude? 

How do most visitors use this Campground? ' ^ 

—1 * ' 

Which of these visitors consume the most amount of nonrenewable resources during their travel I the least 
amount? 

Do these campers expect a maximum level of comfort while visiting their National Forest? 
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FALLENLEAF CW6f«)UND SURV(£Y (Cont) 

-• • . • • 

List scHre observations you have noticed. 

*• ' • 

If your family *i»ere camping here, which category of visitor Vrould fit into and what type of vehicle woul^ 
you have? 

Would you choose to stay at this campground? Why? or Why not? 

♦ 

How can this site be improved? 

I" ' ' r 

m 

EITHER-OR Fact: Therelfcre reported shortages in natural resources, especially gasoline for the future. 
Choices: a) While people are vacationing, they should select a means of transportation that consumes 

the least amount of gasoline. / 
b) People should continue their present use of gasoline and hope that new inventions and 

sources of energy will replace the need for gasoline. 
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, A; X^WFLAGE AND DISGUISE 

\ ^ Peter Stontz 
VTfi^ylor Lake YCC 

GOAL #1: To Increase awareness pf^ecologlcal principles that govern 
the environment. ^ V 

Purpose: To give enrollees -an appreciation and understanding of the 
environmental ' known as adaptation. 

Equipment Needed: Crayens, pins Or tacks, h^avy paper or shelveboard, 
scissors, colored toothpicks. 

- ■ ' ''^ 

Description of Area: F;9rest "Edge" near clearing Is best to provide 
many different habitats. » 

Procedural steps: , • ^ ^ 

A. Background: Concealment by camouflage or disguifse is essential to 
the life of many animals. It can be either protective, as In ani- 
mals trying to escape the notice of predators, or aggressive as In 
predators seeking to ambush their preHk Often It m^y serve both 
purposes at different tln^s. Many small predator^' ar^ also eaten 
by larger animals. V 

1. Camou^Tage— makes an animal blend with Its environment by 
breaking up the shape and outline of the body with colors. 

2. 01sgu1se>-makes an animal like like son^thlng else.'^llke <^ 
leaf or tw1g which a predator would not be Interested 1^. , 

3. Adaptation Is not a conscious process brought on by redson4 ; 
fng; It Is the result of survival of the fittest. 



B. Setting the Stage: " ' 

1. Seat the enrollees in a comfortable place. 

2. Introduce the concept of concealment adaptation. Give an 
Introduction and examples like the peppered. moth in England 
which changed from light colored to dark as its habitat 
changed with air pollution. 

S 

C. /The Activity: 

1. Demonstrate adaptation. Prior to the activity, hide dozens of 
precounted colored toothpicks. Tell the enrollees that the 
toothpicks represent insects and the enrollees are predators 
who eat them. Give the "predators" a Ume period to hunt or 
.starve^ Then, when the time is up, take. a tally. What color 
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survived tte best? Discuss- why. What 1f the background color 
changes? How do animals adjust to seasonal color changes? . 
(migrate, hibernate, change color) 

2 Try it again. Let everyone hunt as hard as they want even if' 
* they really concentrate on finding the best camouflaged ones. 

This is a good opportunity to show that most predrtor animals 
"eye in" on a particular prey and get much better at f^^^^ 
that species. Experiments have ^own that individual birds 
which have developed a very strong searching image for certain 
prey will! at least for a while, overlook alternative prey 
which has become more abundant. 

Did the enrollees start to "specialize" on any colors? Do . 
most animals? 

Was the shape of the toothpicks an advantage in hiding? What 
about walking sticks and leaf -mimicking insects, or spots on 
a fawn deer? 

3. Talking over the concept. 

By now the enrollees should have^son«: questions or "exc^^^ 
to the rules." T^lk then over if they. do. If they don t, try 
suggesting some questions. 

Why aren't all animals camouflaged? (Social reasons-flock- 
ing, recognition, etc., or there is just no reason to 
selected for it. Examples?) 

Does camouflage v«)rk against all predators?- What about blood- 
^ hounds? Or against bats? v 

What kinds of animals are camouflaged?' t^"^")^]!,^^^^ 
during the day, eggs and young fmjthers. and animals that turn 
the same color as the food they eat) 

Do capuflaged animals run away when predators- come close? 
Why of why not? 

How do many animals hide their bright eyes? (squint) 

Position a volunteer behind a tree so iJis shadow shows. Ask 
how everyone knows that he is there. What do animals do to 
hide their shadow? (flatten themselves) 
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Are more cats or dogs camouflaged? (hint canwuflaged animals 
usually lie in wait or stalk closely) 

Pa^s out colors, paper and scissors. Each enrollee gets to ' 
creat? an S;?Ll Snd camouflage it. Mak/a rule that H must 
be at least as long as the toothpick and at least an nchVide 
and must have an animal shape .'^ JJa|e some ground dweller^r 
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some tree cllmt^rs (like caterpillars) and some bark resters, 
like moths. . ' 

Have each enrollee hide his animal, one%t a time without 
th^ others watching. In a small (say 50 x 50 foot area). Then 
release the predators (enrol lees) to hunt. Examine the 
"st(W»ch contents" ctf all predators at the end of the game and 
discuss the results. It might be a good Idea to tim how long 
It takes to find the last Insect ciieatlon. 



low-up Activities: 

1. . Try to lodate camouflaged animals. 

2. Talk about animals and their coloration. Cows, tigers, dogs, 
frogs, etc. Do they have protective coloring? 

3. Jiave students create their own canwuflage by* painting old 
\ clothes to be judged in an old fleVd or a MK)ds. 





PQPUI^TION 

^ - 

Brad Dubbs 
Yakima YCC 

Adapted from Zero Population Growth 

GOAL #2: To better understand man's social, economic, historical, 
cultural and physical relationships with the envirorenent. 

Purpose: To involve enrollees in activities and thought processes 
leading to an understanding of population growth. 

ObjectivesT. ' 

1. Give 2 reasons for the high demand on water and irrigation. 

2. " Discuss 2 reasons for the increasing world population. 

'* . • 

. 3. Give 2 reasons why their actions might put nK>re demand on 
• water use. 

4.' Give 2 examples of how they can help conserve water*. 



Procedure: 



Have enrollees act out world population trend— 8050 BC-2040 
Aiy. Experience crowding. Pretend 25 sq, ft. area repre- 
sents the world and spread everyone out in it. Announce it is 
8000 BC. population 5 million. In 150 seconds it will be 
1650 AD and the world population has doubled. Have everyone 
move into 1/2 the original 25 ft. sq. area-within 150 sec- 
onds. At the end of 150 seconds announce that it is 1850 
and the population has doubled again. They must now move into 
l/4th the original area-^but they have to reach this in 20 
seconds because the population has doubled in a shorter t*me. 
(200 years). Continue reading the year and the time in which . 
population doubles. 

1930 doubles. in 8. 1975 doubles in 5, 2010 doubles in 4.0, 
a„.^les1„3. (A,«o„eze.oto.etti™e1n,ea«.) 

The total activity takes 190 seconds. 

Have each enrollee share their feelings about the experiertCe. 
What is happening? What iwuld happen if population increas«l 
indefinitely? Discuss how population affects water and food 
. consumption and pollution. What happens when the number of 
persons consuming is incrfasing an<J the amount of resources 
each person consun^sMs also -increasing? Two reasons for'Ulgh 
water demand: (1) increasing population, dnd (2) consun^Jtlon. 
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World popujation is Increasing because: (I) me'dical advances 
lower the death rate, and (2) there are more people of age- to 
have babies. Even if all families from now on had 2 children, 
world population sti IT increases because many young people 
still want to have kids. 

Con^lete attached activity and discuss objectives 3 and 4 
atove. / 



Geometric and Arithmetic Growth Curves 



Learning Objective: Enr6llees will be. able to recognize the principal 

difference between geopitrlc aild arit^wietic 

s'-^.f. * ' ■ 



Teacher: 



Students: 



Discussion: 



/ 



V 



curves. 



-Ask enrollees, "Which would you rather have, 
$100, (K)0 a day for 30 days or U the first day,, 
and the opportunity to double your sK>ney each day 
for 30 days?" 

-Calculate each choice and graph. 



AmoiAit of 
money 



TlnM) in dsft 

-Examine the difference in the way each amount of 
money accumulates. Which of the 2 would you like? 
-Consider this problem with your crew: 

^* ^ 

pop«i{atk>n 

■/ 

t ■ 

♦* 
e 




Tims 



-When does each member of the population shown on 

the graph have the mst food? 
-When can the population just grow enough to feed 

itself? 

-What happens after this point Is reached? 
-Have we reached this point in our country? 
-Do animals In nature fiver reach this point? 
-What are some solutions to this type of problem? 
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Yau'n need: Sraph Paper. V 

Suppose you own a pond on which a water lily is growing. The lily 
plant doubles in size everyday. IT. the lily was allowed to grow every- 
day unchecked, it would coippletely cover the pond in 30 days, choking 
off other forms of life in the water. For a long time the lily plant 
seems small, and' so you decide not to worry about cutting it back 
until ft covers half the pond. On what day will that be? 

* • ■ 

Another riddle helps enrol lees to understand that in spite of the num- 
ber "4," 4 billion people on earth is an enormous, number. "Your rich 
uncle has just died and has left you $1 billion. But if you accept the 
money, you must count M for eight hours a day* at the pate of $1 per 
second. When you finish counting, the $1 billion is yours and then you 
may start to spend it. Do you accept your uncle's offer?" "Sure" most 
enrollees reply. After doing the math work, hovrever, fa* are ready to 
spend the 95 years of counting required. 

The riddles are enjoyable to enrollees, but nonetheless help facili- 
tate an understanding of a very serious topic. In addition, they^are 
"value fair," the exercises deal with' size and timing ofpopulatteh 
growth-, but -do not attach a "good" or ."bad" latel^olw^tcomes. 

A discussion following the calendar riddle' may ask the enrollees what 
the world population will be When they are, say $8 years old, given the 
present doubling times, and then how they feel about the answer. What 
kind of life might they fexpect at that time as the elderly? What 
differences in growing up might their grandchildren expect? Can the 
world population keep on^ doubling the way the pennies did? Is there . 
an optimum population after which doubling wuld be undesirable? Has 
it been reached? What can we do now to deal with population growth in 
a desirable manner?' Are all methods of control morally desirable? 
Practical? Possible? 

Some Population Statistics 

U.S. population is growing at 3400 per day, thus ipo,^ per month. 
To acfcomnodafe them, a ♦city the size of New Hay©i, Conn. ha$ to be 
built every month. 

The World population is growing at .a rate of 2% every year. ^^^.2 people 
per second. 70 million every year. ' . ' * " , 

Man's number has rpassed the 4 billion mark. .Half of this number since 
World War II. • v 

It took from prefiistoric times to iS^ about 200,000 years,, fcrVhe 
world population to reach t.biiridn.- B>.193p, 100 years lat^, tjie ' 
number had doubled. The 4 billion mark was reached in 1975. At its 
present rate, the world popfUlation will double every.30-35 years. 



The present population explosion has not been caused by drastfc in- . 
ureases in the nun*er of Jbabies born. Birth rates, in fact, have shown 
a slight decline. The widespread control of infectious diseases has 
resulted in a sharp reduction of the death rate. Control of the 
malarial mosquito has cut the death rate in half in much of the, under- 
developed world. This decrease in the death rate has brought about an 
increase in the population growth rate. Even if every couple'in the 
world limits itself to two children, the population would still double 
before stabilizing. " t • 

f 
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SUGGESTED ENVIRONMENTAL AWARENESS ACTIVITIES FOR CREW LEADERS 

Michael "Terzich 

Canfl) Tallac YCC ^ ' 

GOALS #1, 3 & 6: To increase awareness pf ecological principles that 
govern the eavironmenj. 

To increase awareness of the wide range of attitudes and per- 
sonal values relating^o the ehvironn^nt. 

"To increase understanding of/^ overall benefit of the YCC 
, work program on the environn«nt. 

Purpose: To assist crew leaders to develop E. A.* integration with work 
projects. 

Each work project and Surrounding area has many opportunities^o in- 
crease environmental awareness. If the work leaders take advantage of 
these opportunities, environmental awareness will come to be a part of 
'the everyday activities. Anytime we carry out a vswrk project, we ex- 
perience change through a given period of time, and work leaders • 
should capitalize on clarifying that change. Here are some suggestions 
that will analyze that process of change and will clarify to the en- 
rollees why they are working on a particular project. 

1. Locate the project area on a topographical map "and iden;t4fy 
the terrain Of the area as well as origins of streams, water- 
sheds, high peaks, roads, etc. 



2. What type of aspect does t>iis particular area ha^^nd how 
has %t affected the plant growth? 

■ ' -■ 

3. Name habitats that ca/ be found in the inmediate area; list 
some specific living ^things that are associated with these 
habitats (wildflowers, birds, trees, fungi, animal^ etc^ 

4. What type of , impact (physical and liv{5g) wilier project 
make on these habitats? 

5. What are man's reasons for manipulating this particular en- 
vironment? How does the public use this one grazing, hiking, 
s,kiing, fishing, logging, recreational use, etc.)? 

6. Do s'ome of , the uses above enhance or destroy ol^fier possible 
uses of the land? " > • 

7". Why are we' working on this project? What are the unit's- 
management 'goals for this area? ? 

8. What favorable or detrimental unavoidable impacts (social or 
cultiiral) will the project' incur? 
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Is'^^tere any historical or ciHtural significance related to 
this particular area? ' 

10. Develop an "environmental word for the day" and keep a record 
of this until the end of the project. 

' 1 . : ' • • ■ 

% 

11. Test and keep a record of soiTand water conditions for the 
project area and compare this to other areas you've <Nferked in. 

12. Try to culminate" every najor project you coijq)lete with an 

• .activity below that will denwnstrate change, feelings, know! - 
. edgje, understandings, emotions, etc., about the project: 

« ■ • ' * . 

a. Write Cinquain poetry 

b*; Produce a Historical tape of the work accranplished 

c. Write a news article as a group 

d. Develop a cartoon for the project 

e. Have a circle discussion on change 

f. Carry out an art project- 
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LAND USE PLANNING • ' 

I — ' 

. Marilyn Kelley 

Angeles National forest ' 

.GOAL #5: To experience probl on- Solving and decision-making processes 
Hhich are applied to envirorenental management concerns. 

1. ■ . . 

Purpose: -To involve the enrollees ,in the land .use planning process, 
includir^ assimilation of information, problem- solving, 
alternative evaluatiifti and compromise. 

The following was designed for the Angeles N.F., but can be. adapted to 
your needs. «■ • .' ' 

The ehrojlees were given background information on the area in question 
which included the following: r 

1. Location 

2. Topographic map 

3. Visitation 1-evels ' . 

4. Manager's conclusions concerning the areai 

i.e. existing recreation facilities are deaned inadequate to 
n«et clemands • , * 

5. Available, facilities ^ . . 

6. Characteristics of the public using the area inc^luding kinds 
of recreation inost prevalent ^ 

- t 

7. Possible alternatives suggested 'by park managers 

* ■ , ■ ' 

The enroTlee's were then divided into groups Snd given Task A to ^m- 
plete.^ Each group analyzed the possible use. After all grojips had 
•completed the task^ pfesentations were given by each one and a con- 
sensus reached by the group as to the best plan to use. They then 
developed an outline for a land managanent ^)lan for the site. 

Task A . ^ 

The Angeles National Forest is visited by nrare than 7 million people 
annually, and many citizens' groups have, expressed >n Interest in the. 
' Burro Canyon site. Considering the recreational needs of this large 

» 

« 
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number of people, list possible uses of the land below. Each group 
will .take one use and analyze it for positive and negative, effects. 

« ■ ' 

Uses: 1. ' ' ' ^ 

2. — ^ — _ 

3. 

i. .... _ 1 . ^ 

4. . 

5. - 



Use 



Advantages: 



Disadvantages: 



If 
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^ WORK PROOECT ENVIRONHENTAL ANALYSIS 

Sally Wisely 
New Mexico BLM YCC 

GOAL #6: To* Increase understanding of , the overall benefit of the YCC 
work program on the environment. 

turposei To Involve enroll ees in analyzing work project impacts 
1 (positive and negative) on the environment. 

Introduction ; / , 

Writing a small environn^ntal analysis on work pjrojects, or on the (f&np 
itself, may be a valuable experience. The actual inpact of our actions 
become morq. apparent. You might want to write an impact statement 
before you do'the project. . 

A. Work Project 

I. Description of project: . • 



2. Purpose of project: 

3. Environmental setting: 

B. Probable Impact of Project : How will the project affect the. 
• following: 

Environnffintal Positive Negative 

Aspects Impact Impact . No Impact , 

.air * ' 
water 
soil 

wildTlfe 

vegetation . 
sound * 4"^ I ' * 

. economics 
^human aspects 
aesthetics 
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C. wm these impacts be long or short term? ^ 



D. Can negative impacts be mitigated? 



E.* Alternative actions, projects or precautions which should be 
considered. , 
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YCC WORK PROJECT ANALYSIS 

GOAL #6: To increase understanding of the overall benefit of the YCC 
work program on the environment. 

» 

Purpose: To involve enrolTees in analyzing work project impacts (posi- 
tive and negative) on the enviroranent. 

Crew Ho. 

Group Leader 

To be completed at work site (One copy to be completed by each crew for 
each project engaged) 

I. Project titl e . 

A. Date project began , ; 

8. Project location (be specific) 



C. Description of project 

D. Purpose of project • 

E. Materials necessary for project 



' F. Time allotment for project completion^ 

G. Number of persons to work on project 

II. Survey of project area envirorenent 

A. General description of project environment (i.e., lakeshore, 
dry hillside facing east, etc.) 



B. List any evidences in project area and surrounding area of 
wildlife , 
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C. Description of plafit types present in area. Include relative 
abundance and condition 



D. List any evidences of man's Influence in. project area. 



E. List sources of water for wildlife and plants listed. in B and, 

C i 



III. Justification for work project^ 

A. How do the plants and animals iri B anfa C above interact? 

^ ■ V ^ 



B. What imnedlate impact will this work project have on this en- 
vironment? 



.. ... Jy 



1 . Negative 




— ^ ^ 

2. Positive 



■T 



C. What long-range effect will this project have pn this, environ- 
ment? 

1 . Negativ e 



2. Positive 



D. Will this project increase or decrease human influence in this 
area? Explain^ ' 

t m 

■ % 

E. What will' be the long-range effect if the project is not com- 
pl eted? \ , 
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In your opinion, is this project a valuable expense of» YCC 
time and money? Explain on back. 

List onM^ack an^ suggestions or comnts relative to this 
project. < 



Si gned 

(Youth Leader) 



\ 



V- 



'I ., -^K^ 
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mini-enVironmental analysis- 

GOAL #5: To increase understanding of the overall benefit of the YCC 
work program on the environment. 

Purpose:* To involve enroUees in limited analysis of yfork projects.' 

1 

The objective of project . , Dat e 

\, Impact on the primary resources. 



2. Impact on other agency .resources— which resources? 

3. Precautions needed to prevent or reduce undersiratyle impact on 
resources. 



4. Impact on aesthetijcs. 

t 

5. Public health and safety considerations. 



6. Suggestions for improvement of the project— ofl^r courses of 
action available. . 



4 
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. . ' . • piCHOTQMOUS KEY 

• • •• . * 

Purpose: To teach enrollees the processes involved in observing and 
classifvigg .information. . ^ 

This^activity *us«»problem-solvinig skills. It has been designed using 

le^f^' specimens; however, it can be used with tree, brush or grass 

sam^lB^. animal skulls^ pelts, etcl 

' ■ . ♦ *■ * :• ' ' ' ■ 

Divide into' groups ot five peopliB. . For this activity you will lieed one 

'complete identical package of various leaf spec i^^ens, for each group. 

'Eaich person in, the group gets one leaf speoimen, .* ■ 

■ ■ * ' 1 ' .V' ' ' " " ■'■ ' 

, ' ' . ■ ■ ' ■, '■ ■ ,« . ' . ' ' ■ 

Questions'-and .Discussion: . / ■ \ 

*• '1. '"L(5ok at yoijfr own leaf specimen for j or 2 minutes and look- 
0 for it^ observable .cWatteri sties. .Since we are looking for 
^ V observable charadtecistics* I don* t wajit to hear any tree 
nattfes.'* • . . - - ' ' \ \ 

" 2. Now have each person share what they observed abdut the 

"Characteristics of their sample 'with dt her members of their 
group,' . , ' k 

3. Have each group' put all of thfe" Tfeaf specimens into two piles 
'based on the major likenessel and differences of the leaf. - 

* 'characteristicJs. Write jdownMthe criteria or reason you used 

to do it. • " > V \ 

4. Ask each grotiip to tell thfeTeasons used 'as you list them on 
thQ boards . P,oint out that'some^^^j^^ used different starting 
points. ^ , ^ .' " ' - 

5. Your next ta^k is far; each group -to tohstract a dtchotornous 
key. What does dic^tomous mean? (You may want to draw«a 
sample key on the board to illustrate.) . 

(Give e^ch ^rcfup a piece of paper «and a felt pen.. Tell 6ach 
group to construct their key so* tttat everyone can see it.) 
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TASK A Construct a dichototnous key using your own criteria 
or starting point for putting the samples into two piles. ^ 
Divide each pile into timo piles of samples based on the major 
likenesses and differences of their leaf characteristics. 
Continue flividtng piles until you only have one specimen left 
in each pile. (This is one way to make a key— you may want 
to use another way.) 



5 tree samples 



I criteria j or iter ia 

□ □ 

criteria * criteria 



criteria j 

□ 

criteria criteria 



JASK B • Now ttet you hayfi>finished your key, as a group: 
Select one sample, and using the words in the key that des- 
, cribe that sample, write* a description of it in sentence 
form. , \ 



Questions and Discussion: (After most of the group have finishel*"^""" 
constructing their key) . '> 

1. Have each group read their description while the other 
groups select and hold up -the sample they think is being 
described; .have the members of the group that read their 
description check the other groups to se,e if they selected 
the right sample or not. (You may have to a%k people to 
hurry so as not to drag out this part. It is important, 
though, for each group tb read their description.) 

2. After #1 say: I noticed that not all groups selected the 

' sampTe ^>eing described and that not ap groups started at the- 
same point. If we assume we have as many different societies 
in this room as groups (each with our own way of working as a 
group, and each with our own language), then how could we use 
• this classifica1;ion activity to Increase and Improve the 
-sonmunication between society? (Comnittee, conro/i vocabulary, 
6t?.) 

3. What else can we do with this key now that'we've built it? 
Discuss groups' suggestion. 



ACCLIMATIZATION AND SENSE SHARPENING EXERCISES 

Adapted by Frank Stewart, Indians Ranch YCC 
from Acclimatization and Acclimatizing by Steven Van Matre 

GOAL #1: To Increase att^reness of ecological principles that govern 
the environirent. 

Purpose: ThesS^activities are all related to perceiving the envlron- 
e ment In new ways, becoming aware of irore subtle facets of the 
environment, and discovering the different perspectives that 
different people have. 

Very often, identification, collection, and observation are used as 
ends in themselves in nature study. Many enrollees are asked to learn 
20 wlldf lowers or 20 trees, collect 50 insects, or observe two animals. 
These activities become ends in thanselves rather than a means to an . 
end. The real goal, the real "end" we wish to achieve is a sepse.of 
the Interrelatedness of life, a respect for the wholeness of the en- _ 
virorenent and man's place in and dependence on it. To do this, we must 
first develop appreciations and feelings for. the natural world and help 
the enrollees to understand it on their own terms. 

One program designed to do this was developed by Steven Van Matre who 
calls it Acclimatization (see l)ibl1ography to order). To acclimate 
means, to ^econ^ accuston^ to a new enviroiment. The program is de- 
signed to anploy all senses in exploring lakes, bogs, forests, meadows, 
etc., and to qpnpletely involve the participants in the habitat— accli- 
mating them to^t.^ It does hot replace collecting, observing, ex- 
perimenting or^identl^^^hig. It is an additional approach which can add 
a new dimension to yo^ program. 

« 

l'. The following is an example of a sense sharf^ning exercise 
, conducted at a YCC camp: 

The first pai^t Included several walks which the ftnrollees > 
took' in pairs for about 20 minutes each. One person was 
blindfolded and the other guided him by-hand. They remained 
silent Jjnless safety required speech. A second set of walks 
allowed no phyS^ical contact between the two; the blindfolded 
wilked was require! to self-orient and s^lf-direct, and the 
guide only spoke as safety demanded. In the third walk the 
blindfolded person was brought to a plant and was allowed to 
explore it in any noni-visual ways he chose. After being dis- 
oriented and led away, he was required to go back unblind- 
folded and relocate the plant. For the last activity, the 
enrollees were giv6n various natural objects (leaves, flowers, 
bones, rocks, and pine cones) ami drew them without seeinf 
them. They could hold the object in a box which allowed then 
to feel what they were drawing, or they could be blindfolded 
which allowed then to smell or taste the objects. 



( 
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After each part of the activity, the crew members reas$emMe<i 
to discuss and ton^are their expef-ij^nces. The arew leaders 
and Environmental Educator often paj?;t1c1p«ted 'In some pf these 
activities, and suggestforfs from evfli*yone were Incorporated 
intb the activity as It progressed. This produced mny crea- 
tive variations; for ei^Bvle, tr^e walks; also became.** crawls 
"climbs," and "runs;" enrol Vees theniselves seltected objects 
to be drawn fcty their cofi^anlons; ahd they could ^ toose ^to 
.dlslJense with a blindfold in favor of' keeping. their eyes shyt 
. on'xheir^pwn. ^' . ■ ; > ' ^ } 

of t«^ iiscoveri^s wade ^rptq this activity intli«i«l - ; 
wind changesi on different slopes, tbe dflfferent textures a^hd 
qua! it 1^ bt grpurkl :c6)vers, -Subtle tefl^erafurfe ct«nges between 
micro-enviroitoieirits/ ^eme' effects Uvesiiock pn the ground 
and vegetation, the amount of rwtse pi-^CKkMced around buildihgs, 
and our exclusion ot ntin- visual senses liv the^ma^ortty'of our 
perceptions . EacK per,si9ji ' (i1 scoyered somethlng 'di f f ^ent and 
had a different experience. . , U ' ^ * > 

From the experiences in this acrtvity. fen rol lees were able to 
identify more subtle enyironmefital paraffletfi^s in latei* activi- 
ties, could discuss problems with a better understanding of * 
others' different via^points, could, better, rec9gni2?e env1i*on- 
iMntal problans not visually apparent> and >weiie aware of -maw 
more effects on the environment by the work prefects. 

•Other exan^les Include: " ' " 

- . . ^ ,^ . , , , . 

The Muir Trfek: A day long hike that begins before, dawi scf ' 
the sun is rising while hiking. ^ i ,X ' 

The Bosun's Chair: A swing chair on a block and tackle 
designed to raise a 'person thirty feet above the forest floo^ 
for a "bird's eye view," ! 

■ ' ■ * ^ 

Sensory loops: Nature trail loops that each concentrate on a 
different sense. 
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^ • NATURE QUIZ 
^ ^ 

GOAL #1: To increase awareness of ecological principles that govern , 
the environment. 

purpose: To offer enrol lees the opportunity to demonstrate environ- 
mental knowledge they ha v^ learned in camp. 

Number of Players; Optional f 

Area: I ndooi*s or Outdoors # ' 

Type of Game: A game for thf quick-minded. Remembering of farcts about 
obij^tts in nature. ♦ 

Equipment : * Sharp 'ears and a quick; train; of tliought. 

Purpose or Concept: Di stingui shi ng ^between »true and fal se statements 
made about nature. ■ > • . V : 

••v. ■ / ■ " - : ■ • 

Divide the grpup into two teams. Chose a leader and let hirt read a 
list of statefnent^, -one to each team. They are to c^ls^ingOi^h whether^ 
the statement is true or false and give a reason for their answer. Ex- 
ample: elephants have wings', snakes live in cavis,- bears hibernate* 
all animals have hair, rabbits are insects, toads cause warts » horses 
have stripes on their backs, plants have no roots. The ga«e should be 
played'in the form of a, spelling bee. ' , ^7 



TREASURE JftJNT 



jSOAL #1:' To increaP^ awareness of ecplogica'L principles that govern 
the environrrent. ' ,^ 

Purpose: To teach ^nrol lees to follo\^ directions while becoming, aware 
', " of the env^ronrrfent.^ ; 

• Divide the grgup into tfeams.. Each team ggts a sealed envelope. At a 
given tlm© the envislopes are opened. There is a card inside which 
reads 'something like this: 

• "Go to tile ta/ lest oak you see from \\\^% point." At the oak is a 
■ ' \ sign." The sign reads, ."Follow the direction of the lonjgest ^branch 
' to the small^t pine tfe^," There thfe team finds another message, 
- "Turn 'southwest arid walk to the bouldbr." In the crevice there is 
'* 'another message. It reads, "To appleUree." Jhere is only one 
apple tree in the area, 'it must be it. The messages' keep going ^ 
- * 'ifntit th6 last* one which is, "Look undigr the stump which can«- up 
. • - out of the ground due'^o the ice stdrm^" Here the winning team 
finds the trpsure^-candy, peanuts, or what have you. • 
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OUT>0F-PLACE HUNT 
Adapted from OBIS 



GOAL #1: To increase awareness of ecological principles that govern 
fhe environiii6nt. 

Purpose: To test previously acquired knowledge of an area by placing 
- items out-of-order. 

. f ' • 

Preparation: S$t up a trail and place along it natural objects in- 

•areas where they do not belong. For example, a pine cone iif 
a maple' tree, a seeling "dry soil" tree in a small pond, or 
-. , a damp area on dry ground in. bright sunlight. 

procedure: After the trail is set up, give the enrol lees a specified 
^ period of time to find all the out-of-place objects. 

Variation: Divide the enrpllees into 2 teams. Have each team make-up 
an out-of-place trail for the other. 



» 
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SCAV€NG£R HUNT 

GOAL #1: To increase awareness of ecological principles that. govern - 
the environirent. 

Purpose: To Introduce enrolleas to outdoor areas, sharpen their ob- 
se»"vation skills, and provide opportunities for them to 
.denK)nstrate understanding of the ecological principles they 
have learned. . » 

Description:. Depending on the size of the group, have the participants 
divide themselves into groups-of Z, 3, or 4 -enroll ees. Give 
thejn a list and about 20 minutes to collect their th4ngs. 
When all the groups have returned, let them share with the 
others what they found. You mfiy have to elaborate a bit on 
some of the Articles listed depending on the age and sophis- 
tication of the enrol lees. Also, don't be afraid to make up 
your own list or make changes in these lists. 

II 

I. Each group will collect evidence of the follo*(i|^g: 
1.. A simple machine " ^ 

2. Three simple shapes , ^ j ' 

3. A sweet and sour taste in nature 

4. A pleasant and unpleasant smell in nature 
,.5. A trace from an.ammal 

6. Three primary -colors and two secondary colors . 

7. Three different textures / - 
,8. One, sound from nature 

9. An example of non-biodegradable litter being degraded 

10. Something older than you and something -younger 
n. A producer, a consunter, and a decomposer 

II. Each group will : • ' 
1. Find a seed that travels by wind."^ 

> 2. Find food for a deer, beaver, snail, bird, frog^^tc. 
3. Find" evidence of a snake, ihan, mammal, insect, etc^ 
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Find natural ot?jec£s that have these shapes. 




Find a non-biodegradable object. 

Find evidence of wind, water, erosion. 

Find five leaves each of a different thade of 
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PROGRESSIVE PUZZLE" 



^ Dick Cory, Chico YCC Camfx^' 

• ■ 

GOALS #1 & 2: To increase awareness of ecological principles that 
govern the envirormient. 

To tetter understand man's social, economic, historical, 
cultural and physical relationships with the environment. 

Purpose:' 'To provide araphic opportufiity ftfr enrollees to learn en- 
vironmental prtnc i pi es ^ 

% 

This progressive puzzle gives enrollees a basic understanding of 
ecology. It can be used as an ice-breaker at the beginning of the 
program and, when completed, remain on display throughout th? camp 
period. Although its construction is a time-consuming task, it becomes 
a part of the pemanent staff resourced ibrary and can be used year 
after year if made out of masonite or very thin plywood. A progressive 
'puzzle is made of several smaller parts (in this case, environmental 
parameters) which fit together into a larger puzzle picture. The en- 
rollees are divided into groups and each group is given one-of the 
^small parts to piece together. When all groups have their parts coti- 
plete, all parts are combined to complete the picture.' Tht ecology * 
puzzle (illustrated on the next page} is a visual dispTay of the inter- 
relatedness of the natural worldl 

Instructions for making the puzzle: Use the p^icture oh the attached 
page as model. Make your puzzle large (4' x 5*). Paint the puzzle 
on a piece of masonite board. If you have no available artists, try to 
piece a scene together from pictures and paste onto the. board. You can 
also buy a commercial poster which shows the same or similar habitats. ,, 
Cut the board into puzzle pieces by marking the back in a puzzle con- 
figuration andNijitting it but on a jigsaw^ « 

Suggest ions: ^ 

1. You may want to make a race out of completing each component. 

2^ You may want to color code the pieces by parameters in order- 
to separate them easily. ♦ ' 

3. Discussion'questions to ask: • 

a. What problems did you encounter in doing the progressive 
puzzle? Why? 

b. How is the puzzle related to ecology? As far as; 
(1) theme (2) materials (3) the activity 

rc. How is the puzzle related to YCC projects? Discuss 
similarities and differences. 

^ 
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d. What parameters did you use In solving this puzzle? 

^e. Have we listed all parameters on this sheet? Can you 
think of any that are missing? 

f . Are all the parameters of equal In^ortance in all en- . 
vironments? Give examples to suiJport your answers. , 

g. Are we always aware of the parameters affecting an en- • 
virorenent? How do we gain awareness of these parameters? 

h. What limitations were there in doing this puzzle? 

i. What limitations are there to envirormient sti^^ly on a YCC 
project? 

j. What va^ue is thfs project to:. ' 
VALUE US OTHERS 



mnredlate 
as ting 
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FOOD CHAIN GAME 



Adapted from OBIS 



GOAL #1: To increase awareness of ecological principles that govern 
the environment. 

Purpose: To teach enrollees the environmental principle of food 
chains. 

Feeding relationships are often difficult to observe. In this activ- 
ity, enrollees gain some understanding of these relationships by * 
assuming the roles of aiiimals playing tag and simulating feeding 
relationships. The kernels of popcorn represent plants, which are food 
sources for the plant eaters. Some enrollees play grasshoppers '(plant 
eaters), some play frogs (which eat grasshoppers) and some play hiwks 
(which eat frogs). The object of the game is for each animal to get 
something to eat without being eaten before^the "day" (five minutes) 
is over. In nature,- the populations of- plaiTts and animals are usually 
large enought to insure continuation of the species if some are lost. 
In this game, populations (popcorn plants, hoppers, frogs, hawks) are 
?o small that the survival of even one of each kind will be considered 
an 1nd1cati({n of a "balanced" ong(^ing community. A^ou can repeat, eh- 
courage the enrollees to change rules of behavior and numbers of ^ch 
kind, of animal until a "balance" is achieved in your corn-hopper-frog- 
hawk food chain. 

SURVIVE AS AN ANIMAL IN A MAKE-BELIEVE FOOD CHAIN BY GEHING ENOUGH TO 
EAT WHILE AVOIDING BEING EATEN YOURSELF. 

f ' 

Materials: For each anintel -sashes about 20 cm x 100 cm (see Pre para- 
* tion section for^umber) 

-1 plastic bag "stonach'*' (sandwich bag) - 

^ For the group -4-5 liters of popped corn 

-1 data board 
-1 marking pen 
-1 timer 

,-a roll of masking tape ' 

Preparation: At least ten enrollees are needed for best results. 

SASHES: Make the sashes from strips of cloth in three 
different colors. Have enough sashes for 3/4 of the group 
to be grasshoppers, 1/3 to be frogs, and 1/3 to be hawks. ' 
The unbalanced ratio provides the opportunity to change the 
, population numbers in the game. 

PREPARE THE STOTCH BAGS: Place a strfp of masking tape 
across the sandwich bag so the bottom edge of the tape is 
4 cm from the bottom of the bag. 

419 
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SITE SELECTION: A section of lawn T 5 meters on a side is 
sufficient. The group may decide to designate potential home 
« bases such as trefes, a walk, etc. . where lioppers and frogs 
can hide or be safe. 

Action: Introducing food chains. Ask the participants if they know 

what mice eat and i*hat eats nfice. "Mice eat seeds and snakes 
eat mice," thej^may respond. Diagram the relationship they 
describe and introduce It as a food chain. (Arrows point in 
the direction that the food goes.) 

^ Food Chain Game: 

, • * . 'v. 

* 1. Describe the limits of the gaming area. Spread popcorn 

over the area. (Save a' little for later.) Tell the 
group that you are distributing plants that grasshoppers 
eatt 

2. Hand out a plastic bag and a grasshopper sash (all, one 
' ^ ' color) td 1/3 of your 'group. Tell the enrol lees to put 
their "food" (popcorn) in their "stomachs" (bags) when 
th% game starts. 

3'. Hand out a bag and a frog sash to a second 1/3 of the 
■group and hawk sashes to the last 1/3. When the game 
starts, frogs wtll try to capture (tag) hoppers, and the- 
/ hawks wi IV pursue frogs. When a frog captures a hopper, 
/ the hopper's stomach contents are transferred to the 
/ stomach of the frog. When the hawk captures a frog, he 
J- takes 'the frog's whole stomach. Hawks do not eat hop- 
pers in this game. 

. * • * 

4. State the challenge. Set the timer for five minutes and 
holler "Go!" The firs.t game usually lasts only^ few 
seconds with one of two things happening. HopfJers are 
gobbled up bafore they have a chance to forage or the 
frogs are- gobbled up and hoppers continue to eat popcorn 
and get fat. 

5. Analysis. How many animals survive? For a hopper to 
survive, popdorn must fill the stomach bag to the bottom 
of the tape (4 cm). Bpr a frog to survive popcorn mi^t 
fill the stomach bagTo the top of the tape (6 1/2 cm)\v 
Hawks must have equivalent of one frog with sufficient \ 
food to survive. If at least one of each kind of animal 
survives, you have an ongoing food chain. Return the 
corn to the activity area after each game. 

6. Instant' Replay. Learning by making rule variations. Ask 
for suggestions or rule changes that might result in more 
of a balance after the five minute day."" Usually one rule 
is change<j[/or each replay. When you have settled on 

t 
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your new rules, play again. Suggest these changes If the' 
kids can't offer any: 

a. Change the number of hopperstand/or frogs and)t>r"^ 
hawks. 

b. Let» each hopper con« back as another hopper once after 
, being cjpt)4jed and transferring "sfcmach" contends. 

c. Provide {safety zone for frogs and/or hoppers where^ 
they can be safe. 

" - .1 

d. Timed releases, let hoppers go first to forage un- / 

molested. Ojie minute later release the frogs and 
later the hawk(s). ^ 

e. Spread out more popcorn. • ' 

f. Spread out,, some caran^l. corn. Letit, represent DDT 
inran etosystem to show howit coiicent rates at higher 
trophic levels. _ 



Note: You nay want to eliminate bickering over who 
will be which organism by drawing markers^ frt/m 
a hat to assign roles for replays. 

• * • 

Food for Thought: After each gan«, analyze the results. How -many 
hoppers got a full stomach? How many frdgs? The hawks? 
Encourage en;'ollees to compare game results after each r ill e 
change, and to comnent on how the game "balance** compares 
with balance in the real world. In nature '^^alance, th#re 
/ are more plants than plant eaters and mor« plant eaters than 

animal eaters. You might wish to oraphically represent t^je 
results on your data board. 

What would happen if tTiere w^re only half as many popcorn 
plants? What would happen to the animal that depends on ' 
those plants? 

If there were no frogs, what woulcf happen to the plant pop- 
ulation? The hopper population? The ^awk population? 
, i , 

Do hawks need plants to survive? Explain! ^ 
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Can'«you describe some food chains that you are partiof? 

Are there any plants or animals that are not part of any food 
chains? 

ffere Links in the Chain: Look for evidence of plants being used for 
food. Can you find the animals responsible? Make sun 
prints of the evidence you find. (See Habltajt Sun Prints, 
Set 1 of OBIS.) 
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Find SOT« ladybugs, or betted- yet, spme ladybug- larvae, 
them in with some aphids in a small container artd observe 
Describe the food chain they: are part of. ^ ' . 
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ORIENTEERING GAME 



GOAL #1 



To increase awareness of ecological principles that govern 
the environment. * } 



■ kllC CIIV II UiHIICItl.< 

• ft . • • 

I I 



Plirpose: To, provide enroll ees. With an opportunity to learn and apply 
map and compass Skills while, investigating their environment. 

' . » # , * ■ * , • • 

HateriaTs Neejled: ' • . 

Topographic maps of area • * # 

. G^mpasses and instructions ■ ' 
- Markers and index card v # 
r -V^atch' - • • • ' * • 

Introduction: This game is an excellent way for enraHees to practice* 

■ their map reading s.kills anfj could be part of .the YCC Olym- 
■ ■ Plcs^ ^ , 

■■■ ■ 

J^reparation: Pfei)a.re t course based , on the' procedures .and instructions 
given below anjl .divide' your g'roup into teams, of 3 or 4 each/ 
(More if you -l.ike.) - ■ 
■ ■ ■ ' ■' '■ ' ■ , ■ " , '. 

Procedure; Each- team vyill be given an enlarged section- of a topo- 
V graphic map on which several points havl^beeri marked. ',It is 
' the team's objective to visit f ive 4)f the d^sign€ited pointSi. 
. on the- team map within the time limit. Points* m^. be * 

reached in any order chcfsen. A marker, wklth an attached -card ' 
. will be found at edch point. • When team memb^t-s r^ach the 
^ point, the^ team leader must -sign" the card. Each marker will 

^ ^ have the same, point va^ue;*tTioWever, ^additional points majr be 

I ■ , given tb the team that returns to the starting point in the 

< " quickest time. Gping ,ave»^ the time l.1mjt will involve' di" ,j 
.loss of points. Win^ning* team will be determiried by tot-al^ 
points in event. ^ Htgh scores iji' this eyent will depend oh 
the team's ability to read Vmap, its ^Selection of course,-, • 
compass reading, distance- jydging and *speed. -Tesms wi-lT'be* 
•started .at interval:^ A team may 'Only sign 5,cards. A - 
penalty of 10;points will be'.giv^ri to a'tecftn that signs, over 
'5 cards. ' ' • ■ 



ECO-PYRAMIDS 



« 



Judith James 
Rice Lake VCG 



'GOAL #1: To increase awareness of ecological pri nc.i pi e& that govern 
.» the environm^t. , ' , 

Purpose: To offer enrqllees the opporturtfty to compete. in ah game 



- based on the environn^htal knowledge learned in' camp.' 



* * ?{; , '•This game ;ts played 14ke the T.V. game shoilX "$25,000 Pyramid" €xcept 



that, all of the subjects deal with, natural resources an4 their re- 
, . , 1 lation^hlp to one another: 



>;1 ' ^ r • . water •Bollutaats * .\ \ 



1 Begin with two teams of two, with sijc^ subjects- to choose from. 

^.^ Example: . Parts of a tree 

■ Birds in a m^r$h " ** . •\ 

• Divisions within the Depar.tmedt pfynJ^rio«f 

,Ma;nma'ls iaSa forests * * 

Sour<:e|j Of *powftf 

, Water 'poll utanii * • /\ ' 

- , Seven; wbrcis .or lierms relat^.tb the subjecfes-will haye to be*. ^ » • • ' 
^' priwtecl on 3 ic 5 cards ahead oT time% i.e"., paH^ of a tree- * . 
'tools'* ba»*k,' leave§,jjmb, camb^unii layer,* trdn^.'hear^ood).; ; • 

'2. Team #1 pje^cs a suiy^ct ah8 is give^.3(5 se'cpf^ds, to" tr> a*id • • : '' 

name.'t^QV^s^ven. terms related* to the subject choseni. One * . 
,i, [ ' ^member, gives Kiiues* 'to his/her pactn^r t^- g^t the partner' <o 

guess 'j|:H^-wor«d on th^ 'S x 5 card,. The. sfeven J x*5^cards have ' • * 
■ -been g^iv^rf^iQF the Q^tueT-giver facedown. 1i»/sheVgiyes clues ' .^^ 
about. ,e(ach v^rord, ats- *the cardls^at-e, turned* ove^ (tn a w^ that ►jv 
* partner, can' t,»^e6 the. wofd). The* person 'giving the" clues .can r; '. ^ 
• .describe tfe .vfcr^s/t^nns using syftonyms*,, antonymS> homonyms.i , 
etc.*-anythinV.but a part form of the y^ordAerm^ * 

3. " After Team #1'« tilije up, ,the mitpb^r^j^of terras. guas^ed cbr.- , 
rec4;ly is- recorded*, and tt* js now Team Si, turn. And so .bn,^ ' 
' . ^unti> has hatd/wrree turjis. . * ' . " ' 
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, ,.,4." . The< team that has t\ie: h-jghest: cumulative score' after thre^.C* 

''■">otinds.v^■i^sv..:'^> . ' "■•f\ * 'C" > : ■ \.\ 
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The losing team steps down and a challenging team fcpmes iri 
' to play against the winners. A neW set of six subjects will 
be used. » * , ' ' 

The^rand winners of the evening are the ones* that haive won 
• the BK)st games . ^ ' ' ^ . * 

t ^ ' . 0. ' . 

■ • ■ 
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DISCUSSION TOPICS 
FOR HIKES. BUS RIDES. EVENINGS 



WLS #1 $ 2: *To increase awareness of ecological principles that 
govern the environment. 

To better understand man's social, economic, historical,' 
cultural and physical relationsMps with the environment. . 

Purpose: To help staff menbers integrate E.A. into non-work related 
activities. ' ' . 

1. Discuss the good and b|id points of trails as you hike.^ 

2. -Disciks differences in plant life'while driviog. Every 10 
miles note what plants grow and >how the vegetation zones 
change. ^ 

3. Disc|i?5. differences in cultures concerning attitudes about - 
"land ethics, consumer practices, happiness, lelisure time 

activitleis, etc. - " 

4. Analyze lifestyles^ (including patterns of recreation, con- 
sumption, transportation, job. shelter) with respect to the 
following: 

a^ Its impact on other people. ' . / 
i). Whether resources are renewable or non-rena^iable. 

c. Whether or not the products are' biodegradable. 

d. .Whether activity is based ^^n. need or want. 

e. Whether activity shows concern for present or .future, . 

f. Whether 'Activity shows concern for life forms other than 
man . . , • ' 

r' 

5. Read up on the geology of the ahea thirough which you are 
. -traveling. Point out geology features as you go. 
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FEDERAL AGENCY CROSSWORD PUZ^E 



Michael Terzich * - 

Can^) Tallac YCC *f 



GOAL #6.*i To intrease understanding of the overall benefit of the YcC 



:i lu im;redse unaersLanaing or zm 
\ work program on the environment. 



Purpose: To provide enrollefes with opportunity to learn basic missions 
pf .Federal agencies, including some hosting YCC. 



ACROSS 



1. An Indian tribe of the Northwest is concerned over the pro- 
tection of a Salirajn spawning grounds and notifies this agency. 

2. A large' fir^ has broken out in Arizona on. public forested 
lands. This agency takes responsibility, 

3. A grazing permit has been applied for on public property other 
than a national forest or national park. This agency is in- 
volved with issuing the permit. 



4. A new school is being proposed on an Arizona Indian reserva- 
tion. This agency would be directly involved. - 

« * 

5. An inspector at Boulder Dam found a 'small crack in the con- 
crete wall and quickly called this agency in charge of super- 
vising construction. 

•' * 

6. This agency has been carrying out extensive study on* earth- 
quakes to ^lelp predict this geol6gical phenomenon. 

7. A private property owner has extensive erosion occurring on 
his land and, calls this agency for consultation. 

8. This agency brought to court a textile factory in Baltimore 
for not keeping with the air pollution standard of that city. 

9. A new d^m is proposed on the_Stan1slaus River for flood con- 
trol and hydroelectric power. This agency oversees the 
project. , 
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1. This agency preserves the natural environment for the enjoy- 
ment of the American people. 

2. A state Is applying to this agency for a grant to develop 
plans for a n^recreatlon site.. 

♦This puzzle is to be used with the explanation of these federal 
agenci@!i^ Appendix* pages 496-500. / 
o . " 381 4>f / 
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Federal Agenqr Crossword Pu 
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Federal Agency Crossword Puzzle 
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GO TO JHE HEAD OF YCC 

Rhode IsTaad YCC Enrol lees, 1977 
John L. Curran YCC Can^D 



GOAL #1: To increase awareness of ecological principles that govern 
the enviror^nt. 

* 

Purpose: This game was developed by YCC ehroUees to ngasure and 

practice the environmental awareness they learned over the 
sumner. Playing it with your enrol lees may encourage them 
to develop games of their own. 

Materialsr toeboard (constructed by enrol lees or staff from available 
materia-ls) . . ' ' 

Dice . • 
Markers 



' 1 



o 

z 



Urn ill 

2< 

□l uj 



Ul UJ 

OS 



flC t 

o UJ 
UJ O 
u. < 






7 mt^ircMMm 




short exit 



12—19 leaves 




22-25 flowers 




.27-29 flowers 





32-35 trees 




37-39 trees 
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This game operates on the same principle as "Go to the Head of the 
Class." All players start out as "enrol lees" and work up through 
group leader and office worker to federal ageht. 

T6 Play: Choose one person" to act as rmjderator. Each player is asked 
a question in t-urn. If they answer correctly, they may roll 
1 die and move that number of spaces. When a player lands 
on a pond, he or she may take a sJiort cut to the next level 
after answering a hard question correctly. The first to 
reach space #40 wins. 

E.A. Coordinators and/or enrol lees should develop their own questions 
relevant to their, camp-; however, the follow.ing. are provided for sug- 
gestions: . ' <<: 



Enrol lees' Qu estions '/ 

1. Name 5 things that enrollees should always have with them. 

(1 ), helmet, (2) boots, (3) gloves, (4) pants-, (5) long sleeye 
shirt. 

2. What type of pine has five needles? 
(White Pine) 

I 

3. How close should you clip a branch and why? 

(Fully off to the bark, danger of sonteone getting poked) 

4. lives near water, resembles Queen Anne's 

lace and is 'poisonous. (Water hemlock) 

i ■ 

5. What are the 3 stages of old-field succession? » 
(1) shrubs, (2) soft woods, (3) hard woods 

6. What is the proper way to carry a saw? 
(Blade facing forward-away from you) 

7. What type of birch is edible? 
(Black-birch) 

S.^ What dp ^he initials Y.C.C. stand for? 
(Youth Conservation Corps) 

Group Leader j 

l^ What is exploitation? 

(A type of use geared to short-term gain, usually of an 
economic nature) 

2. How many queen bees live in a colony? 

(One) . .. 

385 - V 
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3. Where does the sun rise? 
(East) ( 

4. Why are fire towers necessary? 
(To spot fires imnediately) 



m 



, 5. What is biomass? - . 

(The amount .of living organiBms in a specific area) 

6* To what group of plants does 'a njushroom belong? 
. (Fungus) 

. 7. What is condensation? 

(Collection of watef vapor) 

♦ 

Office Worker Questions 

-1, What color are most producers in the food chain? 
^ (Green-chlorophyll) 

1, Are fresh water clams ediblie? 
(Yes— if water is not polluted) 

3. What is the name for the group of gnawing animals? 
(Rodents) 

4. Is a pine plantation a monoculture? 
^ (Yes) 

5. Name 4 types of precipitation. 

(1) rain, (2) snow, (3) sleet. (4) hail 

6. Do firemen use fire -as a tool? How? , 
(Yes, in forest management) ^, 

7. What percent of the furjds comes from the state for YCC oper*- 

ti,on? (20%) . - • - 

Federal Aqen^ Questions. 

■ 1. Name 4 States that begin^^ith the , letter A- 

(1) Alabama, (2) Alaska, (3) Arizona. (4) Arkansas 

1. \i the YCC supported .Iji-'an 50 states? 

(Yes) , s 

3. Name a bird thaf^cannot fly. 

(1) Penquin or (2)/efstr1ch ^ 
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4. What is harvesting trees on a rotation basis? \ 
(Sustained yield nanag©i«nt).^^ 

5. Using a pest's natural eneml^ to limit its population refers 
to what? 

* (Biological control) , ^ 

6. Otter questions such as: What is this? v 
#* (Show anything, plant, animal track, seed, etc. for \ 

identification) 



4. * 



4« , 
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GOAL #1: 
Purpose: 



• MOBILES 

Adapted frorfr Central Wisconsin Environmental Center 



To increase awareness of ecological principles that govern 
the environment. 

To show enrol lees through a graphic illustration how tricKy 
it is to keep nature balanced. 

mobiles on the balance of nature. 




Eventually, your students win ask what happens to the eriergy when ao 
animal dies— is not eaten, but merely dies? Be rearfy with some sug- - 
gestions for discovery of the "DECOMPOSERS." ' , i 



> A. 
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LIVING an ENVIRONMENTAL ETHIC 



"y^e are not here to mold these young people to our way of thinking. We are here 
to iny/ofye them, if we involve them, they will mold theqiselves. " 

* • * 

Don Barry, Camp Director 
Iriks Dam NFH YCC Camp, 1977 



* VCC camps provide excellent settings for enrollees to integrate environmental awareness in- 
to theii^ evefyday lives "and develop a positive environmental ethic. Th^y are settings in 
which staff members can practice what they preach and help enrollees find ways to develop 
an environmentally aware lifestyle both at camp and at hc»«fi. The example set in camp can 
be a powerful and lasting learning experience. , ' . 

■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ / ■ 

f flfi foilovvihgi jnate^l ranges from philosophy to activities — all leading to ^tablishment of 
'erivironmental awareiness as an integral part of the YCC group living experiences Each activi- 
ty ,wiM.helt>'meet'a VCCE. A- gc^tand has% specific purpose. Once again, they should be ' 
used to ehfjdnqe concepts whhlri the framework of your environmental awareness program. 

»,■'.»* • I ■ • ■ , 

'*E^t it up.^vm^r it out mke^^^^ or k/d without/' ^ 

. :* . - " V , , Richard J, VogI 



i FUTURES 

Brad Dubb^IiL 
Yakima YCC 



'Adapted from Values Clarification ^ 

GOAL #5j To experience problem solving and decision-making processes 
which are applied to environmental management concerns^ 

\" • • " * 

Purpose*. To involve enrollees in difficult, realistic, decision -ma king 

processes . 

These activities .can b^sed in conjunction with a simulation^ game or 
with a»discussTOn on g^ernment environmentaU policy and decision- 
making processes. - . 

I. S^Ajssigning Priorities - 

Read: Many people see an urgent need of mainUining a strong 
iiitTonal defense. (Tthers voice concePHvOver social and economic , 
' problems, such as unempl oyment, inflation, crime", slums, drugs, 
, and Ihe envirbrenenl to name a few. Scientists also tell us what 
mineral resources are being used up faster than replacements are 
d'iscovered. Most people agree that our air and water resources 
are being destroyed at quite a p^ce. ^^^^P^^S " 
' mind, imagine that the government has appropriated $100 million 
dollars for research and develoj^nt for the next year. ^ 

~' ■ I ■ , ■. 

Instructions: Break up into groups. Each group represents a 
• government committee assigned the task of awarding research 

grants to groups requesting government funding- Examine the ; 
"following reqiists, d&ide whsch to fund (yoy can partially fund 
some), and then discuss the dec fs ions made by the small groups: 

Requebts^ ^ . \ 

y. 30 mill^bn for a mass transit system for urban centers. 
Z. 8 million for a hand Carried laser weapon for defense. 

' ■ ^ • 

3. 10 million for a desalinization program for converting 
sea water to fresh water. ' 

^. 20 million to mass produce food from petroleum. ^ 

5. ' 30 million to explore the sea for new resources. 

6. 25 million to research ti^e elimination of cancer. 

7. 10 million to create artificial life In the lab. 



S i 




8. *'6 million for research in the^^^^^a of extrasensory 
* percept ioti. ^ . * 

9. 15 million for a giant/off shore wind^Jl program for 
generating 'electricity* 

10. 15 nil 11 ion to develop a new pegple killing bomb that 
win not daifiage, the envirorftnej^t. 

11. 15 million for the development of a nrSnpolluting car. 



le. 



5 milliom to deve^lop a 100% effective and reversible 
one time birth control pill. ' - ^.^ 



13. 50 million for space proqram. - • 

; ■ * \ . »• 

\ 14. 20 million for a program. tha t wil 1 bring, cable TV to 
most Timer.i can ■ Ijomes . 

' 15. 10 luiljion for research >on tj;ie constructive use of. * 
leisure time. , , • . . • 

-.16. '30 million far, research to .control heredity. 

' ■ .■''■.* ^ " • ' 

*17. .35 Mni 11 ion 'to research elimination of heart -disease.' 

' • »■ 

18. 18 million to explore new mineral fields. 

> ' . ' • • • 

19. 5 million to explore weather and climate. 

' "V.' ' * • ' ' • ■ 

2Q. \ 4(a miMiori for research into the cause of racial imrest. 
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ri.. The Colonization of Aquarius^ 



.ft 



' A^l^uanius is^the name given t)o' a' small planet that orbits a Sol-, . 
,type sun, just to *ltje right and a»little beyond Polaris, the North: 
•Star. " Discovered in thje year 2073 by the Stapp Expedition, -• 
Mquarius is reported to tie a Sit sn^ller^than Earth. Like Eaiith^ . 
the-p^anet's surface is^mostly water, with twp largVland massis 
and three smaller ones, al^l of the;m large .enoagh tjB^e cfirisidered 
continents. | / . ■ ' 

.Aquarius has abundant pi ant and a/iimal li/a on i ts-^surfacfe and frj ' 
. its- waters, but no i^aces of .ipt^ll'igent life have been dis- .f 
Covered "by tite prf.viotjs explorato^ parties. ' ^ . - - 

Be^Cciuse Aquarius is very much like E^rth with gopd'air and water 
• an^ 'soil, -it has frequently been considered for cplpntz^tion. . 

After*, much pr*eparation ♦ the colony* is about to" be established'.' 
'The suopl ies. have been gathering an" are- waiting, on' -the ship. 
^ Thfe. on ty, quest ioji' is, ; .'.who.wHj .be ^C'COloiiizers.? ? 
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YoSSt group is the committee that will decide which -persons will 
go 'to Aquarius. Below is a list .of 15 short descriptions of^per- 
sons who haye^applied and are considered suitable. But J because 
of space limitations, not all will be able to go. There appears 
to be room for 10 persons, bat it is unknown exactly how many 
persons will be going. The colonists will be supplied from Earth 
regularly, but there will be NO additional personnel added to the 

colony for at least -2Q years . ^ *■ 

■. - • ■ • ' • ' 

It' Will bp,A]^ to you to mak6 the selections following the guide- 
lines: 

EaKh individual is to take about 10 minutes to make his own se- 
lections by ranking" the persons 1 through 15 in the space pro- 
vided. Number 1 is your first choit:e for. colonization, etc. ' • 

After the individual rankings are finished, your gr*oup will meet', 
..•for 15 minutes to make its final decisiqn. * The group is to rank 
• each person in the spaces provided. ALL MEMBERS OF THE- GROyP MUST 

AGREE ON- EACH. RANKING. ^ «^ ' . 

' ' ■ ' . \ , ' ' ' 

It is pemissible to attempt to influence the rest of your group,- 
but try to <avoid arguing for*youn own rankings, look for' alterna- 
tives, avoid changing -your mind only in order to avfid conflict, 
avoid coTiflict reducing techniques such as jiiajority v®te or 
averaging.' " ' ."^ 

- ' . • • . ; • • ^' ' • 

• The Colbnizefs: " V % . Ranking.- Rank \ Dif. 

A. t * • * 

. Dave DoTeson, 35^. auto and truck . ^ ■ ■ 

f mechanic and amateur.^rcheolog.ist, ^ ' 
American White ■ ' ^ ■ 

1 

Laura Lee, 26, physical therapist, • ' 

e^er't on coral fbrnations, ' -• • ' 
Chinese-American from Hawaii 

« 

Charles Dubois, 41 , la'rchitect and 
city planner^ French . ' 

Micrtael Rech, 34,\prize winning 
journalist, author, TV newsman, 
Israeli " ' ■ • 

Richard Lee, M.D., 48, general 
practitioner, American Black 

. Evelyn ArtselT, 50, dietician and 
hpmg economist, iBrUish 

Dorrs Eberly, 37 j electronic enV* .. Sv \ 

gineer, Australian • • ^ ' ' • 



The Colonizers: 

Fred Davison, 41 , carpenter and 
plumber, Danish . 

Dr. Cynthia Phillips; 32, fnlcro- 
blologlst and ecologist, American 

William Jamison, 47, millionaire.L 
president of a, large corporation^ 
sportsi^n and big game hur),ter, 
American 

Henry Bortner, 36, dairyman and 
farmer, German 

Emily Payne, 27, h^h sc(k)o1 Eng^.sh 
and -historj^ teacher, British 

Peter Michel son, 20, university 
student and anwiteuf diver, 
Swedish ' , 

. * * ■ 

Henrjf^nks, 50, sunveyor^ 
construoKtion superyisof", British 

Marlene Richardson, 26, concert 
violinist and guitarist, y\merican 
Black , . ■ f . 



Ranking Rank 
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LIFESTYLE DECISION 
Adapted from Tallahassee Museum Materials 



GOAL #5: To experience problem-solving and decision-making processes 
which are applied to enviroranental management concerns. 

Purpose: To involve enrollees in difficult, decision-making processes. 

Divide your group into three sub-groups. Place each sub-group into a 
"situation" as described below— each with Limited resources. Let the • 
sub-groups interact for thirty to sixty minutes, deciding what they 
can do, and should do. Then, give them the "new developments" and let 
them interact about what they can do and should do now. Later, in the 
large group, discuss the alternatives perceived and the ethical de- 
cisions made. 

SITUATION 1 : ' 

With eileven other adults and three young children, you have been ship- 
wrecked on a small tropical island. The island is three miles wiile and 
five.ffliles long* witR a cQuple of tiwuntains, lots of trees, and a goqd 
freshwater supply. *Hhe soil seems fertile an<rthe lagoon is clear an^ 
sparkling. Fortunataly, you have been able to salvage the following 
items before the ship broke up on the reef: 

two lifeboats, one obmaged beyond repair 
three coils of rope (300 feet) 
two cafteens - 
one first aid kjt 
• tm hand axes and fdur knives ^ . 

six blankets * 
a fliire gun and eight flares 

a copy of the Torah and three old Newsweek magazines 
six oars, one splintered * ' ^ 

three fish hooks and 100 yards of line f 
three tins of Sterno (canned heat) 
' one roll of aluminum foil , ^ 
some pencils and 100 sheets of oaper 
fifteen lifejackets (inflatable) 
one broken bottle and six enpty tin cans 

SITUATION 2 : . " 

With a group of ten friends you have obtained a plot of ground in the 
Western United States and in thH tsolated region you are setting up a 
rural commuhe-. The people in the group seem to have various motives,' 
but basicall/ they yll w§nt to live a "more natural" life, without 
-contact with the urban-industrial society.that makes up mainstream 
America., Jjaie group moves into its new setting bringing only limited 



re&urces and absolutely no currency or coin! This is a list of the 
"ftPsessions" which were carried to this natural area: 

^ one hand axe and a whole carpenter's chest full of tools 
' M some nails, screws, and .a bale of wire 

severaVlarge rolls of plastic (12 ft. wide) 
box after box of plar^ seeds 
hoes, rakes, a hand jyiow, and some shovels, 
twenty blankets and bolts of colored cloth 
a large first aid kit 
* a few pots and pans 
• each person's clothing 
four chests of books . ' ' 

three bag? of flour (50 lbs. each) 
several tins of salt and pepper 
soire -dried fruit and vegetables 
* personal itemst^for each person, carried in small bags: 

a Bible, a copy of the I Ching, razors, pocket knives, a 
few photos, handkerchiefs, headbands, etc. 



SITUATION 3 : ' 

Unfortunately, your' plane crashes in the cold north woods with you and 
five other persons onboard. Fortunately, no one was injured, but due 
to winter cloud cover it Ipoks like you will have to survive on your 
own at least- until spring. You have "tha wreckage from the plafie, but' 
the engines and radios will 0bt work. Also, you- have the following re- 
sources: . 

a large first .aid kit 

100 feet of rope . ' . . j 

one rifle and 100 rounds of anno ^. 
an axe and tm knives 
three parachutes (nylon) 

a flare gun and twenty flares . 
two canteens 

an inflatable raft with two oars 
ten blankets 

a broken compass and the ashes of maps burned during the crash 



% 

4 

Once you have worked out your resourte .allocation » made some lifestyle 
dects-ions, and raised the' ethical issues, consider this new develop- 
ment. * 

SITUATION 1 : 
, 

Another shipwreck occurs and^ 15 new adults cpme ashQre without any re- 
sources. They too want to survive. What happens to your island life- 
Style? Wftat jssues awe introduced? How do you respond to this 
"population explosion?" 

• . . • 398 



SITUATION 2 : 

Winter Kas set in, but now twenty friends frm the city arrive at the 
commune. They have given up city life and want to joint the ccMnmune. 
Unfortunately, they don't have any resources to share— expept their 
personal abilities and their sv^at. How do you respond to this? How 
do you* justify this response? 



SITUATION 3: 



In the depths of winter another plane crashes, bums completely, and 
you receive four trore persons in your* group— without any resources to , 
share. How do you respond to the entrance df these new persons? 

« 

By this time you must feel like the m^n who worried about his reactions 
if and when, during nuclear attack, his neighbors were trying to get 
into his backyard bomb-shelter. When th^ stakes are high, the deci- 
sions are tough! But remenber that too as humans are in. a situation 
inhere ecolpgists tell us the stakes are high. We are riders together 
on a little speck in the vast universe, very dependent upon meager 
resources — many of them non- renewable. 



) 
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YCC JOURm _ - . 

GOALS #3 & 4: To- increase awareness of the wide range of attitudes and 
personal values relating to the environment. 

To as^sist each participant in recognizing, the effect a per- 
sonal environmental ethic has on the-enviroranent. 

Purpose: To chronicle-change and growth experienced by enrol lees. 

4 

yave enrollees keep individual, crew, or camp journals. Suggest (ot* 
reqiJIre) that they be posted on a regul««r basis (daily or weekl^. 
Encourage enrollees to express facts a ndf their feelings, success and . 
failure, attitudes, values regarding themselves, the can^, and the 
environment, etc. Encourage creativity--enrollees who have difficulty 
expressing thanselves verbally or in writing may have Other outlets; 
i.e., art, music* photography, etc. Of fer «them an opportunity to share 
thiir thoughts, to develop a perspective over the camp period, and to 
speculate historically and futuristically about what they have felt 
and learned. If some of the camp E.A. activities are written, such as 
the Task Cards in the Environmental Investigation^, "have the enrollees 
put them in their journars. The journals then become a record of their 
YCC suiraner. ^ " 

* 

MAKING AN ENVIROr^jENTAL COf^ITMENT 

i 

Laurie McCartney 
J Washington State * 

GOAL #4: To assist each participant in recognizing T;he effect ? 
personal 'environmental *ethic has on the environment. 

<« 

Purpose: ■ To. make the enrollees aware of" the need for conscious life- 
style decisions and constant' evaluation of their own actions 
^ in "terms ol^the environment© - ■ ^' 

Many camps give Sierra or other reusable cups to the enrollees when 
camp begins. They are worn on belt loops and lijed for all drinking— 
even at meals--el iminating the need for paper ctjps,'-etp. At camps 
which use them for meals, B basin of scalding water is set out for 
sterilization purposes. Before receiving their cup, each enrol lee at 
the Crater take YCC camp riBkeS an' environmental commitment of some 
, sort, e.g., "LwiU use my electric hair dryer only twice a. week." "I 
will shut off my shower water while I shampoo and soap myself." They 
are periodically reminded o'f their commitment over the summer by the 
staff and other enrollees. Midway through the follovfing year, usually 
In a camp Christmas card, the statement of commitment is mailed to each 
enrollee to remind him or her of^their experience. Many find it a re- 
veali/ig example of just bow ea§y it is to slip back into,American con- 
sumptive lifestyles! . ^ 



A COMPARISON— THE ECQ-MEAL VS. THE UN-ECO-MEAL 

Judith James, Camp Director 
Rice Lake YOG Camp. 1978 
& 

Denny Doak 
Mount Rainier National Park YCC Camp 



GOAL #2: To better understand man's social, economic-historical , 
cultural and physical relationships with the environment. 

Purpose: To identify the consumptive habits that Americans have ^ 
formed. , . 

The enr^llees should be responsible for planning, buying, and preparing 
a meal— half of which is the most ecological that, they can .find and 
half of which is the most unecological they can dream up. 



The Eco-meal • 

This meal is planned for 40 people. \ packages of brown rice cooked 
for 25 minutes. Add vegetables such as onions , green pepper, carrots 
and cook^lO more minutes-. Add vegetables such as celery , broccoli , 
zucchini , and" si iced cabbage and cook 5 nwre minutes. Add delicate 
vegetables, e.g., sprouts or a few pounds of grated cheese ^nd nuts, i , 
and salt to taste." Cook until cheese is melted. 

If a salad is made, yogurt and cottage cheese can be used for dressing. 
Fre§h fruit can be dessert. Good old water can be the drink. This 
meal should cost 50 to ,60 .cents per person. Use non-disposable d.ishes 
•-^nd sil vterware--as few as passible. ' . 




The Un-eco-meal 

Anything -win do ^r the unecological meal. It is best not to plan 
ahead too much, but to look through the. store for eyesorgs. Things, 
like individually wrapped cheeses and ^unch,meat on white bread, small 
bags of potato chips, puddi^ iB individual aluminum'cans, individual 
cans of puncb or soda. A sample meal might include: 

Instant soup 
T. ^dinners . ^ 

Snack Pack puddings * * , 
Milk fn 1/2 pint cartons 
- 'Individually packed potato chjps 
Chip dip'*in individual ct^tainers » ' ■ 

'» 

This meal can be served on pap^ or plastic, plates with styrofoam cup 
and plast4c siTverware. After you ftnish your meal , dispose of the 
packaging in large, qlear plastic bags. Jhis dramatizes the situation 
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and leads to a values clarification discussion including the following 
topics: , 

1. Amount of natural resources used in one-time packaging 

2. Quality and taste of^ood consumed 

3. ' Nutrient, values and chemical additives and preservatives 

4. Cost 



After the discussion, the enrol lees were asked to compose their own 
version of the Pledge of Allegiance fonsthe un-eco-meal The creation 
can be either serious or. humorous. ^ 

Example: I pledge allegiance^f to^^the fast-food franchises of 
- America a nci to its quick service for which it stands, 
one meal under a dollar, indispensable, with indiges- 
- tion and hijgh cholesterol for all. 

/ 

In conclusion:,., Do". Americans sacrifice nutrients, flavor, money and en- 
vironmentJ^l quality for a little convenience? 
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, Sally wisely v E.Af CooPdinator . • 

> / New Mexico BIM YCC Coordinator • 

60AI..^#2:* To better understand man's soctal , econpmic, historical , ' 

., ; cultural anci pf^slcal relationships W1tnrtbe enyiror«i»nt. 



PurposeN T0' make enroUees aware of the effects of their fptod and ' - 
> ; • /pleating hifbits on the environrtffini. , . • , » . 



A pnsclouynqss of the^Vdod ife.cpnsyp^ an important .tear^nlhg '"^ 

experi ence'.' ' The' phrase "you .^re! what ' Vou eat" does have some' meaning . 

■ » . ''^v ' v.:-'.- ! ■ . 

In terms of envirorenenta] ediicatiort, - this study has rellVance* in under- 
standing our mosi; prinary ihd immediate anvir^^i^t--ourselves, A look 
at nutrition can Inform us about 'our';bodifis,_Qur relaMonshi'p to the ^ 
land, cultural influences,- .the Impact of. i;idustrialf^a't1on« etc. 

. - . '* ^ • . • 

A study of food can be done in either a non-«residential or residential 

camp setting. The extent eff the study can be determined by enrollee 

Interest. Make it .an active study that has relevance to the enrol lees. 

Possible Activities and Ideas , * < 

Cultural influence of food ' . 

_ .XngisQdIents of processed food— could be a list. showing the in- 
gredients arid chemicals 'used to prepare and preserve food and 
their effects on the body 



Human food habits compared to animal food habits 



Current food habits canpared toliabits of natives^d pioneers 

Number'of calories consumed compared to number of calorl^^burrted 
Keep a food diary^^determine if^rnin^imum requiyements are met 
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\ ; : . '' LIFESTYLE ANALYSIS EXERCISE ' ' 

' ... ~ J— ... . .;. . 

» \ • . ** ^ ' . ■ .. ■■ 

' • ■ >.* '«^ .;^»«'. , • ABap^ fVom the >iuman Potential Seminars 

• i,Par4;iclTwnt''s: WoVkboote t)y-MCHol land and Trueblood 

■■ • • • •■ ' ' 

• • ■ »« .*■©•...•• 

'GOTjt #1:' .Tfi.Jtssi^f- each participant ifi recogniziag'-the effect a per- 
. ' '^^^^ 'soaerenViroTWieiflial ethic has oh the environment. 

V,:.. : ^ ..„ ' ' * . 

.^'Purpose: Td^kfe enrol lees consciously aware of the inany areas in 
*' '••.V ,-wJiich \hey cam .practice souryj envirorenental concern. 

,V Theii.st 94*iW:|itinients beiow relates to behafvfor aj)d the environment, 
• 11^ tfteJetJtollees'a hetevior js- i'strongljf cojrisistent" ftith th'evs'tate- 
*, rxa§>f\t^%he^ should pot? VI itf the* spape* Beside 'it. "Fafr^ydonsi stent, 
i*' .ftit 9 I in the sp&ce, "Net xonsi^teflt,'"sut a 3* in ^he space. 

f "r* ■ ' • , ' • ^ • '• 

■ •^&H|NgV '^HavefkehrtiTl^feeil totaj ijid^v.ici(ia\ SQOires; Ask'tberf what the 
"i ' 'scores mean* to thew ii>>^^a^nalyjfjng thqirdWn lifestyles. , 

' CAUfJ0l!L:*'»;X'«^5 3^*1;^"^ nat be ^pprdpriate 

\ : J » \ *^ lyour camp, si tuatid^ , ** U9» them" £iO^ devel oj) a 1 i festyl 
V • " *^1telys?s,*r^evar\t to your enr&Jlees-. . * , • * , 

.•. 1/ vrbuy*-%o&. (frfnkt'ih./eturjTfblfe bot'tl^^^ . ' . 

i ' ■ ■ ✓ ,>*^ • ^ II '* ' ' . ". •"..^ .. 

^ * V 2. i Wiy /|od%w?t\ mi«i|^ \ •■ . ' 

* 3-1 -If recycle aU Ihy ^j^T^zln^j, n^spaper.Sv bottles, and ca^s, 
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4?/ l/us^ recycled jbr cTserf p«fer.Ifor riost of ny 5orresi:i6»l^ertce.^ 
;I has^e: We ttol«nt& anfl 'flQ\*eri.iai m « . ' 



t My automOTiljf^i'S aJw^S^^in^tune. . 

^ 9.7*1 compost^ the»?eave^ fAnHmy'fard^^^ v V * " ' * 
_^,1C I tipy to u^e f^r^af^'feier iVettrlc^appltaftcV- ^ 
11. I quiQiily fix Ibaky f^e^s in my^bonie. '.^ -» • * 



♦ 12. I piit n\y f aod straps coni^st *pi%--*or feed tliam Jo W*' 
dog.-,.*. ' ^- ^ fc, ' ' ' 




15. I haVe ri&gylarT^ att^ded ltfcal ' government meetings in my 

^ V ■ • V ■ . ■■■■■ 

16. I have campai^lheM for'?i^|»litical -candi^lat^e witlva strong 
envirorafjental pUtforni,.'. 



1,7. I turn off theJI^tts, 
. occapying. 



its whfen I 'leave^a roOTH.which no one is 



18. I wrap antl,send packages. -Ni. oTcJ papfer l^agfs 



• ■. r 



,h9. I don't litter. 



20 4 I reuse plastic bags I fet fr(^'the grx)cerV'si^ore 'instead of 
,i buying than, ' • ' ^ ' . . . ^ , 

21. When I need to go to another floor in a Wilding, I walkif jt 
'' is only up or down 2 or 3 flights. ' A,,. • " ' • ■ ' 

' 23. I try not to use paper towels unless 'absolutely necessary. 
. 23. 1 tj^y to walk if the distance Is rwt too great. 



I 
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pv';:': t^J;;s*-i>7!';* •. Adaptdd- from thfe Huff(ar> 'PotjeHtla^ ^f^j^^'^s 



s • i-:: > t • > ." • • ' , . . . Adapted from Huff(ar> ■PoteHtiai Saft 
' /J'. ' • ' V' ^ ' vi i/ ' ^Participant' s Workbook /by, McH^li^iM and ; 

;' ''7' #4: - To /increase ai^ness'bf tl^e w 

/ '/>••.••* oeri6ira> vaUei heUtirig t0 tile ehviifroi^en 



r^©/^f>^t1tudes and 1 

identify 



> 1. 



■ V > peridna) va^ a^i r,eUt i ri^ t0 tile ehv f 'ifro^en t 
; • • * purpose * ' T0 tifel ' Wirol xHr^i f^^^ ue ^ ^r iorft ies and identi 

.. V'tW 20/ iteni Ijerife^iMl to'be soT(^vat iaQctton :to>,the highest bid^ , . 

''V presently Jiaye noji<a of the! items. 



item/ 

e than $500 and 



.<■*.,' ..nZist pVesd'by^Wiejtients.of^;^ J50 and no more 

>V/;'fJid'^^^^ It hetps to elar#y. 

V ' ' vv '.^ to stimulate dialogue 

• ',; ; . i fck*»M*^+M£» teaiwL nrt-irMrtiV nkirpj. viAdivlduals are ertcouraqed to 



V ; ; i ' r' - ' |bout'tMe,4£^^*m)ith^ ertcouraged to 

' = ' • ;'9>tp^y1^ ga*€,' Wifyiftg its content an^ -its pro- 

' ^' ^ ' " "larf appropriate. 



^• 7 'r^ th/l.^. ga*€, m 

V . > f >f ; ; e€kIapfe!S; in%ny vwys .that seaif 



r 



Initial t^ighest * 

o:,;. ' ; . ' , , • - », , $50 00 Budget Amt. I Bid Top Bid 

?j^^.Tond Iffe fre'^ of i11n^?s ^ . ^ - 1-— 

' trfti^el ^rid tickets to any 
.cultural or athletic events 

as often as you Wish - : ^ — — ^ 

The love and admiration of, 

friends ■. 

Television 

^ Art unspoiled natural settflng 
for your home * ^ 

Complete self-confidence 'with 
"a positive outlook on\life 

A cwipleje library for your* 
' personal u$e, * ^ ' 
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Initial 
$5000 Budget 



A happy family relat^ionshap 
Art automobile — ^ 



A'-large ^riiit and- vegetable 



^^A very satisfying love 
> - ^-elationship , J! i , . 

■ ; ^ ifj^ ability to spi^akj many ' 
: Jangua'ges W ' 



A charted to eliminate 
s^kness and po-verty 

- El€|ctr1city V \^ 

•A chance to; preserve 
* endangered sipecies • 

An understanding- of the 
meaning: 6f; life . 

Unlimited fiinds tor the ■ 
^enjoyment oj^ ftiusic - . • 

/■ '/A worl<l\ithoqt prejudice ♦-^ 

vCojfiiiercially canned and, [j^ 
•^r,€^en foods r 



A world without air and 
water fjollut ion ^ 
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Hi-g^iest 
Aint, I Bid 





VALUES CLARIFICATION STRATEGIES FOI? THE ENERGY CRISIS 



' Adapted from Clifford E. Kn^pp * 
Director of Environmental Education 
Ridgewopd, .New Jersey ' 



GOALS #3 & ,4: To, increase awareness of ^e wide range of attitudes artd 
• I per^sonal values relating to the environment. - V 

lio assist each participant in recognizinci 'the effect a per;- 
sonal environmental ethic has on the environment. 

Purpose: Tc^ncrease the awareness of the wide, range of attitudes and 
personal values enrol-lees have toward the energy crisis. ,^ 
Wfien used in supportive groups, it allows ^h person to 
examine their own feelings, |ind those of otfierS;^; in a non- 
judgmental way. ^ ■ .( - . ; 

I. Voting--After each qtiestion is'read, people take a pqsition by a 
show of hands. Those agreeing raise thein hands arid those dis- 
agreeing point their thumbs down. Those who are unfleci^led fold 
„ their arms and those, who want to pass take t)o action atlall. lEn- 
. rollees should be given time to discuss their rationale- after each 
question. ) . . ' * ' . % " 

A. How marw of you think it's right to stockpile gas for lfhe,car 
if you nave the storage facilities? ^ 

B. ,,How many think you should trad^ your Cfir for one that con- t 
, sumes less gas"? 

• •* {,''*■' 

C. How many, have Cancelled any trips you were gflVng to ■make'^' 
because of the -fuel shortage? ' it ' . \' ' 

D. How many think that carpooling is cf' good way for ylfu t^^save 
gas? . 

E. How many think it's rright to remove , the anti-f5pl lution .devices 
from your car to save gas? How many would change their .vote 
if they could save five gallons for ea£h tank' of gas- us*d. . . 
ten gallons for ^ach tahk^of gas used? 

P. How many fhink that every homeowner should invest time or • ' 
' money to reduce energy loss from the home? How many are 
willing to invest two*hours next we.ek to.do-this. . . ten 
dollar? next v^eek td do this? H*ow many have invested time 

or money to do this within the last two months? 

• - ' 1 ' 

Gi Do i^ou think it would be right for truck? and buses to be 
allowed to go at a sp^d«of 55 miles -per hour while cars 
.cbu]d only go 50 miles per houn?^ . - 
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H. Ho^many are willing to lower your- thermostat 6 degrees to 
save energy? • ' , » 

l;^ Hovf many are willing to change, their lifes^les in -some ways 
io save energy? » - • 4 

J. How many would resent \jfaiting in Tine more than 30 minutes to 
fill your gas tank? Who or wh^t do you resent if you do? 

K. How many would favor laws jDromoting c^rpoqling. . . finaocial. 
incentives for carpooling? 

L . ' If it could be enrfo reed fairly, how many would agree to an, 
energy tax which v«)uld decrease *if you us ed'^es^ energy and' 
increase if.yoy^^used nx^re? 1^ 

M. Do you. think it is f^ir to 'use all t'he gas you -want if you 
• have enough money to pay, for it? 

N. Should businesses be forced to reduce their lighting f^r ad- 
vertising even if they have proof that it reduces their 
. profits? ^ ' 

0.# Is it right to allow coa^wlth a high sulphur content to be 
burned instead of a "cleaner" fuel? 

•P. Should" the Federal government keep'tra^k of. the oil reserves 
available in this country even if the -oil cWpanies obje/zt? 



Rank Orderingr-The alternative choices for ^ach qu^st>og should be 
ranked according to each person''s valtte preference by placing 
numbers 1, 2, and 3 before each set. (Discuss in trios, with a 
time limit, chanqifig trio members- frequently. ) 

A. In. a severe energy crisis what is the order that the following 



sipuld be affected? 



^ Churches anc^SynagogueS Department Stores 

Schools . Factories 

Municipal Government Restaurants 

, ■ ■ ■ ' / 

Movie Theaters' ' / Roller Rinks 

Bars - ' » v' .Bowling Alleys 

Sports Arenas . \ " GyjnnfT^iums 



B." Rank in order of your preference for a means of travel to 

^ (someplace you are going near you): 



Car Ty'ain Airplane '•^Hitchhiking Bus 

Driving a car for someone else in return for a free ride ,^ 

4 
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Rank in order |:hose appli^nces^ou wouTd be willing to 
less to save energy: 

/ • ' ' 

Electric heater in^ the winter Dishwasher 
;Air conditioner in the sunmer 
Television 



\ 



J 



1 Clothes dryer 
S'tereo 



r 
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BRINGING IT HOME * 

Brad Dubbs,' E.A. Coordinator ^ 
Yakima YCC Ca#. 19y 

GOAL #4: To. assist each participant "in recognizing the effect a 
» " personal environmental ethic has on the environment. ^ 

t ' ' ' 

Purpose: To tielp enrol le^s transfer their "environmental conscious- 
ness" to their home environment. 

What good is this summer's experience if you oaVi't put it to some use 
it home? And when you go home, think about what you've learned so far 
this sumnter about people, about wark and , E.A. Discuss' things with 
your, folks. Have you changed at all? Do your parents or friends think 
you' ve, changed? ' 

The following will be your E.A. for Monday when yoli come back. ftr^ef-T 
ly, we are asking you to share the YCC experience with people back hoitffi 
and then bring that to share with your*^ friends back at camp on Monday. ' 

I 

Do any or all of the '.foil owing: v 

1. If you don't have ajiy, set up a little recycling |in the house- 
hold. Explain the advantages of recycling (moneywise and en- 
vironment). How easy is it? Do they think it's w)rth it? 
Do you think it's worth it? , 

' 2. Go outside -your house, apartment, or "whatever. What services, 
. ^ .lines of power, pipes, etc. come into your dwelling above and 
below ground? W|iat happens if their sources are cut off? 
What are their sources? Are they renewable' or npn-renewable? 
What pipes or wires come out of your house? Why? Are they 
used further down- the line? Courld your house e^ist ^s a. self- 
< contained unit. . . now?- In the future? What alternatives 
could supply your home? 



3. F\nd one j;hing in your home, that becBuse of your newly found 
brilliance in environmental science, might be ecologically 
unsound. Why an(^ to_what extent is it unsound? Example? "^z 

< might be water consumption, recycling (lack of), etc. How 
do your hom^folk fe6l about your decision? (.Don't get them 
• mad at you. ) , 

4. What ape the things you could li>?e without? . ^ f 



■ ELECTRIC APPLIANCES ' 
I. ^ 

1; • 

4. 
5. 

7. 



WATER (USES) 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



List 12 things first. 
Then take off 3 you could do without. 
Then take off 3 you could live without. 
List' the lasi 4 in priority. 



/ 
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■ FUTURE DAY * 

Judith James, Camp Director 
Rice Lake YCC Camp, 1978 

I 

GOAL #2: To better understand man's social, econ9mic, historical, 
cultural and physical relationships with the" environment. 

Purpose: To stimulate creative thinking abqut e^'eryday life and re- 
source utilization in the year 2000 through "future" games 
' and activities which provide the proper setting for such 
imagination. . 

I. Future Costume Contest 

. ^.Require that everyone wear costumes which represent each in- 
dividual's prediction for future lifestyles, philosophies. Ask 
that explanations be given as to why people dressed as they did. 
Awafrd prizes to the most creative cjostiimies. 

Exampl6:c One girl , truly felt that future civilizations wiU^be 
gender-blind in employee selection, and in clothing selection. 
Therefore, she simply dressed^ in uni-sex attire: jeans, shirt, 
shoes, and hat. ' , ^- V ' 

II. Foods of the Future 

Future meals will be, fast, nutritious, coffipact, and easy^no 
matter how unappetizing they may appear. In order to achieve 
this, you'll need: a blertder, several plastic sandwich bags (with 
twisties), gummed labdls/tape, pen and food. (If you have left-*. 
' overs from previous meals, this is the time to get rid of them!) 

Grind qr* blend foods to spreadable, squeezable consistency and 
spoon into plastic' bags and close with twisties. Label the bags 
according to their nutrit^ional contents--not by the actual, com- 
mon nan^ of the food itself.'- ^ , 

^ Example; ^ FOOD NUTBjYiONAL CONTENTS 

' ~ Ham and cranberry sauce ' IProtein + Vitamin C 

P'izza ' Vitamin C, Protein, Calcium 

' Lasagna Vitamin C, Protein, Calcium 

Peas , Vitamins A & D 

Cheese ' i Calcium 

I ' ' ■ ■ 

(To serv^ snip corner of bag and squeeze contents onto Rye Krisp 
tfor roughage). For new and different taste sensations, try com- 
bining" some of these delicacies: The protein + vitamins C, A & D 
go well together. . * 
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Use your Imagination! ^ 

You, can create a vitamin-packed beverage with orange juice, 
raisins and 'pineapple juice also^ 

Don't tell the enrol lees what they're eating; let them guess 
after It's over. 



Future Fantasy 

Divide the enroll ees into groups of three or four. . Let them pick 
one subject from a given list. Provide them witba 10-15 minute 
discussion period, during which they can fantasize a bo u» what i 
they believe conditions will be like in the .future. / 

Examples of various aspects of life: 

' 4 

Education * * ' 

Transportation ' \ • 

Medicine 
Housing 

Child care * * 

Family .structures ' . . , ^ • , 

'Occupatiorts " • ' */ 

Energy ■ ' . ■ 

Institutions *; 
Reproduction ' 

Furniture . • \ 

Fish and wildlife management 

-Have the groups present their ideas to each other .'and leave the 
floor open for discussion. 

^- 

Olympics - . ^ ' 

Set up nine different planets (booths, stations) where enroll ees 
will compete against each other in activities/sports that are 
suited to that "planet." Provide eacH participant with a score- 
card so that the station attendants may recofcl their scores. 

Neptune: Bobbing for Neptune (apples). 

Clock each individual -on the amount ./of time that 
it takes to bob for an appTe. • . 

I % 

' Saturn: Ring toss ' ' 
* Give each person five washers and 'count how many 

they're able to toss- onto nails th&t are in a 
hoard, about 4-6 feet away in distance. 

Mi'rs: Arm wrestling 

Set up separate boys' anff girls' divisions, with 
single elimination brackets "in each. . 
\ ■ ' 

; • * , » . 



Venus; Archery , 

' \ . ' ■ * i" 

Mercury: Frolf (Frisbee golf) ' 

Have participants play in groups of three. Pro- 
, vide each person with a Frisbee and count the 
^number of tosses that are required by each to hit 
.the. first "ho>e," or marker. (The markers inSy be 
trees, corners of buildi*igs, etc.) Do this for the 
remaining holeS and record the total number of 
tosses per individual. The' 3 owes t score of the 
threes?)me wins. 

. . . The same basic rules and etiquette of golf 
, « ■ are used in Frolf. ^^ 

Pluto: Puzzle* 

Clock each person on' the amo^nWof time they takg 
to put 2 puzzles together. 



Uranus: 



Jup'iter; 



Marshmallow mouths 

Who tan get the most amount of marshmal]ows 
their mouth in the least amount of time? 



Earth 



Gunny sack throw * ^ • ' 

Weight gunny -sack with chains, etc., and see who 
can throw it the fartherest.' It is recormiended 
that the group be divided into tm weight classes: 
lightweight and heavyweight, with a separate sack 
thrown for each. 



jr^l 



Turtle race 

Each' person has a turtle and races .it at the end 
of the day's activities. The temporary "owners" 
the first three finishing turtles score points. 



•of 



Future Day Dance ' 

Decorate the "ballroom" in a future motif, with synthesizer music 
playing periodically ("Star Wars," "Close Encounters of the Third 
Kind," "2001: Space Odyssey"), and lots of disco In-between. 
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COAT OF ARMS 

Adapted from Values Clar.ification 
Simon, Howe and Kirschenbaum 



'Goa^s #3 &y4: To increase awareness of the wide range of attitudes and 
/personal values relating to the enviroranent. ' 

To assfst each participant in recognizing the effect; a per- 
sonal environment ethic has on the environment. 

Seveo^il different variations 'of the Coat of Arms are giveip Each one 
stants with a sh'ield. The shield can - 
beiivided into as many secttons as 
needed. The activity can be done 
irSividually or in small groups an4 
can be effective for staff and en- 
rollees. 




Personal Symbols a" ♦ 

Wrpose: To help enrol lees clarify their own envirorinentaV 
values. 

A. Your greatest personal ^ 
ecological ^chievenentl ' . 

B. What would you do in o^e 
year if you had the oppor- 
tunity to improve the en- 
.vironment? 

C. One thing that has been 
done to make you happy ,^ « 
with our environment. - 




II. Camp Symbols 



UUJKf i -7 -1 

: To cre^t 



Purpose: To crea/te an awareness of the camp's environment and to 
develop a group spirit ^mong the enrol lees. 



.1 
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A: Camp name and/or landscape. 

B. Wildlife representative of 
the area. 

C. The camp's most important 
envi ronmental * goal . 



D. The symbol "^characteristic 
of the camp and its en.- 

/ vironment. 

E. Bureau or state charac- 
teristic.- 





C 1 




. D 


E / 


y 







III. Personal and Group Environmental -Attitudes ' 

Purpose: To help enrol lees recognize possible reasons for the 
different value systems held by diff^nt people. 

< 

A. symbol ^at represents ^ou 
or your^roup. 

B. A symbol that represents how ^ 
you wish others to see you 

or your group. 

C. A symdol that represents 
your prfmary goal or ob- 
jective. , . 



A symbol that represents 
the greatest single ob- 
stacle ,to achieving your 
goal or your group's goal. 

Symbol tfiat represents the 
most important contribution* 
that you or your group can 
make to your camp this 
summer. 

A symbol that represents 
what your camp would Be 
like if, you or your group 
were not' here. 

? . 







I C ' 


D ■ 




» / 
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Another Personal "Symbol 

a/ One value to which you are 
deeply committed (a value 
from which you would never 
' budge) . . ■ . 



fi. • How would your life be 
different if you won $1 " 
million in a lottery?. 

t 

C. Your greatest- sacrifice for 
the environment in the last 
year. 

D. Your material possession of 
. " most value. 

E. Your greatest success symbol 

F. SbmetNing you are striving 
to obtain (ma.terial, per- . 
sohality trait, abstract, 
etc.). J 



G. One thing you are thankful 
f or . 




•'V 
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CAMP ENVIROl^ENTAL. PLAN 



4 ' 



'fiafy Nichols, Camp Director v 
' efater Lake YCC Camp, 1977 

"GOAL #4: To asstst each participant in recognizing the effect a 
personal ■ epvironme^tal ethic has on the environrn^nt. 

Purpose: To show enrcllees how to begin to practice conservation in 
« ^ their own lives/ ♦ 

* • » - 

A camp envirormiental plan ^s prinafily a set Oi rales' aiid attitudes 
which the staff a;id/or enrol 1 ees agree to live by that enhance Q»r 
virorenental qua,! ity or "conserve natural resources. * - 

For example: , i ' 

1. Buying soft drinks 4 n recycled bottles. 

2. Recycling paper, aluminum, plastic b^gs.etc. 

3. Using Sierra or reusable cups for all drifrtnng. 

4. Sharing washing machines. 

5. Prohibiting smoking in enclosed areas or prohibiting it 
completely. ^ ' ^. • ^ 

\ '6. Buying reusable containers for lunches, to replace plastic or y 

'waxed paper bags. . 



7. Conducting "seminars on ways to alter lifestyle^ for more en- 
vironmental livpii€< ' ' , 

8. Setting up fprms and proc^ses for mini-impact statements and 
mi\y more on worl^ projects. The enrol le6s can develop the , 
camp environmental • plan themselves. As,. the sunwier progresses * 

' they wi 11 ad4 to anjl modify their plan. Hopefully, they will . 
take their modified behavior home! 
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EVALUATION 



"Those who cannot remember the Qast (or learn fromjtjj^ condemned to repeat it. 



George Sdntayana 
1905 



/ 
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TIjr material in this section, is„not directly EA-relaled; however,- the workshop team felt it 
•was too good to lose. We IWve include^ het^jHiixed-bag of materials on; 



■ \ 



Group Dynamics and Discipline 
RecreaLk^n , " ' 

Other Areas 



I 



\ 



f 
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Purpose; 



1. 



ENROLLEE ^VALUATION OF .ENVIRONMENTAL AWARENESS PROGRAM 

. , • Dave Harifig 

, Allegheny National Forest- TtC ' • " ^ 



To provide specific enrol lee Input into evaludtion of current 
camp and planning for next year. . " . - 

E.A. traini^rig this ^uniner* was: A. Fantastic 

■ , . B:/So So- ^ ' ' > . 



< . 



2. Time dejl^oted to E.A. was:- 



3. 



My crew leader's attitude 
toward E^.A.: 



4. E.A. topics-were: 



5. 



The' E.A. Coordinator's time 
spent with us: ^ 



/ 



6. 



The E.A. ' Coordinator's 
attitude was: 



C. Put me to sleep ■ 

D. Other ./ 



A. Oust righ.t 

B- E.A. What's that? ± 

C. Too nujch ' , W 

D. Other 



A. Enthusiastic 
Neutral 

C. Didh't care. 

D. Other' 



A. Understandable 

B. An insult to my in- 
" telligence 

C. Too difficult to under- 
stand . 

D. Other 



A. He' should be here more 

B. Adequate to co^r. the 
information • 

C. Wish he would leave us 
alone 

D. dther_ ^ 



A. Enthusiastic 

B. Neutral 

C. Didn't care 

D. Other 



• i. 



7. Opportunity for discussion 
was: 



A. Adequate 

B. Not enough 

C. Too much 

D. Other 



8. My questions were: 



A. Answered satisfactorily 

B. Answered in too much de- 
tail 

C. Not answered 
5. • Other 
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9. The overall E/.A. program is: 



A. didn'1^ know we had 

B. AttfKJt right 

C. • Too much " • 

D. Other 



one 



10* What suggestions Woul4 you 
make to 1®rove the E.'A. 
program forf next sumR»r: 



/ 
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ENVfRONHEN.TAL 'AWARENESS "EVALUATION 



Purpose: To provi-de enrbllee ^input Into evaluation of current camp 
and planning for nex't year. ' 

Rank the following activities. ^ Make an X under the appropriate ^olumn- 

- Disliked p ' / Liked 



Mapping Exet^cise , . 


■» » • ^ • - / 


^ ' - - . J— 

1 


CI inometer . . 






Trjee Diameter 


V « .W I ^ 

'J 




Increment Borers / 


Solar House 


i 1 


t 


Gasoline Exercise 


.1 ^ , 


% 


Electricity Exercise 


^ , t 1 




StriD Mine - ^ 


Water & Boating Safety . 


w 




Fish Hatchery ' / " ' 


Sandy Creek Activities ^ 


Pollution Puzzle - < 



Plant Word Game 



Films 
Tree Classification 



Red Cockaded Woodpecker 
EdfWe Plants Slides 



Poisonous Plant Slides 



TMA Sawmill 



Champion Paper 6o^ 



Re>ynolds Recyclings 



Snake Show 



Turkey Calling 
Soil Profile 
Play— Trail. 
Bow & .Arrow 



for Life 



Game Laws & Hunting Safety 
Wheeler Dam ^ 



Litter Survey 



1 



ACTIVITY 
Volleyball 



RECREATION CVALUATION 



• Disliked , ' Liked^ 

Very Much Dislike Fair Like Ver y Much 



r ' Softball 
^ Tug-of-War 



Ice Cfeam 

-7^ 



» » 



Watermelons 



Watenr 
' J<ot Do 
/ SwTrmn 



Dog Cookout . . 



Swimmnq 



C ritter Race' 
N^ure Hunt 



Spggestion for other activities: 



r 



i 
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GROUP DYNAMICS and DISCIPLINE 

"People are amazing. When tfjey work together, they can surpass thejinest pro- 
ducts of the pest machinery. When t(iey work independently, competitively, or 
without organization, the end product, more often than not, is only as good as . 
the one head'and two hands that created it. I believe the most satisfying and 
rewarding experiences of. this surtmer have been those which have challenged by 
the need for a group effort. And many times, I have seen us meet ttHat challenge 
and. perhaps, used it td our advantage. " 

Martha Pool staff. 
Everglades YCC Camp, 1976 

A YCC camp, assemblies as a collection of individuals who must function as a team within a 
very short period of time. • . 

The fojiowing activities help enrollees and staff to understand *and speed up the teahi- 
bujlding procesg. Enrollees and staff who understand and trust one another are able to open 
their minds and explore with curiosity and intferest the Environmental Awaren9ss program. 

Trtise activities provide support to the Environmental Awareness program e&^ti can be ap- 
plied to all elements of YCC. 



• . - INITIATIV€ GAMES ' ' ' ] 

. ' , . ' ' . Brad Dubbs • ' . ' . ' 

Yakima YCC Ctmp,* ^ - ' ' 

Purpose: To .a6sis,t«VCC enVollees and/or staff to .understaf^d the Effec- 
tiveness of working togethet' to solve problems. 

'' .V ' • .. 

What is an irittialtiy^ game? ....a cleaVly'ddfinjed ph/isicaU and/or 
irifental taslt which a grou|3*fs pegQire'd to- do. the initiative game is so- 
designed as to reqi^ire"^ join.t^ effort to complete the. task. It is a 
lesson in detefmination,^ teamwork and p-lahning. * • * 

Whi*le promoting gioup irvtefaction, the tasks require the participants 
to work cooperatively on the task^-^* hand, taking advantage of each 
grou|) merrdJer's abilities. The ^ou(r»must alfo deal with the handiccu^ 
of the numbers of Jthe group whether these limitations are bnes fisj^ • 
weight, strength, and so on. In doing this we learn by doing. - 

Reasons- for an initiative gcure ... helpful in developing a >gerticipant 
awareness of the decision-making process, the rales involving* leader- 
ship versus fellowship, and the obligation of each and every member of 
a group confronted with a problem. "IG's" help develop strength, both 
physical and people-wise. They are a morale booster. "We did it!" 
(If you make sure the task is feasible for- the group and that they 
have other chances to achieve if the first try didn't work. Give each 
group the opportunity for success., but don't b4 surprised when th^ 
chips are down and Somehow they come out on top. ' Give some 
encouragement. ) - . - ' 

The initiative game presentation ... usually two at a -time will- suffice 
Initiative games can get old if used too oft^. As mentioned, try to 
choose a task which is suited to the ability of the group. Always 
consider safety of the group and use spotters when some danger is 
possible. ^ 

In presen-ttpg these facts, the instructor should make all rules, 
procedures and safety considerations perfectly clear before the 
activity begins. Then state the objectives. When this is done, the 
leader steps back and allows the group the opportunity to devise a plan 
to solve the problem. The instructor should not belabor the presenta- 
tion. He or she should keep the atmosphere light and use humr when- 
ever possible. 

As far as time and completion there are two schools of ^thought. One 
method is to have..t+ie group keep trying until the task'is completed. 
The second nrethod is %o al low* enough time for the group to solve the 
task, but after. a dispropbrtionate amount of time on one task without 
progress, stop the group. 

At some, time before initiative games are used, it might be helpful to 
discuss with the participants the steps in solving a problem. The 
three--sxep approach consists of: (1) recognize and accept, (2) think 
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and^analyze, and (3) negotiate. In. doing the task the group' sh6u1d 
reccJgnize the problem, acce'pt the task, and begin analyzing the', situ^t 
tion. The members of the group should think about the task as an 
jndividukl potential. ^ . * " 

While the game is being* attempted by a group, the key word for the 
instructor is patience. The instructor probably knows the solution but 
should let the group work on it alone. Sometimes the group may need a^ 
hint. If the group i& not working together it might 'be wise to have 
them start again. . * . ^ 

After a group has either completed "br attempted an initiative' gamfe, the 
instructor should take €i;e time to discuss with the group all that 
happened. Questions that might be asked include the following: Who 
^aid whatt; Who did not say anything? Why did someone not talk?. . what 
was the -group supposed to. do? What about the roles of the male versus 
the female, the young versus the old, the strong versus* the weak? The 
discussion should be |:hought prdvoking and if possible-, done by the ,^ 
participants willingly. Otherwise the instrpctor ends up leading the 
conversation. How do these expertences relate to solving real life 
problems? What are ways this relates to our yjork and the quality and 
enjoyability of a job? 



I, Electrii 
Problem: 



To get the entire group, over an "electric fence" without 
any group member touching the fence in any way. The 
group must use only themselves and an eight foot beam. 
"An electric field extends from the top of the fejnpB to 
the ground," and it can not, be penetrated. The support 
posts ca*n not fee used either. , , 

Equipment: one eight foot beam or log-^d nylon cord or rope 
{"Electric Fence"). 

Recommended Method: have group hold beam over fence .while a few 

go over... the biggest can hold the beam from 
> the other side*. 
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II. Traffic Jam * ^ 

- < , ' ' i 

PrQ|)lem: "To have t^lo^groups, of equal number exchange .places on a 
line of squwer^f other marking that Has pre more 
place than the number off members in both gro'M^s-. All 
'.members to the left of the center must e'nd up on the 
. • right and vice versa. To begin, both groups face thfe" • 
^ . middle unoccufHed square'. Using, the fbll owing moves, 

the. two grotips attempt to 'exchange places: ('1) a 
' * member may move into an empty space in front of Mm, 
and (2) a membef may niovi^around a memfier from the 
other group into-an empty space. Illegal moves consist 
of: (0 any mo,ve "backwards, (2) any imjve around a 
"member facing the s^me -way, and (3) any move which in- 
volves two menders moving at the same time. ■ 

0 © © O 0 '0 ' 0 



after 
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III. .Trust Fall 



Problem: The grou^ forms two lines facing each other behind a 
member on a short platform or log. Their arms are 
stretched out with palms up. The "falling" participant 
crosses his arms'over his chest, closes eyes, stiffens 
his body and leans back. Make sure a small group is 
able to catch and support the fal ling*person. Do over 
soft bed of pine needles or sleeping bags at first if 
people feel too unsafe. 



Another Method; 



r3 



The group forms a^circle facing inward with one 
group member in the. center of the circle with his 
eyes closed. The participant falls in any^., v^,, .. 
direction keeping his body stiff- and;, . 
his feet in the center of the circle.-''-'1^ar.^up 
supports him*and keeps him moving^ pushing him 
across to other members. 
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The' Monster - ; . . ' 

Problem: The group must join themselves together to form a * 
. nfenster that walks With bot?f hands and feet on the 
ground. The raqnster mult have one more foot than the 
nuirt)er of group nffimbers, and one less arm. Once the 
monster ts created, 'it nwst mbve five feet and make a 
A sound. 




'^MANi^rtONSTER" 
6 tegs/6 arms 



4 0.. 
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TANGLE 

Salljf Wisely • 
New Mexico BLM YCC' C 
' Adapted fjpm The New Gamek Book 



.Purpose: To promote group cooperation and problem solving 

■ • ' ■■ .. * . ^-^ 

Nun^er of playe?^: 10 to 2D '» 

Areaf ^ . Open 

Equipment': 



None 



Have participants stand shoulder to shoulder in a circle, placing 
their hands in the center. Instruct indiviauals to grasp the hands of 
2 other people. Rules: 1) no one holds both hands of the same person. 
2) no one hoJds the hand >>T*ai person standing next to them. (Note: 
you may pivot handholds as loAg as you don't actually break your grip). 
The group has one* task: untangle the knot they have just Created* 
This problem, is often difficult and frustrating. Success in the task 
shG|^]d result in the;^ format ion of a circle, or a couplefof circles. 
- ■ r 

Possible discussion questions: What parts of yourself did you use in. 

working on this problem? 
What,. did you have to do to be 
successful? 



r 



J • 
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Sally* Wisely > 
\' , ' . "New Mexico BLM YCC •'^ - 

^' ' . Adaptetr from Cowtail^* t Cobras 



r 



r 

t 



Purpo|ej "^0* prou^te group dooperati on, a.nd^'p^obl em-solving.. 

Numbei* of pl?yers: " , 16 * 

Area: m , 

Equipment: ' Ufje <r6pe,'. flagging ta^ 



l^repare an obstacle coursle through the area. Mark thfi-trail with 
flagging tape. Arrange enrol lees/into groups no larger. thafi 15. 
Without any explanationrs, tie the group together wiih a" large rppe, 
while they are standing casually. "(Result:, gnoup^ied closely • 
together^ individuals facing in every direction)./ Instruct 
the group to maneuve^Hh^o'J"^^se^3^u 4£e laid' out.. Stress safety . 
The. group has two ta^^ks: 1) to safely complete the course^ - 2) to- 
"answer the question >you*ve given them. ' / "* 

Sample questions: What do you like best about th.is group? 

Name one t3f your group strengths? 
' / ' What were you most afraid of when yoo first ■ 
started^this obstacle course? 

'When the gfoup returns, ask the group for each "individual 's response to 
the question. ' >, . n 

After the activity is^ completed, you mfght waqt to hoi a a^hort 
discussion. ' ^ • ^ 

.^Sample questions: What happened in this exercise?' ^ 

Why do you suppose we did it? 



* * * 

t 
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STAGES OF GROUP GROWTH - - • 

, • ■■ / ■ OR ' . . 

y - . • IS GRIPING A- PART OF YCC ?*^ ?r " T • . 

. . ^ • Adapted from Michael Giammatteo, Ph.D. 

» . ' ' - • • ■ 

.Purpose:- To assist staff members to' understand group growth, including 
the "griping** process. • ' 

. - * . • . 

*, The following material is a discussion base to use with staff membersj 

/> - ' • . V 

'Every group has to spend time and .energy learning how to work 
together, YCC is po.Exceptioil| >'' Feelings (emotions) can run- high. It 
.takes time for group members to learn how each can fit Into the group 
and contribute best. So things often seem "all mixed up," and group 
members may quite^naturally become disturbed and discouraged-'even 
aggravated with each other. , ' . 
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It helps to know that these are natural "growing pains" of democratic 
•groups, that these feelings among members tend to follow a predictable » 
cycle or sequence, and that in most cases the group will sobn become ' 
productive and efficient as peopl?work to solve group problems. 

Let's take a look at the stages in this developmental process. 

1. "Groping": W*!en the group is first tidying out how to plan and work 
to.gettier they may not all agree. They don't know and understand 
each other well enough to rjealfT^v trust the group, and they still 
have to determine each others' sl«lls, knowledge^, situation, and 
attitudes. ^-So they often' feel uncomfortable and lost. 

2. "Griping": The gVoup,, gets d'iscouraged when they can't seem to work 
together,. when there Isn't much progress, and their attempts are - 
frustrated. They say wrong things to others, play negative roles 
and block group action because they are undomf or table. This is 

the place for more "self-other" understanding, to remember that 
they are alT different but all wan^ to do a good jolj and be 
liked by others. Maybe they tan learn to understand why others are 
griping, and learn to. give tf^jbrns elves time to work things out. 

3. "Grasping": Now ideas and suggestions are beginning to fit. -The 
group begins to agree on questions, and can start to see son« 
direction to group activity. Everyone begins to feel more com- 
foj;^able 3nd now they are getting sofnewhere. ' ^ 

4. "Grouping": They are really getting to know each other,,, and can 
understand and enjoy how each one works and fits" into the tasks. to 

' be done. Groupf tasks, building, and maintenance roles^ cbme into 
plaj^, and a surge of enthusiasm spreads .through the group. , 

. 435 - ' ' 
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5. "Group Action": Now -'the group is in full swing, with members 
playing constructive roles, leadership shared, everyone, partici- 
pating. It was difficult at first, but worth- it to learn to work 
well together. They have shared in making plans and decisions, 
have learned together, and feel this is a good group with which to 
work. .They are busy making their group more democratic^ 

Following is a picture of these feeling stages people go through 
together as they work at problems they all want to solve. 




Now they are ready to tackle, other jobs. It can be expected they will 
still go through some of these early stages, but each time it oan be 
less disturbing, more effective- 

So it is important to recognize how they feel about others in the 
group, to know that these feelings are, natural whenever'they really 
tackle'important jobs, to realize that the group can move ahead toward.-^ 
better feeling relations among members. As they get to know.^ch other 
better, this group gradually becomes their group because they have 
sharetj p^ns'and work, and have tried to practice ways of behaving 
which are cooperative, considerate, friendly, democratic. 
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' IDENTIFYING ROLES PLAYED IN GROUPS 
Adapted from Michael n artmat'teo , PH.D.; . 

Purpose: To assist staff members to i4erstand roles people assume 
in groups and to deal effe lively with these rol§^ 

Procedure 



/ 



1. Duplicate Grqup Roles on pages 440 and 441, one copy for each 
4 people. 

2. Cut Group Roles into separate pieces, keeping pieces from each 
copy together. 

3. Have players arrange themselves in groups of four. 

* 4. Pass out slips of papers with roles--one complete set to each 
group of four people. 

5. Tell group the problem - 

■■ The. Problem you are .to solve is: 

It is 90°F ou-tside. Your crew is on a work project and 
has to decide whether or not to go on a picnic by the 
stream. It-fs 2:3Q p.m. 

6. Groups solve the problem through role playing. 

After the groups have finished, continue the following questions antl 
discussion, adapting to the interest level and experience of the 
group you are leading.' ' - ' 

1. 'Identify the roles which were played. Which were easiest to 
play? Which were easiest to identify?" 

2. Review the following productive roles which people assume in 
^.groups to share in solving a problem or making a decision: 

a. Initiator — suggests an idea, proposes a solution, Sjsys 
"let's do this." ' 

b. Energizer^ -prods the group to decision and/oc action, 
stimulates the group,, reminds them of the purpose of the 
group of meeting. . 

c. Information Seeker —asks for facts, for background infor- 
mation, for clarification, helps g^-oup see need for 
sufficient information for decision-mSiking. 
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d. Orienter— helps group define its. positipn in relation to 
its goals (where are we now?), points to departunes frotn. 
goals or objectives, raises questions ajeut the direction 
the group is moving (Where are we goin^). 

e. Sunwnarizer- -pulls together ideas, suggestions, comments or 
j> relevant information to help group understand where it is 

in its thinking oi* action procks. (Gets us back on the 
right track). ^ 

f. Encouraaejr- -accepts and praises contributions of others, 
sets atnrosphere of friendly acceptance, tries to arrange 
for everyone to contribute, gently urges grbup forward. 
"Let's work^together." . Aids approval of Idea. 

g. Harmonizer- -points out similarities instead of differences, 
helps keep group on problems and away from personalities, 
'work§ toward consensus. "It seems both your ideas are 
about the same." "That's a good. idea but don't you 

'think we ought to consider what Mary just added?" 

h. Follower- ' goes along with the group, passively accepts 
ideas of others, provides an audience for active members, 
supports through his prftence. "I'll go along with that." 

Review the following nonproductive rdles--wh1ch people assume 
to stop action. (Roles that attempt to satisfy individual 
needs first.) ^ 

a. Dominator— tries to get his own way without- regard- for 
others; uses flattery, authoritative behavior, sarcasm, 
etc. Downgrades others;' contributions. 

b. glocker— tries to prevent something from happening, 
argues, openly rejects ideg^, deals in personalities. 
Interferes with progress by going to tangents, personal 
experiences on unrelated things, argues unnecessarily on a 
.point, rejects ideas without all facts, may weaken an 
issue. 

c. Special Interest Pleader— tries to gain decision or action 
favorable to a special group or project regardless of 
group wishes, uses stereotyped phrases or cliches, appeals 
to emotion, cites precedents, usually refuses to com- 
promise, etc. States own biases, a special program for 
his personal gain. 

d. - Playboy- -makes a display of his lacit of Involvement in the 

group's efforts and activities, indulges in horseplay, 
unrelated Jokes or comments, "penlicking" or "rubber-band 
snapping." or other attention-getting behaviors. "Anyone 
vt^t some giim?" "Ha^^e you seen the new TV show?" 

."^P 438 . • 



4. Give each group 5 minutes to discuss and list five ways to 
deal with the nonproductive roles above. 

5. Discuss specific ways to avoid nonproductive i*oles in YC€-. 



/ 
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GROUP ROLES 
PLACATOR . • • 

You are to play the placatqr role in solving the problem. 

The PI acator— always soothes over a discussion: "Everything in due 
time," "The sun will shine tomorrow," etc. 

pie Problenf: 

It is 90° outside. "Your crew is on a work project and has . 
to decidff whether or not tl go on a picnic by the stream. 
It is 2:30 p.m. 



ATTACKER 

You are to play the attacker role in solving th,e prpblon. 

The Attacker— always attacks ideas presented or will be negatives 
"You know the Camp Director will never go along with that," "People 
don't care, our, crew would never do that if we lose pay for taking Wf 
early." >■ . 

The Problem: 

• - i 

■ ' I 

It is 90° outside. Your crew is on a work project and has 

to. decide whether or not to go on a p.icnic by the stream. 

It is 2:30 p.m. - ^ ^ 



IRRELEVANT - 
You are to play the irrelevant role in solving ftf^roblem. 

Irrelevant always gives ideas that do not relate to the topic (evader). 
"Did you see the movie last nigHt?" "Do you know what I dreamed last 
night?" , ' ' ^ 

The Problem: 

It is 90° outside. Your crew is on a work project and has 
to decide whether or net to go on a picnic by the stream. 
It is 2:30 p.m. 

ft 
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SENSIBLE ( you ARE TO START THE DISCUSSION ) 

You are to play the sensible role in solving t^ problem. 

Sensible— always tries to be as sensible as possible. "Letis review 
where we are" "Why don't weiget back to the purpose of the meeting?" 

The Problem: ^ 

It is 90° outside. Your crew is on a work project apd has 
to decide whether or not to" go on a picnic by the stream. 
It is 2:30 p.m. 



/ 
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. SIX-BITS 



(Solving a Prolyl eto tKfOugh Group Interaction) 
Adapted from Mt^hael -Giammatteo, Ph.D. 

Purpose: To assist enrol lees -and/ oVs^^ff to understand the effective- 
ness of working together to ^o^ve problems. 

.. -'i 
' . ■ \ 

Procedure ' • 

- ' ' ' — "* — • • 

1. Duplicate Six-Bits of information on. page 444, ^ne copy for 
each 6 people. * " . 

2. Cut Six-.Bits of information into sepairate pieces, keeping 
pieces from each copy together. > 

3. Have audience arrange themselves in grouV o^ six. or have 
chairs grouped that way ahead of time. 

4. >ass out the "6 Bits of Information" problem, one bit of 
information to each person. One complete set to feach group 
of 6 people. - 

5. Tell group that there is a problem to ^Ive. They can "tel 1 
their group what is on their paper, but they must hot show it 
to others. 

6. Task: Groups identify the problem and solve it through 
group interaction. 

After the groups have finished, continue the following questions and ^ 
discussion, adapting to the interest level and experience of the group 
you are leading. 

Questions and Discussion: 

1. What kept you from solving the problem to begin wit^i? 

2. What helped you solve the problem later? 

3.. What were some characteristics of this problem-sol vtng 
exercise? {List comments from the group and discuss) 

« 

The people who developed this problem-solving exercise feel that it 
contains elements of involvement that almost all groups go through; it 
also illustrates the way groups work together on comnon problems. 

They hypothesized that the following things would take place during the 
problem-solving exercise. (Write each item on the board, or have a 
chart made up with the items listed.) 4 
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a. TRUST (will develop). You must trust that the instructor gave 
you a solvable problem. Must trust each other. 

b. RITUALISTIC LISTENING (will take place) This is a type of 
polite listening'-really without caring too much* because the 
data offered have no relevance at that time. 

" -» 

c. R^AL LISTENING (will take place) When statanents become mre 
meaningful --data ir^an something. 'When people interrupt and 
say, "Say that again!" 



Using this type of activity at the beginning of a session is important 
for these reasons: 

a. The problem could not be solved without the contributions of 
each person in the group. 

b. People /eel more committed to a session if^they contribute by 
saying soqigthing, the earlier the better. 

c. It is easier to talk to each other in a small group than to 
talk to one instructor in front of a lat^e group. 

d. This exercise illustrates that each person in a group brings 
infomation and skills that can be used by the entire group to 
solve conwTon problems. THE PIECES OF PAPER REPRESENTED THE 
INFORMATION* AND SKILLS THAT EACH OF YOU BROUGHT TO THE GROUP. 



You will be concerned this summer with providin^g ways for each enrollee 
to contribute knowledge, information, and skills to the solving of 
common problems. The content and activity ' itself are not always most 
important— what is important is the idea that you can use different 
techniques to get people talking to each other and contributing as a 
group. 

NONE OF US .IS AS Sr-IART AS ALL OF US. (Printing this on the board 
during th^ problem-solving exercise helps in the understanding of the 
concept). 
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SIX-BITS 



1. , - 

Although you may tell yohr group 
what is on this slip, you may not 
pass it around for others to read. 



^ — ^.^^ 

^- . ' ■\ ■ 

Although ycki may tell your^group 
what is oi;i>\this •^l ip, you may not 
pass it arognd for others to read, 



Information 

In 1960, The Hawaiian Goose was 
plagued with'pesticides. ' 



In 1972, the Trumpeter Swan was 
plagued with water pollut^^ion. 



Informat 



In 1966, -tiie Bald Eagle wasi dying 
tecause of the air pollution in 
Portland. 

In 1968, the Whooping Crane was 
considered our most endangered 
species fecause of the land 
pollution. 



3. 



Although you may tell your group 
what is on, this slip, you m^y not 
pass it around for others to r^d. 



4. ... 
Although you may' tell your group 
what is on this slip, ^ou may not 
pass it around for others to read. 



Information 

In the same year that the Hawaiian" 
Goose was plagued by pesticides, the 
Bald Eagle was plagued by land 
pollution. 

In 1972, -the Whooping Crane was 
plagued by air pollution. 

In 1968, the Hawaiian Goose . 
suffered from air pollution. 



Information ^ ... 

The four years in which the dif- 
ferent animals were plagued by 
different types of poll tit i6n, 
were 1960. 1966, 1968 and 1972. 

Eight years after the Hawaiian^ 
Goose was pTsgtied t^y pesticides, 
the Trumpeter Swan was plagued by 
pesticides too. - 



5. 



Although you may tell your group 
what is on this slip, you may not 
pass It around for others to read. 



6. 

Although you may tell your group 
what is on this, slip, you may not 
pass it around for others to read. 



Information 

The four different birds were 
plagued by pesticides, water 
pollution, air po'^lution and land 
pollution, each In one of four 
different years. 

In the same year as the Bald Eagle 
was dying because of air pol- 
lution, the Hawaiian Goose was 
having problems with the water 
pollution in Hawaii . 



Information 

In what sequence did the 
Trumpeter Swan become plagued 
with the various types of pol- 
lution, etc.? 
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GROUP Af^RANGEMENTS 
/ 

Purpose: To assist staff members to understand the effect of physical 
arrangement of groups. 

Procedure 

1. Have staff review following group arrangaiients : 
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2. 





Disc!uss and answer the following questions: 

a. Which group arrangement : 

suggests 'we talk^you listen', or 'you talk, we listen'? 

suggests limited 2-way comnmni cation (audience responses 
'directed at one person)? 

will allow for maximum participation by the most number of 
people for the TiK)st tin* (where people talk to each 
other)? 
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win allow a maximum quantity of information to be 
presented in a fairly short time? 

will allow input from all participants on an equal level? 

What does this exercise tell us atout group arrangements? 

What does this exercise tell lis about planning group 
arrangements to lead to a high level of enrol lee 
involvement? 



V 
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DISCIPLINE /IHARENKS 



Gary Nichols 
Crater Lake YCC Camp 



Purpose: To share a discipline technique used effectively by one YCC 
camp. 

In order to impress upon the enrollees the seriousness of certain 
offenses in YCC camps (e.g., drinking, drugs, etc.) a list of these 
rules is prepared which- includes the following affidavH: 

"I certify that I have read the abdve rules and 
under8-&md them and that I ma^be dismissed im- 
mediately from the YCC program if I break rules 
in Part A (Eon-negotiables) and eventually, if I 
break rules in Part B. (negotiables J " 

The list of rules as agreed uW by ttie camp staff is sent out with 
^he affidavit and attached to-^he orientation letter. 
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A CIRtLE MEETING FOR CAfiP GOVERNMENT 



Roger Lees 
Lakehurst Naval Air Station 

Purpose: To provide a means of conmunication and interaction in a YCC 
camp. 

Government of the Whole pr the Camp Meeting approach is one method of 
camp government that has been used with success. It is democratic and 
involves each iren^er of the camp community.' It is based on the premise 
that a circle provides more interaction. 

The circular Camp Meeting is a sophisticated and efficient communica- 
tions and govemn«ntal system. There is a certain type of special, 
magic that occurs when people sit in a circle. People feel physically ' 
a part of sorrrething, they feel closer and more comfortable with each 
other. They feel less inferior or superior to each other, because 
pecking orders or hierarchies need straight lines and lots of space 
for definition. When corpsn^mbers sit in a circle with the director, 
group leader, or all the staff th€y feel flattered! They feel they 
have been granted a share of his/her status, ,which they have. When , 
enrol lees realize they are being taken seriously, that their viewpoint 
counts and can influence th& camp, they pay more attention* to them- 
selves and to others, and they begin to assume much mre responsibility 
for themselves and the camp. 

There are three (3) cardinal rules for the Camp Meeting: 
1: Everyone gets a turn. 

V 

. 2. Everyone who takes their turn gets listened, to without ' 
interruption or challenging. 

3. No Personal attacks (Killer -Statements, put-downs). 

Vhen § corpsmember takes a turn, he must be listened to. Of bourse, a 
corpsmember may elect to "pass." When speaking there Should bfe no 
attemj^t by anyone to manipulate what he is offering. The corpsmember 
should not be probed, interrupted, interpreted, analyzed, put-down, 
joked-at, advised, preached to, etc. The idea is to focus on the 
speaker and let him know that jou heard what he said. An effective way 
is for the facilitator to feed back', reflect, parrot, or mirror the« 
speakers own words. 

Killer Statements are devastating to the speakers. When these are 
allowed to occur, they inhibit free expression. Then only popular view 
points will be expressed. Statements st\ould be heard without conment 
as valid expressions of a person's point of view. Groans, rolled eyes, 
bot)'sI etc. are extremely effective in stifling free expression. If 
someone strongly disagrees with a statement, they must wait their turn 
and speak, for their position without attacking (i.e., "Your idea 
stinksi"). 



When -Corpsmembers have a voice in setting the i;pies in the camp, they 
are imjch more likely to keep them because they*r%e their rules. Af the 
first session you may lay down th^ YCC non-negotiableis" (drugs, 
alcohol). Other'rules can be left to the pamp Meeting to decide. 
However, you as staff or director don't have to- agree td anything you^ 
can't IJve with or which is contrary to national YCC policy. It may 
be useful for the staff to nieet durjn^ staf^ training in their own 
circle meet-ing to see If there are any are$s that wOuld be negotiables 
at the- initial meeting. * * *• 

The' CamJ^(Ring can be used for problem solving as well as rule 
setting. Some general guidelines for conducting the meeting are; 

1. To begin, state the issue or problem, "What rules do we want 
for lights ogt?'," or, "People are arriving late on the job, 
what can we do to solve the problem?" • 

2. List all solutions offered without commenting on t,hem. Every- 
one that wants to, shouTd have a say. Usually, picking a spot 
in the circle and going completely around the group generates 
the most input. A corp^meraber may pass but once passed, may 
not speaJc until everyone has had a chance.* It is important • 
here to guard against killer statejnents , gestures, and put- 
downs. All ideas should be accepted without "comment. 

V 

3. After all ideas have- been generated, narrow down^the sugges- , 
tions to the best one, or as close to t^at as you Can get. 
Bear in mind, you don't have to accept any soletidrj: you .can't 
live witji. State your reasons, i.e., contrary td' ycc regula*- 

. tions, etc., and cross if off. ^■ 
■ ■ . . / • 

4. To avoid getting bogged down in long debates; hol<f jj;[4cussfbn 
to 2 or 3 pro and con on each stateqient, then decicfelj? groi|p 
vote whether or not to detain the statement as a vali^l option, 
j^any times. you will end up with only one/ option. That's the 
one to go with. After elimination, if you're still left with 
2 or 3 options, each equally valid, then the issue may be 
resolved by majority vote. If a solution proves tovbe un- 
workable, a camp meeting may be convened again to i^roble^ 
solving. 

•Adjust this style of ggvernment to your own camp's needs and style. 
Flexibility is one of tjiis methods strong points. Another is its 
ability to develop self-discipline and self-responsibility with your 
young people. Good luck. ^ 
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EFFEaiVE DISCIPLINE- AND BEHAVIOR MODIFICATIO I^ 

Roger* Lees, Camp Director 
Lakehurst Naval Air Station 
Building Self-Respon'sibility and Self- 
Disc i pi tne with the Reality Therapy Method 



Purpose: To develop enrollee self-responsibility for behavior. 

Reality Therapy is a method of behavior inanagement developed by Dr. 
William Frass^r that builds self-responsibility and self-discipline, 
that makes the Corpsmember responsible for his/her.own behavior. It is 
an easily learned five step process that can be readily employed by on- 
the-line super^fisors or enrollee leaders that can bring about rapid 
behavior nradif ication. One of the goals of our program is to build 
positive work habits, to prepare the enroUees for pemmnent employment 
where they must be self-disciplined or they won't hold the job. 

Steps: »* • 

1. IDENTIFY the BEHAVIOR: "What are you doing now?" Aw^r^ess 
of behavior is the first step. Avoid references" to- the past. 
Emphasize behavior, not feelings. 

2. * VALUE JUDGMENT: Ask the Corpsmember to evaluate his own 

behavior. "Is what you're doing helping you?"' It imjst be his 
decision to do something better than what he is doing now. * 

• 3. CONTRACT for CHANGE: Work with the corpsmember to formulate 
alternatives. "What can you do differently?" 

4. COriMinMENT: Seals the contract. "You told me this is what 
' you're going to do, will yOu T<eep it?" This ^puts respon- 
sibility on the corpsmember. 

I • • 

5. FOLLOW-UP: 

A. Contr<ict kept. Po^Uive reinforcement. ^ "Hey, that's 
really great that you're abiding by t|ie contract. 

B. Contract not kept. , 

1. NO EXCUSES: Do not ask why. "We have a contract, 
when are you going to keep your word?" 

* 2, NO PUNISHMEI^T:* Punishment removes responsibility 

from the corpsmember. Set rules and sanctions, use 
natural consequences. "If you sit down on the job, 
you will not be paid for your time. Do you want, 
that?" . • • . 

11 t T 
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3. RECONTRACT or RECO^WITTMEWT: * Corpsm^ber has to 
.understand that he is responsible for himself. It 
takes time and consistency. 

There are two prerequisites for using this method: 

1. Be Personal: Use personal pronouns. "I care enough about 
you to be involved^" Be a friend. Spend a few seconds 
during the day to reinforce the involvement- 

2. Ik) not use this while either of you are angry. Wait until 

* you are both calm. Stop the behavior* however is necessary. 
Tell the Corpsmember to come back when he is r^ady to talk. 
This method will not work while enwtions are running. 
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RECREATION 



■■There is a deiin/re link better, boredom and ,he abundar,ciof <',-f°"''J^!^l^"'^l 
appliances which have giien as easy access to gustatory, visual, and aural dehghts. Ek 
cessive boredom is 'common to many in the United States. 

Robert Winger 
* 1975 
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YCC OLYMPICS 

Don Scott, Camp Director 
Gulf Islands National Seashore 



vrr^^r's always enjoy the opportunity to demonstrate the skills they 

iLriK^i s^^^^^^ r^^iris^dX tlUVTt^ I'll Of the 
fenSJy" rnM^'^uU^lsUnSs^NanorarSe^shofe hosted two days of 
"Otympias" with several other YCC camps. , 
The Olympics included an ecology quiz on which several enrollees 

rccU?Utenl through toon'stration of their skills but they get to 
S other^CCer's and realize they are part of a nationwide effort. 

It must be stressed however, that safety is important in these 9a™s as 
ll^Tll on wo^k projects. We cannot stress accuracy and care over the 
f AnS tZn stress speed In competition. We need to develop a 
tXque for'incorporating safety into the obstacle course as de- 
scribed below. 

Obstacle Course: The course is laid out on a field in stations. 
Obstacle participant runs from the starting 

line to all stations and then to the finish line. 

Fastest time wins.- 

Course Stations: #1 Put on hard board 

,#2 Hamner in and pull out' 5 nails board. 
#3 Saw through 3 pine poles (4 to 5 inches thick). 
" M Bury one of the poles. , ^ . 

#5 Pick up 20 cans and put them in plastic bags. 
#6 Paint*a plywood panel. 

#7 ■ Take off gloves and goggles, put them in the 
hard hat, and place them in a tire. 

Thor.« ;.rp nf course other skills which can be included which are 
S rc'your particular aVea and will make any competition more 
relevant to your enrollees. 

Other activities to include: tug of war 

y relay races 
• / log pulling contests 
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ALL SPORTS DAY >. - 

Objective: To pronwte .physical fitness 'and a healthy. compefli»ive " 
nature among the enrol lees. - fc''=«^»v« ^ 

Activities " ^ 

u^7 long--tQo long for non-runners. Tbe same 

part Ici oat ?nn^ Yhf^ P''^^^^^^ ^"^°"^^g^ nK)re ac ?^ 

partic pation. The non-runners were placed along the rout)e from 

to^orr°'"w- ^^t^d as >^ic controllers asMn^dH^^^^ 

to slow down and exercise caution Vli^n passing the runners Mosfof * 

. i?t\"^a"io"raTls1 ^-^'^^^ th^l^.t^^ 

Sra^'inTthe^v%°n?!'^ received T-shirts com- ' . 

switching. 5eds wUH the ■sLro„.''nf^H\?^ 

^° "'^'^ ^P"""*' te^""s were formed 

These teams were comprised of enrol lees who had interest and reason 

ItlffTfl^i'i '".^''T P^^'i^^l^-- sports, with onl 2o o? the 
staff acting as coaches for each of the teams. Practices were frirmTliu 
conducted for an hour every other day,. rraciices were formally 

The kids, really got excited about the coniDetitinn A,^A =11 „^ n,. x 

iae'ofH'^l^'°^J^^''^"^=''^*'=»ll) chee?:S Jac nihfr'o " An ?fect™l 
"^relt on '''''' '''' 9rou^ cohes'i.eness-as wel 1 as^o'oS!"' 
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WATER OLYMPICS 

Judith James, Camp Director 

Rice Lake YJCC Camp 4 

• ■ , 

Objective: To encourage teamwork, healthy competition, group decision- 
UDjective. m^e^^^ ^^y ^p^^^^^^^ .j^^ conduct, while^also promoting the 

•value of physical fitness. 

» 

Divide the entire group into equal teams; in total number and sex. 
pisiihe ?ea!;« and'^ents the night before the Rodeo, and let the teams 
decide which "members participate in the various events. 

1. One-mi le/rtfTT: One menter from each team. If a female runs, 
start hir one minute ahead of the males. 

2 Scavenger hunt: One mender from each team goes to find an 
* item, comes back with it, then the next member goes for the 
second item, and so on. . . 

Items: 

*Acorn with cap 

*Candy wrapper ' 

*A plant you can identify 

*One orange or purple sock 

*A T-st^irt or sweatshirt with a college name on it 

*One fingerprint from a staff person 

*A feather 

♦Pocket knife 

♦Discarded can 

*Pine cone 

■ 

The' first team to collect all of the items wins. 

3. Canoe races: All members must participate in at least one of 
the following events: ' . ^ ^ ^ , x 
"Three-person hand paddle (paddle with hands only) 
—Two-person slalom canoe race 

-In & Out: This event is like the slalom, except that each 
■ team must evacuate thfeir canoes and get directly back in at 
the sound of the whistle. The whistle is blown approxi- 
mately four to six times during the race. 

4. Swimming races: Select two members from your team (one for 

each*event) a . ^ , w u 

-Front stroke (crawl) out; and back stroke back 

—Mile freestyle 

5. Jeans exchange relay: All members participate. Get a T-shirt 
and jeans from the largest person on your team. The first 
person puts the shirt and pants on. At the starting s gnal . 
he or she runs/swims to buoys 25 feet from shore, runs/swims 
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back, exchanges shirt arfd pants with next person, and so on 
until all of the team members have done it. The first team to 
finish wins. 

6. Egg throw: Select two members. A raw egg is tossed back and 
forth; after each toss, orje^member takes a step back. The 
team members that get thffarthest distance away before - 
breaking their egg win. 

7. Marathon relay: This js 'an individualTy-timed event, with- all 
members partTcipating. • The first member crab-walks backwards 
to designated area and tags the second member, who runs to 
rope climb. After completing the rope climb, that person then 
tags a third person who holds their own ankles a^d (duck-like) 
walks to basketball court, where the fourth person makes a 
free throw and runs to the lake. , 

NOTE: THIS EVENT IS OPEN TO ALL SORTS OF VARIATIONS; USE YOUR * 
iriAGWTIONl ' 



8. 



Tug o' 
event. 



war: All members participate in this round robin 



9. Greased watermelon race: Select one enrollee* from your team 
The watermelon is dropped off the end of the dock and eaqh ' 
enrollee jumps in and tries to bring the watermelon, to shore 
without the other enrollees taking it. jhe person that *• 
•achieves this is the winner. >■ '■ 

Scoring: , Award first, second and- third place point values to'e^ch 
event.and tally up the scores at the end. 
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PHYSICAL CONDITIONING 

Sa^lly Wisely 
New Mexico pLM YCC Coordinator 

Physical fitness plays an important role in the YCC program. It is ^ 
Essential to safety, good work performance, and it contributes to 
enrol lees' good feelings. • » 

■Iff camo fitness activities can be fun and challenging. The growth 
. iSoSniera fuLlr cin be satisfying. Participation in the prog^m • 
:•• ^shdiild be encouraged, but it should be voluntary. 

- The'riol4jntary training program shoiild include both "muscular and 
• *aarobic (oxygen intake) fitness activities. Th^ program shoajd be 
.?!noredTinSividual needs and desires. I would suggest a before and 
after test so. enroll ees can see their improvelhent. 

•note: Remember to' warm up before any physical activity, and cool down 
after it.*" 

Two excellent books for sample programs, exercises and general 

infonnation: , 'v- 

. Fitness and'Work Capacity v c 



The New Aerobics ' 
Kenneth H. Cooper 
Bantam Books 



Brian Sharkey 

Superintendent of Documents • ;^->.Vi 

U..3. Gtovemment Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 
Stock No. 001-001-00426-0 
$2.20 
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ENVIROHMENTAL AWARENESS GWIE 



r 



Rhode Island YCC Enrollees, 1977 
^ John L. Curran YCC Camp 

Object - to hike from the middle of the board to a given point on the 
edge as quickly as pos|ible. 

Materials - board: Use the game board on the next page as a model. 

The board should be made in such a way that the 
center remains stationary, while the edge on which 
the compass ^ints are drawn, can spin. 
Suggestions: ftaka 2 separarte discs—1 for the 
terrain and 1 for*the compass points. 

Token: Make 4 tokens of different colors; ^Attach to each token a 
1 inch ruler: ^ 

flag of corresponding colors to mark destination. 

The conpais coordinates on the edge of the board move freely. At each 
coordinate there is a hold to place the flag. 

Rules - 1) Up to 4 players. 

2) Each player is given a token and flag.. The flags are , 
placed aiTys^here on the con^)ass. 

3) The first move can be in any direction on the boird, Eadh 
play moves one turn at a time. ■ . 

4) Each move after the first, the players must spin the - 
compass and move toward, their flag. 

5) The length of each move is determined by the terra ins^ing 
crossed. ' ■■ ^ 

a. Forest . -One length* 

b. Mountain '-1/2 length 

c. River -1/4 length 

d. Canyon_ . -1/4 length 

e. Open Field , -2 lengths 

f. Dense forest " -o lengths: unpenetrable 

■ '^'^ ^ 4- • 

. . ■ *One length is^e length of the rules on token. 

*This game could easily be adapted to a real outdoor game with people 
as tokens, let your enrollees explore the possibilities. 
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CRITTER CRAWL AND/OR HOPPER RACE 

Ken Runyon, C&mp Director 
^Boise State University YCC Camps 



A, "Critter Crawl" can be as simple or as elaborate as you want to make 
It. The primary objective is to learn about small creatures and their 
habitats. It is a good activity for short work breaks or on lunch 
hours. OBIS includes another adaption of this activity. 

Procedures : 

Have each enrollee spend about 5 minutes finding a creature. Insects, 
^piders» frogs, etc.,' will do, but you may want to limit them for any 
•one race to either invertebrates or vertebrates. They should be able 

to tell where they found their critter, what kind of a critter it is 

and what they think it eats. When all critters are collected, the 

race begins! 

The Course: * 

/Try to select a race course with smooth, hand-packed dirt or sand in 
^ full sunlight. Draw a circle about 1 meter in diameter with a circle 
in its center about 10 centimeters in ,dian«teV. 

Running the Race: 

To run "the race, place the critters H\ the small circle at a signal 
from t*»e judge. The winner is tfhe first critter to reach the outer 
circje. No prodding or touching the critters during the race is 
allowed. Any critter that eats another critter Is automat ically dis- 
qualified . After the race is over, all critters should bp rpturRPri to 
the spot where they were found. . v 

Variations: 

Use a two-meter circle for. crickets, toads and small grasshoppers, and 
a 3 to 4 meter circle for large frpgs and grasshoppers*.- 

After the race, have the enrol lees allow their critter to find its own 
hiding place. Then, have them try to find a way to get their critters 
out of their Gilding places without touching them or their hiding 
places. Singing, water, pounding, etc. are o.k. to try. 

Encourage them to observe the behavior of their critters under various ' 
conditions, e.g., does it move faster' In shade or in sunlight? When 
placed on a smalJ hill, does it tend to go uphill, across the hill or 
downhill? How do they react to .quick movements? Slow -movements? 
Distant rrravemen^s?. (This works best with- larger critters such as frogs 
and toads. ) 

5?7 
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SENIOR CITIZEN'S SUNSHINE DAY 

Judith James, Camp Director 
Rice Lake YCC Camp 1978 

If you're brainstorming for community project ideas, ♦here's one that's 
fun for everyone involved. 

Objective: To provide some local senior citizens with an enjoyable 
afternoon, and to learn a little bit about history and 
ethnic backgrounds while doing so. ^ ' 

1. Select a group of local, senior citizens, i.e., nursing. home 
patients, inhabitants of an independent old folks' complex) 
that you'd like to entertain, and' make arrangements ftfr 
transportation, refreshments, q;ptertainment and P.R. (notify 
the local radio station and newspaper of your plans). 

- w2. Send written invitations to eaci* of the people in tfie group, . 
• announcing the date, tiiT«, place and intended activities. If 
time allows, have some YCC camp representatives visit ^ach • 
senior citizen beforehand, to ^et ^ general idea of the 
interest in such an event. 

3. Plan s?me activities which elderly people would enjoy, with a 
good deal of time in-between so that the enrollees can visit 
with everyone.. • 

--Upon arriving at desired area, have each camper converse 
with one of the day's guests while the *^freshn«atS-^are_- . 
being prepared. 

.--During the "picnic," the enrollees should do a little more 
Singling, then choose one of lhe elderly people Jo * . 
interview. ' 

Sample questions: 

1 ) Where were yoii* born? When? 

2) What nationality are you? When did you and/or your 
parents, grandparents, etc., com^to the U.S. to live? 

3) - What were some of the fads and 4ashions that you grew 

up with? • . , • ♦ 

4) If some people are originally from the surfounding 
area, find out whit it was UKe "back then" and how 
it's changed since. ' . * 

5) Were/are you married? How many children do you -have? 
Grandchildren? • ' 



6) What is/was' your occupation? 
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--Afterwards, J^he enroUee/elderly pairs can team up for a 
Natural Ssavenger Hunt. » 



Find the following items: ^ 
A cattail 

A raspberry or strawberry plant v 
Lichen . 
A piece of decomposing wood 
A wildf lower 
Birch bark 
Pine needles 

The first team to find all of the Mtems wins, 

—Time f^r a little entertainment! Ha.ve someone lead the 
^ entire group in songs like "You are My Sunshine," "He's 
Got the Whole World in His Hands," "I've Been Working on 
the Railroad." Short comedy sketches "make great in-between 
acts also. / x . 

i • 

--While the group^ is still gathered, have everyone sit so they 
• can see each otlier. doing around the circle each person is 
to* stand an.d giv^ his or her name^ age (some may refuse to 
_ reveal this), birthplace and interests. - Award prizes to the 
oldest,, youngest, the person born the farthest" away and the 
person born closest to the vicinity. 

These activities took about three iiours. Remember the elderly often 
'tire sooner than the enrol lees,, just ensure you have a, compact day and 
then take the elderly people,. home. ^ 

Some additional ideas for activiHes would include harseshoes. Bingo or 
Name That Tune. . 

The Senior Citizens were very appreciative of the time that was spent 
with them. The enrol lees were excited about it too and enjoyed 
sharing their interviews \^th each other: The activity also was a 
good vehicle for some local P.R. ' 
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GETTING LQST: BASIC SURVIVAL 

Brad Dubbs; E.A. Coordinator 
Yakima YC£ Camp; 1977 . 



•I 



Materials: Blindfolds for all (pencil/paper for writing impressions 
•is optional) 



Objective: enrollees will be able to 



1. describe immediate concerns and^ dangers upon "getting lost." 

2. Site five \s) basic survival needs— fire, water, shelter, 
/rood, spirit. * 

3. \acquire or discuss how to acquire above needs, • j. 

4. discass'ways to prevent "getting lost" and preparing for 
emergency with the "ten essentials." 

'Procedure: In an area the "fenrollees are unfamil iar wi th: 

' ' ' ' - ^ * ' 

• 1. Blindfold the enrollees and lead them to a spot so thaj they. 

"don't know"cWhere they are. You may choose to tell them why 
they are putting on bl indfolds--try to treate the feeling of 



being lost as much as possible 



2. TefTt-^em "we are lost--what do we do?" Have them spread out 
/fdon't get really, lost) individually or in groups to ponder 
^he situation. Ask them to think about basic'survival needs, 
the emotional shock df being Igst and the danger and challenge 
that confronts 'them. Ask them after a quiet period t© make 

• survival plans selecting a site, gatAer^flg materials for a 
fire (don't try tf&" light ft yet), and ^struct partially a 
< shelter with,»do^^terials. V * • 

3. Brirtg the gjpup back together and relate the experience to 
the group. Visit survival sites. Have survivors explain 

^ their set-up and try to light their fire (caution). 

* ^ 

4. Discuss the "ten-essentials" and how getting lost can be 
prevented. 

Notes 1. food and edibles'will be discussed in future. \ 
2. navigation will be discussed at future date. ^ 

Refei*ences: Life Support Technology Books 
Outdoor Survival Skills 



Backpacking One Step at a Time 
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fiettin'q Lost * Info Sheet ' 

What to do ^op, doh't get more lost by going on. Think. Be calm. 
Don't separate. Treat any injuries, eat end rest. 2) If early 'in 
the day and weather good, mark the spot and make short trips to find 
trail* return, don't waste energy. 3) Shout or blow whistle 3 times-- 
if you -are luCKy someone may hear you. ^ 4) Prepare for night well in* 
advance. Conserve strength and body heat. Build sheltered fire. 
"5) Concentrate not on ffnding the way but oji letting rescuers find » 
you. Stay in one place. " 

Five basic survival needs . .~r - . 



v. SHELTER— Will it provide protection from storms, wind, floods, 
etc. t Shelter and bed material on hand? Level ground? Water 
nearby? Firewood? . >. - 

If available, -use natural shelters, faller? trees, caves, 
rocks. Protect frpm prevailing winder Grass, leaves, reeds, 
^ bark', rotten wood, pine bows, even dirt cafl- be used. Plant 
materials can be thatched with wood framework. Make bed ijf . 
grass or pine boughs 10 inches thick for insulation and C9m- 
fort. Plastic sheet makes A- Frame. 

* ' . ■ *.'•-) 
2. F^RE--Select an area where fire won't spread. Use dry tiitibej: 
that is burned easily dry grass, leaves, bark (cedar), wood 
shavings or pitch. Have all Mndling and wood on hand bef^ore 
you light" the match. Start with a small fire and add to i^. 
Dry damp wood by the fire aad plan ahead. » Indians stored fire 
^ in a bundle of shavings and bark. Keep overnight by covering 
with logs and dfrt. 



3. 



4. 



WATER— How important is water? How long can we las-t without 
,it? Are we concerned most with sweat loss or rationing 
water? How can we find water? .How is it purified? 



Ration your 
eating less 



sweat but not your water. Conservte water hy 
food and TTjinimizing .activity. Evaluate your 
movements. ^25% loss of body efficiency with loss of 1 1/2 ' 
quarts* water (lost quickly when mb^ihg around). Have enough 
water with ypu, always. (.2-4 quarts/day) 



) 



FOOD--Don't eat it unless you know what it fs. (More in 
another session) 
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'5. Spiritual Needs— Be cool, calm,' optimistic-^RAY!** 



Ten Essentials 

Extra clothing 
Sunglasses 
First Aid Kit 
Extra food 
Flashlight . 



Map 

Compass 
Matches 
Fire starters 
Knife r^,, 
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E XAMINING WINTER SURVIVAL: IVS A MATTER OF ENERGY 
Adopted from Cental Wisconsin Environmental Center 

Objectives: To convey the following concepts: 

1. All organisms must take in at least as much energy as they 
give up. 

2. Man is a part of the natural .world. He is subject to the same 
natural laws that govern plants and ajiimals. 

3. The WILL TO SURVlVE is the most important factor in an 
emergency situation. 

Eqi*4pment Nieeded: % 

Matches '[ . • 

V^ood Tor, a fire (Tinder materials) 
Magnifying glasses 

i' 

Procedure: The highest form of learning is. gained froirt actually 

participating in an experience*. Merely hearing something 
from a teacher is worth far less even if much more can be 
• covered that way. If only one simple fact is absorbed by 

a student during this unit, it may mean the difference 
between spending a wet, fold night in the woods or being 
comfortable, it might even save a life. So, letHhis 
experience be an adventure, don't force facts. 
■> 

1. Create a situation . Make it real. For example--"It is -now 
winter, you were snownrabil ir\g with a friend when the blizzard 
hit. There was no probliem until your machine broke down. The 

< snow has covered your trail, you're at least 15 miles into i 
Urge federal forest." Do something or freeze to deaU 
(It's -5} "Vou have 15 minutes to. find a, way to sury^e the 
night. When r,blow the whistle it's time to returnyend 
report your progress. 60!"" (Groups of 2) NoUpjW^ that 
wouldn't be present in a large forest may be used.' 

2. Evaluating who Froze . No matter how well anyone did in 
selecting. a shelter, all could have done better. Have every- 
body judge each others plans for survival. Here are some 
factors to consider: 

V 

A. .The name of the game is energy conservation. Don't do 

anything that costs more energy than it can save! 

Crawling under a fallen tree, is sometimes smarter than 

building an elaborate stielter. 
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B. Stay out of the wind. 
Don't get wet. 
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D. Don't get in contact with the cold ground. Insulate! 
(with pine needles, leaves, or with something water proof 
over snow) 

E. Take clues frbm animals, they wouldn't be sQHiving if 
they didn't do something to conserve energy (heat). 

a. Many birds. "roost-out" storms in pines . 

b. Squirrels insulate with leaves. 

c. Grou^se and small mammals stay under the snow, 
d'. Can yoy* think of more? • ^ 

You can use the temperature readings as one criteria of who would be in 
the best shape. Draw on the group opfinion also. ' 

Then ask everyone what they'd do differently. ^ 

3 G etting Help . See -how many ways everyone can come up with to 
get out an S.O.S. (Remember repetitions df 3 are an emergency 
signal. 3 fires, 3 sounds, SOS" in* the snow, etc.) 

Saying that you would do 'something is often much easier than 
actually doing it. Have everybody really demonstrate their - 
ideas. Then ffsk if it would be worth the effort! 

4 Doi ng the Impossible . If somebody says, "I'd start a firfe." 
take the challenge and. let them'trjf. (Under supervision) 
Give them magnifying glasses, stfeel , etc. 99% failure is 
probable. Once they realize the difficulty suggest some 
better methods. Jumping ^he terminals of the snowmobile 
battery *(You^ could Show them how they could scrap lint from - 
their clothes and pockets for tinder. Or use natural 
materials like cattail down, thistle down, dryed fiber from 
mullein stocks, £tc. Practice igniting these beforehand, ^ 
might find it too\liff icult to do under sur;^ival conditions.. 
If so, at least demonstrate the proper way to build a fire 
using a match.) , 

Shelter, fire, water, and food are 4 main ingredients to 
sustaining human life. Shelter is essential in winter con- 
ditions, fire cah be gotten along without. Man can go ironths 
without food but only a few days without»wtfter. Just 
breathing uses up your energy. ^ 

How do you convert snow and ice to water? Ask the Group. 
' (Remember if you' use your body heat to do it you'fe robbing 
yourself!) You might try Sunlight, perhaps magnifying it. 
If you have a fire going, jou still don't have a pot so 
figure out another way. How did the Indians do it? (Try 
lining a hole in the ground, throt&ing in warm rocks with 
snow.) Mayfee top a tree? (Don't do this one!) Shop a hole 
in ice? 
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5. " If You're Still Alive . A real "Gung Ho" Group might wagt to 

eat. Explain some simple rules to follow. Ma^be give them a 
list of SAFE plants and some TOXIC ONES. Which of these would 
be available to -^at in winter. 

Then there's the fascination with traps. Once agai^n, only in 
rare instances would anybody need to hunt animals. ^-But just 
let the imagination loose, show some examples. 

6. Recap what you've learned in a short period. Then tell a 
story of someone who survived by WILL alone. 

• Suggest that these people survived in spite of not knowing 

skills. Now that you know some, all you need is 
DETERhlNATION ! 

t 

Fol low-up Activities : . ^ 

1 . Make a solaf* stil 1 • 

2. Make a survival kit— justify the contents. 

3. Make some traps. 

4. Try preparing some "known" wild plants to eat. 
(Dandilion Greens, mints, rose hips,. etc.) 

Use Gibbons tooks, then use^sorae good identification books. 
Don't touch mushrooms, etc! - 

5. "Figure out some ways of determining direction. How would you 
'walk in a straight line for miles? 
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RESOURCE BIBLIOGRAPHY ; 

,This bib! iograpfp' 13 included for your use In ordering materials. It 
is divided into subject areas and occasionally Includes brief descrip- 
tions of the book or resource. A list of publishers' addresses is 
included at the end. ' • 

General Ecology ^ , 

1 . Concepts of Ecology 
Kormondy, Edward 
Prenti€e-Hall , Inc. 

2: Desert Solitaire 
Abbey, Edward 

'^ood reference book for the desert and for adjusting to the dese'rt 
environment 

♦ » 

3. Ecology 

Odum, Eugene . 

Holt, Rinehart and Co. r 

The original easy-to-understand ecology text, v%ry worthwhile as 
part of a camp library 

4. Life and Death of the Salt Marsh 
Teal, John and Mildred 
Ballantine Books 

5. The Natural History Guide 
Laun, H. Charles 

Alsace Books and Films 

6. Voice of the Desert:- A Naturalist's Interpretation 
Crutch, J.W. . r 

Appllo Books 

* 7. The Web of Life . 
Storer 

New American Library 



Law, Citizen Action and Problem-Solving 

8. Science and Survival. 
Conmoner, Barry 

^ Ballantine Books 

9. Earth Day, The Beginning 
Bantam Books 
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10. 



Environmental Issues: A Courtroonv Simultttiori 
Bureau of Land Management; • ; - ' * . .. 

A free Simulation game to help e.nrol lees to develop problem- 
solving skills with complex probTems* .' , 
Available through : ^ '/ 
Bureau of Land Management \ , , ^ 
U.S. Dept. of the Interior *. . . ' • 
Environmental Education Coordinator {220)„ 
Washington, D.C. 20240 ' » ; / 

The Forest Service vs. Cal iforniVg Last Wilderness 
California Tomorrow , Spring, Vol.. 6. No. 2 
Watkins, T.H. and Joan Praker. 1-S71 

An excellent study of the contlfc't 'in, environmental values between 
the Forest Service and various conservation grjoups. Presents the 
political rights and strategics" of- both sides. Explains the . 
painful double role of the Forest Service wh^ch'is required by 
law to protect the forests but .also to provide control led use of 
the f-orest to lumber, mining and recreatiorTinte rests. 

12, How to. be a Survivor , - 




13. 




14i 



15. 



Ihrlich and Harriman 
Ballantine Books 



"Why Can't We Just Give Them Food?" 

New York Times Magazine .K^March 22, 1970 Reprint 

Sherrill, Robert ' ' ■ 

Excellent account of the politics of and -emotional ity of aid to 

the poor in this country. Covers fiscal mismanagement by states 

and the federal government. Also discusses the general' attitude 

of the public toward the pdor. This reprint is part of the league 

of Women Voters' packet ard is available from them. 

1976: An Agenda for Tomorrow 
Udall, Stewart. 1972 
Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc. 

"This is the book of an optimist who believes that we can identify 
the force whicfi controls pubTic thoughts and find our way thru 
and beyond the disordered priorities and outdated institutions 
that now confuse our natfonal purpose. It is a search for an 
agenda for tomorrow " 

Since Silent Sprin g 
Braham, Frank 
Hbughton-Miffl in Inc. 
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16. Society fi nd Environinent,: The Coining Conision 
Campbel 1 » Rex R. aTld\3erry I: Wade. , 1 972 
• Allyn & Bacon* Irj^.* $5.25 '' ' 

A well-written book 'cbrisrsting* of selected readings dealing with: 
''the na"ture of the coll isiein between mah'and his environntent; water 
arid^hat. (nust -be done; air and re >a Iff d problems; popuUtion and 
its implicatiohsr the social\tjfarisfonnation that must occur for 
man to survive. • Author st^it^s^the pnoblems and then discusses 

. basic n^asures that.;s4^duld be taken .to'count^act some of the 
negative effects of jDur lifestyli. 




7. The User's Guide to the Protection of the gpyironment 
•' Swatek, Paul ' * \. ^^7~ " • J 

Ball an tine Books " - » ' 



18. Voter's Guide to EnvironTOntal Politics 
Oebell , Garrett 
. Ballantine Books 



19. Wildernes-s Bill of Rights 
Douglas, W.O. 
Little, Brown, an^Co* 



20. Defoliation 

Whiteside^ Thomas 
Ei,a.l lantine Books 



Envirojmiental Problems 



/ 



-21 



22. 



/ 

The Pi 1 i gent . DestrgygV^s 
Laycoc k , George / 

, Ballantine Books . 

.• - ■ /' 

*Th€ Environmental idrisis 
;Relfrich, H.-, Jr- 
Yale University Ffress 



'23 . Tl;e Environmental Handbook 
' Debell i Garrett 
• Ballantine Books 

24. THe Frail Ocean 
Marx, W§sley 
Ballantine Books 



25. 



"Garbage Reprocessing Nears Reality: A Systems Approach to Total 
Recycling" ' , ^ - 

BlBverage Industry , "May 5, 1972 Reprint 
Beverage Industry Magazine, 1972 

The technology exists today that would permit the recovery from 
,solid waste of all materials of value-.-paper, glass, steel, alu- 
'm.if»um, copper, zinc and sand, but the Veal key lies in the 
development of narkets for recovered materials. 
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26. Haste Makes Solid Waste ' , ' 

Izaak Walton League of America i " 

An inforimtive pamphl et*. a bouti recycling and cutting down on ^. 
(lisposable solid waste i ' 



Zl. New World, No World 
Herbert. F. 
Ace Book 

28. Not So Rich As You Think 
Steward, George 
Houghton-Mfffl in Inc. 



30. 



31. 



0 



1 



29. The Population Bomb 4 
Ehrlich. Paul ' ' 

. Ballantine Books , • ' ^ 

-One of the early environmental movement books which points to' 
overpopulation as the root of many of o\J(r environmeKtal problems 



^^^^ 

Population, Evolution, an(j ITrth Control 
Hardin, Garrett 
Freeman and Co, 



/ / 



Silent Spring 

Carson, Rachel ' ' ' 

Houghton-Mifflin Inc. 

A book many consider, to be the start of the environmental move- 
ment. Carson warns X)f the use of pesticides. 



Identification Manuals 

32. Golden Field Guides ' m / 

GoTden Field Guides are small pocket-size identif^icajtion books 
which can be very helpful on spike camps. There are many books 
' in^ the series, i.e.. Birds, Insects . They are relatively in- 
expensive and easily found >n tookstores. 



33. Petersen Field Guide Series - 

Houghton-Mifflin Inc. ; * ' / 

While these basic field identification books are written by 
several different authors, \hey are all part of the Pet^ersen 
Field Guide series and can be found in most bookstores. Books 
include field identification books on birds, mammals, reptiles 
and amphibiansT insects^ etc. Excellent resource books. 




Energy 



34. The Nuclear Dilenina 
Bryerton, Gene 
Ballantine Books 
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37. 



35. The Perils of the PeacefuV Atom 



Curtis and Hogan 
Ballantlne Books 
A look at nuclear 



power and its drawbacks 



36. Public Interest Report: Solutions to the Energy Crisis 



Environmental Education Group, Free 
All forms of potential energy are explored. 



Sol a r Energy 

Tamp 1*1 n.'^thur R. 1973 
Hackett Publishing Co., Inc., 
Environment , Vol. 15 Reprint, 



from 
35^ 



Various types of solar energy collection are proposed. 

« •• 

38. The Solar Resource: 14 Articles on Energy from the Sun 
Envi t^nrtienta.1 Action Reprint Service, Free 
An excellent collection of thoughts, facts, ahd opinions 
several possible sources of energy. Thougtit-provoT^ing. 



on 



E.A. Activities and Curriculum Materials 



39. Confluent Education 



\ 



Nadler, Re 1 dan S. 
A guidetook' for outdobr education program leaders 
6543. El Colegio Rd. #104 " 
Ista Vista, CA 93017 



40. The Desert Survival Situation 

An excellent ganw that teaches group decision-making. Whether the 
• participants "liv'e" or "die" depends on how well the grgup can 
share its knowledge of a relatively unfamiliar problem. This 
activity was used in Virginii at Camp Mitchell. The group was 
giving one survival situation (Antarctica) at the beginning of 
'camp and one, (Desert) at the end of camp. After the second 
session, the enrol lees learned that after 7 weeks of working 
together as a team, each individual cqntributed more to arriving 
at a solution to their situation than they had for their first 
situation. ' ^ 

Available through 
Experimental Learning Methods 
3981 Q.Plymouth Road 
Plymouth, MI 48170 

OBIS— Outdoor Biological Instructional Strategies 
Although several OBIS activities are included in this booklet, 
you may want to order the entire set. 
Available through ' ' 

Outdoor Biology. Instructional Strategies ' 
Lawrence Hall of Science 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 
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Tilden, Freeman 



Teaches •how to present material so that it relates to the student, 
nature, history, etc. Considered the bible fgf National Pafk 
Service interpreters. 

43. The New Games Book 

New Games Foundation - * • 

An excellent »*esource for team building games. .Present a new 
concept in ^ames — non-competitive and creatively dynamic change. 
Available tnrou^h ■»» • ■ 

NeW Ga,mes' Foujidatibn « 
P.O. 'Bdx 7)901' ' ' / 
'San Francisco, CA" 94120 ; 

44. 0penin9--A Primer for,>Self-A ctual ization 
Sample?,' Robert 

Contains manj/ ideas Jf or activities in self-awareness 

Available through- '** 

Laurence Hall Scientific s 
'• Berkeley., CA ' , 

• • Free . . 

■ . ■. ., » 

45". ^. Project Adventure , ■ , 

Contains excellent initiate exercises and groDp building games 

including the Rppes Course 
. . Available at most bookstores "or Through 

Project . Adventure 

-BBy^ Rd. ■ 

Ham'ilton, MA . ; . . ^ 

^6. Project learning Tree " ^ i 
AmericaF Forest Institute , 
' An excellent series of learning activities geared to teach certain 
concepts . • ■, ' 

Order thrqiigh' . ' 

Boise Cascade or American Forest Institutes 
1619 Massa.chusetts Ave., N.W. ' ' . " 
Washington, DC 20036 ' ' 

a 

^7. Sjjns_hijD_Farth , ' <• 

Van Mat re-, Steve ^ 
A new book by the Accl imatizatioti Institute wfrich looks at the 
earth as a closed system with activities and « sensory approach 
Available through . . • • 

'Acclimatization Experiences Institute 
P.O. Box 841 • ■ ' ' 

Lake Geneva, WI 53147 
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Environmental Ethics 

^8. Ecology Begins at Home 
Sierra Club Press. 1971 

A household environmental handbook; an invitation to change 
lifestyles . * 

49. The Lives of a Cell 
Thomas, Lewis 

50. A Sand Co un ty Almanac , 
Leopold, Aldo ^ 
Ballantine Books 

A very* sensitive look at nature through the seasons 

51 - The Sierra Club Wilderness Hand book 
Brower, David 
Ballantine Books 

52. V alues Clarification 
Simon, Sidney B., Leland W. Howe, and Howard Kirschenbaum 
Hart Publ ishing .Co. , Inc. 

^ New York, NY 10003 ' 

This is an excellent collection of activities to help^young 
^. people understand their own value systems.. For example, the 
. coat of arms included in this booklet was adapted fr5m the per- 
sonal values coat of arms. . ^ 
« . . . \ 

53. Voices of the Wil derness 

Schwartz, William ; r ^ . . 

.- Ballantine Books r j 1 

Natural Foods 

/ ■ ' . 

54. The Natural^ Food .Cookbook • ' .- 
Hunter ' • ^ 

55. -T|e New York Times Natu ral' Food Co okbook 
nlwitt 

56. Soup ^ ' ' •• 
Castle 

Great book for soup recipes which come in handy if cooks are off 
■ or on spike camp . 

• ■ j» 

5 7 . The Veget arian Epi c mr e 
Thomas 

58. Where N utrition, Politics a nd Culture Meet 
Kate and Goodwin, $4 . 50 

Center for Science in the Public Intere3t 
1755 S Street, N.W. 
Washington, tZ 20009 
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" 59. The Zucchini Cookbook 
Simmons- 



Urban Camps 

60. Downtown; Our Challenging Urban Problems 
Liston, Robert A. 1968 

Del-acorte Press . ^ . 

A searching ,loqk at metropolitan areas and at rehabilitation as a 
"problem of people, not of cities" that deals with such subjects 
as education, urban renewal!, health and 1;ransportation, 

• ' ' ' / 

61 . Introductory Unit to the Urban Environmentr / 

Our Manrmadef Environment: A Collection of Experiences, Resources, 
and Suggested Actiifities , ~ 

Group, for Environmental Education, Philadelphiat 1971 , 

62. A Little About Lots, 

Parks Council , ' , 

A good manual 6n flow to make vest pocket parks from vacant lots, 
h(3«5 to run them, and how to organize tree planting and -neighbor- 
hood clean-ups ^ 

o 

63. The Metropol itan Enigma ' • • 
Wilson, James « 

Ooubleddy Books ^ ^ 

64. Manual for Municipal Conservation Commission' 
/ ' Massachusetts Dept. of Natural Resources . 

Includes practical suggestions for specific projects 

/ • 
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65. Open Space for Urban America » y 

St»;ong, Ann Louise * " . ! ^: ^ . . 

Office of Metropolitan Development -^^ • 
Department of HUD ^ * \ 

Washington; DC"~*^10 

Good and very complete guide to all the techniques ava11*a])le for 
■ conserving open >pace; extensive appendices include model statutes 
and legal forms . * \^ - 

66.. Planning in the* Community . ' ^ 

.Leage of Women Voters • 
A useful checklist of l^he basic elanents pf successful local 
planning efforts * „ - 

67. Planning Our. Town 

Munzer, Martha." *l-964 • 
' Knopf Inc. ' ' , • 

Introduca5;^tudents to the problems of urban planning emphasizing 
the fac^that wo-conwunity is «"an Island unto Itself" so student^ 
wilT consider their tewn and cifyas part of a larger comnunlty. 
At 'the end of 'the text is a list of colleges that offer degrees 
in the planning profession and a bibliography. 
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68. Urban Ecology 
' ^ George and McKinley 
r McGraw-Hill Co. 



Spike Camps 



69.- The Complet'fe Walker 
' , ^Fletcher, Colin ~ 



,9^ 



_ 70. Boy's Life^ Reprints 
^' V Boy Sqouts of. America 

Titles include: Cooking « . 

Survi«l 

Li te-Pac.' Camping Equipment 
Patrol Camping - . ^ 

' Tents i 

V 

n-. Field Book 

Bo^ Scouts of America 

Excellent guide for all kinds of wilderness experiences 

72. The Man Who Walked Through. Time ' . ■ 

Fletcher, Colin 
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Directory of Organization, Agency artel Publisher Addresses 

Abingdon Press ' 
201 §ight Avenue . 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

s 

Ace Publishing Corp. 
c/o Charter >Communi cations. Inc. 
1120 Avenue of the Am^icas 
New York. ^IfinNii^k 10036* 

Alfred A. Knb^pf, Incr 
(Part of) Random House, Inc. 
201- East 50th Street 
• New York, New York 10022 
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Allyn & B^con, Inc. 
470 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02210 

American Forestry Association 
1319 Eighteenth St.', NW 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Ballantine Books, Inc. 

101 Fifth Avenue 

•New York, New York 10003 

Cornell University Press 
124 Roberts Hall 
Ithaca, New York 14850 

Delacorte Prfess 

750 Third Avanue 

New York, New York 10017 

Depai^tment of Agriculture 

14th Street & Jefjferson Drive. SW 

Washington, D.C. 20250 

.OR . 
Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20401 
(Ask for prite lists -of 
agricultural publications). 
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Department of the Interior i 
C/0 Office of Information 
ISttand C Streets. NW 
Washington, D.C. 20240 
(It is usually Better to write the 
Bureau involved, e.g.. Mines, Land 
Management, Otitdoor Recreation, 
National Park Service, etc.). 

Doubleday & Co., Inc. 

501 Franklin Avenue 

Garden City, New York 11531 

Environmental Action 

Coalition, Inc. 
East 49th Street 
New York, New York 10017 

Environirental Action Reprint 
Service 

University of Colorado at 'Denver 
1100 14 Street 
Denver, Colorado 80202 



Environmental Education Group 

1543 North Mar tel 

Los Angeles, California 90046 

Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
4th and M Streets ,^ SW 
Washington, D.C. 20460 

,ERIC Infomration Analysis Center 
for Sciences, Mathematics & * 
Environmental Education i 
1460 West Lane Avenue I 
Columbus, Ohio 43221 / 

Forest Service » 

C/0 Director of Information & . 



Education 
South' Agricultural Building 
12th and Independence, SW 
Washington, D.C. 20250 



Freeman, W.H. & Co. 

660 Market Street 

San Francisco, Californi]E<^ 94104 
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Golden "Press (Western Publishing 

Co. , Inc.) ' 
850 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 
OR . 

Western PuDlishing Co., Inc. 
1220 Mound-' Avenue 
Racine, Wisconsin 53404 

Group for Environmental Education (GEE) 
1214 Arch Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 

# 

Hackett Publishing to., Inc. 
4047 North Penn Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 

757 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10017- 

Hart Publishing Co. * 
719 Broadway 

New York, New York 10003 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc. 

383 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 

110 Tremont Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02107 

Izaak Walton League of America 
1326 Waukeggin Road 
Glenview, Illinois 60025« 

Knopf A. A., Inc. 
Random House. Tnc, 
201 E. 50th Street - 
New York, New York 10022 

League of Women Voters 
1200 17th Street,. NW . 
Washington, D.C. 20036 . 

Little, Brown and Co., Inc. , 

34 Beacon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02106 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Princeton Road 

Hightstown, New Jersey 08520 
OR 

330 W. 42nd Street 

New York, New York 10016 

National 4-H Service Committee 
Chicago* Illinois 60607 
(Publications under this program 
can be obtained at minimal cost 
from the Government Printing Office 
on the Cooperative Extension Svc. 
of Land Grant Universities. Another 
alternative is to write the Dept. of 
Agriculture's Extension Service at 
5503 South Agriculture Building, 
14th and Independence Ave., SW 
Washington. D.C. 20250). 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. ^ 
Englewood Cliffs 
New Jersey 07632 

Sierra Club 
1050 Mills Tower 
220 Bush Street 

San Francisco, Califor;nia 94104 
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GLOS SARY_ 

abiotic - the nonliving components of the environment., 

nr^r^.' - a measurement of land surface containing 43,560 sq, t^- 

metlrsf This is equal in area to a square approximately 209 
f'eet 64 miierl on a side. Most crops are grown and most farms 
are managed in terms of acres of land (1 acre = .4047 hectare). 

adapt-- to alter or adjust to fit new conditions and uses. Animals 
^ often ad'apt themselves to ^hanges in weather and climate. 

a^'T'obic dccompoaition - the^decomposi tion of organic f ^^-^i^l "J^f °^ 
organisms that require oxygen. The major products of decomposi- 
tion are carbon dioxide and water. >_ 

aesthetie - pleasant or beautiful in* color, texture, or general 
^ appeararice, 

air pollution - the accelerated transfer of natural synthetic 
^substances into the air usually as a consequence of man s 
activities. 

algae - a large g'roup of aquatic plants including seaweeds. 

anaerobia deoompoaition - the decomposition of 9^9anic material by 
bacteria Z the absence of oxygen. The major product of decom- 
position is methatie. 

c^nual - a plant which completes its life ^V^le, from seedling to 
mature plant, in a single growing season and then dies. 

^aquifer- a layer of rdck or soil that is permeable. 

biodegmdable - capable of being broken down !;{ 

basic reusable components. Synonym for ' soft as in soft 

detergent. * • 

'biological control - the u^e of a pest's own predators and parasites to 
control its population. 

biological }ial(-tirr,e - the period required for half of an ingested 
material to be excreted from the body. 

I - 7 .,ri' mnnn-i fii'ation - increased concentration of chemical sub- 
f tanceTsu^h as DdI stored In organisms as they move through a 
fol5d chain. 

biomas^ - the total quantity of living organisms of ail the species in 
•"a community at a given time. 

biosphere - the portioh of the earth and its atmos^ere capable of 
supporting- life. ' 
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biotic ' refers to the living components of the environment. . 

V 

biotia poUmtial - the inherent maximum population growth rate that 
occijpl under optimum conditions. 

blue-^en algae - a type of tiny green plant that often causes surface 
waters to appear like pea soup. 

breeder^reactor - a type of nuclear reactor that produces ,sl ightlymo^^ 
fissionable material than it consumes. 

^fer broad speatrum pesticide - a chemical that kills more than the target 
species. 

calor^e - a unit of energy. The amount of heat>* required at a pressure 
of one atnrosphere to raise the temperature of one gram of water 
one degree centigrade. ' ' . 

carnivore - an animal that uses other animals ap a food source. 

^ 'carrying capacity - the maximum population that a given ecosystem can 
support indefinitely. . . 

. chlorinated' hydrocarbons - chemical fainjly of insecticide, includirig' 
DDT, ttyt are broad-spectrum pesticides and long-lasting. 

clear cutting - a metho'd of harvesting certain tree species in whi^h 
all 'trees in an area are cut in one operation. 

climax aorrmmittj - a relatively stable community that is able to main- 
tain itself over long periods of time and to regenerate and 
replace itself without marked further change. 



coliform bacteria - bacteria norrmally found in the human intestine 

whose presence in water in sufficient numbers is used to indicate 
the possibility of contamination by inadequately treated sewage. 

combined seiner - sewer system where both storm water and sanitary 
•wastes are carried by one large pipe to a tre,atnient plant. 

aormnmity - an interrelated and interdependent group oJ plants and 
animals.' . 

competition - active demand of 2 or more organisms or 2 or more popu- 
"•lations of organisms for some environmental resource in short 
supply. 

compost^- a mixture of largely decayed organic matter used^ for fertil- 
izing and conditioning land. . 
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aandensation - the process in which water becomes a liquid vapor or a 
solid vapor such a§ rain or snow; occurs when cooling takes place. 

conservation - th^ intelligent use, of natural resources to assure their 
, continuing availability through attention to ecological and human 



laws. 



aonsumr - an organism which ingests other organisms or organic matter. 
In the fopd chain, all organisms other than green plants. 

contact herbicide - an agent that destroys or inhibits plant growth at 
the point of contact. 

9 * 

contour faming - plowing in such a way that the furrows connect points 
of equal elevations in order to minimize erosion and runoff. 

cultural Butrophication - the' result of activities of man that increase^ 
the amount of plant nutrients entering surface waters, hence 
increasing al^ae and other aquatic plant populations. Widely used 
to denote organic pdllution. See eutrophi cation for its 
definition. . 

decibel - a unit measure of sound energy intensity,.^ 

deciduous - a plant, including trees.* which sheds all of, its leav.es 
every year at a certain season. 

decomposer - a microconsumer; organisms such as bacteri^. y^ast; or 
mold that break down other organisms into simpler forms. . 

demgraphy - the statistical study of (human) populatibrfs. ; 

.density - number of organisms per unit of space. ; 

density-dependent factors - factors whose effect on ,the' pbpulation - 
varies with the density of the population (greater population, 
greater effect). , ' 

diahotomous key - a method Msed to identify objects by P^^^^^^^g^f ' . 
choice of two identifying factors -in a branching senesowhere tge 
factors Become increasingly definitive until the-objec4: is 

identified. ' - 

*^ . • 

dissolved oxygen - oxygen contained in a solution; usually water. 

diversity Ind&x - the nunt>er of species divided by. the number of ^. 
individuals of all these spedies in an area. 

dominance - in ecology, refers to superior strength and/or vigor of 
certain plants and animals. 

ecology - the study of the relatfonships of living things to one 
* another and ^ their environment. ' * 



eciosystem %he conmuTiity including all the component organisms 

togethei^tth the abiotic environment forming an Interacting 
system. ^Bk ' \ 

enei'ij^ - 'the'-ajDT^fcy to do -work. 

/I . ^■■ 1 

■environment c the su-rroundings of a plant *or animal including other 
plaijts "In d^ animals,- climate, location, etc. j 



'^vironmental inventvi'ij - a list, or survey Of resources; 'i.e., all the 
plants, uanima-ls and or manmade structijres in a prescribed area. 

cpii2>mit!« - .the warm, less dense top layer of water in a stratified 
lake'. 

erosion - the removal and irovement of particles of the land surface by 
wind, water, ice or earth movements such as landslides and 
creep. 

eiitrophication - a natural prpcess whereby lakes gradually become Tiro re 
productive (more planlT producing); if the process is man- 
accelerated, t^e term "cultural eutrophication" is i^sed.' These' 
lakes are often deficient in oxygen. 

evaporation - ntolecular matter ^oing from' a Itquid to a gaseous state. 

explQitatioyi r the use of an environmental resource by an organism. 
Usually connotes use which is at the expense of the environmental 
resource or anfiJpher organism. 



First Law of Themiodynamiaa - a law stating that although energy can 
be transformed from one form to another, it cannot be created o 
destroyed; al soi expressed as the conservation of energy. 



food chain - a sequence of organisms, including producers, herbivor&s, 
and carnivores, through Which energy and materials move wittiin an 
ecosystem. , 

food web - a complex of interlq^cking food chains. 

fossil fuel ~ the remains of oncfe-living plants and animafs"^ tliat are 
burned to release energyir*--~E)^amples are coal, oil and natural gas. 

' * / 

gene pool ~ the sum total of inherited cTiaracteristics possessed'by a 
species. 

geothbrmahoncrgij - heat energy (j:onducted from the earth's interior. 

\greenl-touoe aff4jei - the absorptibn and re-radiation of terrestrial 
: > longwave energy by atmospheric water vap/^r, carbon dioxide, and 
' ''ozone. ' , ^ 



grourid watei'x ~ water that is "contained in subsurface . rock and soil 
layers.' "'^ 



habitat - the place where a plant or animal liye^ 

half-life - the^ amount of time required for one-hfff of the radioactive 
nucleus of an isotope to decay. / , 

herbivore - a plant-eating animal. . ' 

humus - theK^ark; rich part of the soil formed by the decay of roots, 
stems, and leaves, of plants, as well as the decay of anima-l 
. litter. 

hydroelectric power - electric 4>ower pro<Juced*by falling water, usually 
by means of a waterwKeel or turbine. 1 

hydrotogic cycle - the path water takes 'from precipitation. until it 
evaporates "and recondenses in cloud form, back to precipitation.' 

hypolirmion - the colder, denser bottom Uyer of water in'stratified 
f lake, ■ • 

kinetic energy - energy "am object possesses .because of its motion. 

■lichen - aigal and fungal plants growing together* in a symbiotic 
relationship as an organized whole. 

: timitina factor - any component f)f the environment that limits the^ 
weTlrbeing of an organism. ' ' 

migration - to pass periodically from one regigin or climate to another; 
- a coJmnon. pattern among waterfowl and some manwnals. 

monoaulpt^&- an agricultural endeavor that licks diversity. Usually 
refers to. farming one oOr two kinds of crops exclusively. 

mulching - 'spreading of leaves, straw, or other loose material oh the 
ground around plar>ts. to prevent evaporatioR of water frotn the 
soil, freezing of root^, etc. - 

multiple use - a resource iganagemept systefn based upon maximizing the 
total goods'/and services derived as irroentrast to managing for a 
' specific resource siich as wildlife oV timber. 



niche - the -furiction of afl organism. in the environment, its activities 
and relationship to the bio.tic and abiotic environment.- Its- • 
"job." , 

nitrogm, cycle - the pathway of nitrogen from atmosphere to s^il to 

piant to animal and back to atmosphere. 

. 1 ' ^ 

non-renewabU resource - a resource of finite supply which cannot be 

replaced, such as oil. 

nuclear fission - the fragmenting of a nucleus resulting in the 
release of neutrons and the formatibh Of t^p new nuclei. 



nualear fusion - an extremely high- temperature process whereby two or 
more nuclei are fused into one.^ 

nuclear power - power, usually transmitted in the form of electricity, 
derived from nuclear fission or fusion. 

Hgotrophia lake - a lake with low biological^productivity, usually has 
clear water and aesthetic appeal. 

ormivore - an animal that uses both plants and other animals as food 
sources. 

'opifimm - the mcfst favprable condition as to temperature, light* 
moisture, food and other things necessary for growth *and 
rfeoroduction. ^ 

organic - referring to matter whose basic molecular structure is made 
up of Carbon and hydrogen. ^ T 

\ 

r 

oxygen sag curve - a characteristic pattern showing the decrease in 
^ dissolved oxygen resulting fpora the input of organic material jinto 
a river. • ) 

paraHtism - a population interaction in which one organism (the 

parasite) obtains needed energy and nutrients by living within jor 
upon another organism (the host). 

pH - a measure of the acidity or alkalinity of a solution. ^ 

pheromone - a chemical excretion of animals used for comnuni cation. 

photosynthesis - the process by which light energy is converted by 
green plants to ''chemical energy (food energy). 

pioneer species or commnity - plant species Which initially invade 
unforested areas. 

pollution - contamination of .the environment whether of the air, water, 
soil', etc., usually by man. ^ ^ • 

/' 

.population - groups of individuals of any one kind of organism. 

potential energy - stored energy that may be converted to kinetic . 
energy. 

♦ 

precipitation - water which reaches the ground from the atmosphere as 
a result of condensation* includes rain, sleet, snow, etc. 

predatipn - a population interaction^.in which one organ iSBK^redator) 
kiHs andvcats another organism (prey). 

pre-emergent herbicide - applied before weeds and/or crop emerges from 
soil. - - ^ ' ^ 



i 
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pre'aavibed or contvolled burning - the use of fire as a resource 
managai^nt tool. 

■ presein>ation - one .important cfflnponent of conservation; usually has the 
connotation of setting aside or non-consumptive use. 

primary' air pollutrnts - substances introduced into the atmosphere 
that, unaltered, may pose a serious hazard to environn^ntal 
quality. 

primaiy aonswner - a species which derives its food directly from 
• producer species. * 

primary 'sewage treatment --physical processes used in removing only 
suspended materials from waste water. 

producer - in the food chain green plants, the only organism capable 
of making food through photosynthesis. ' . 

regeneration - reestablishn«nt of natural vegetation similar to the 
original one on a given site. 

renewable resource - a resource in which the materials can be grown as 
, fast as they are dispersed. *. 

resources - biologicaVly, everything of natural origin, living and 
non-living, which humans and other organisms use. 

rotation - the period of time between two commercial harvests; i.e., 

the cutting cycle ^n a forest. x 

run-off - precipitation tKat moves from its point of contact with the 
^ ground to another on the surface usually as a result of the soil s 
. Inability to absorb it. 

' sanitary landfill - a dump in which the refuse is covered with sqil 
periodically in order to reduce activity of rodents and insects 
while speeding, the decomposition process. 

sanitary sewer - the systen of pipes that transports dofr«stic wastes to 
a sewage treatment plant. 

8eru2jHn^ -'the removal by water spray of water-soluble pollutants, 
from an air stream. 

• Second Law of Thermodynamies - a law stating that all energy trans- 
. formations are less than 100 percent efficient. 

seaandary air pollutants - products of reactions among primary air 
pollutants. 

secondary consumer - a carnivore which feeds upon a primary consun«r 
(herbiyore). 
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secondary treatment - a biological process used mainly to remove dis- 
solved x)rganic materials from water. Bacteria consume the organic 
parts of the waste. 

separated sewer systm a sewer system in which two pipes are used; 
,(one transports surface runoff and the other transports sanitary 
wastes. 

solid waste - waste which.-'when discarded, is in a solid form as 
contrasted ^0 gaseous waste ^d liquid waste. - 

Spaceship Earth - phrase used to emphasize that the earth is -essenti- 
ally a closed ecosystan with limited and interrelated resources. 
Idea: "We've only got one eart'h; let's make it last." 

specialization - refers to an organism, or part thereof, that is 

adapted to a particular kind of life or to a certain combination 
o of* environmental conditions. 

storm sewage - runoff from roofs, parking lots and lawns. 

succession'- the gradual replacement of one community by another. 

sustained yield rmnagement - the use of a renewable resource at a rate 
that permits regeneration for use, continuing undiminished into 
the future. - . • ' 

symbiosis - the living together of two or more organisns of different * 
species (includes parasitism, mutualism and commensulism). 

synergism - an interaction of two factors in which the total effect is 
greater than the sum of- the effects of the tw6 factors evaluated 
independently. 

\ 

systemic herbicide^ - an agent that destroys? or inhibits plant growth 
by being drawn into the plant^'s system. 

tertiary treatment - an advanced waste-water treatment process used to 
remove more efficiently chemicals such as phosphates and nitrates. 

thermal power - power, usually distributed in the form of electricity, 
which is derived by the combustion of , fuels— usually fossil fuels 
such as coal, natural gas and petroleum. 

thermoaline - the transition zone in a stratified l^ke where a rapid ^ 
temperature decrease occurs with increasing depth. 

thermopollutign heat energy where it is not wanted, e.gJ, where it 
raises the temperature of a natural body of water, to 'the extent 
i ^ that it is detrimental to the balance of the ecosystem. 

trade-offs - compromises, uiually due to conflicting goalVand/or . 
inadequate resources. \For example, pesticides may increase.^crop 
production, but disrupt other functions within ^he ecosystem. 
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transpiration - ^ater voiclPfl as a gas from specialized leaf cells of 
plants. One important component of the hydrologic cycle. 

turbi'dity - a decrease in visibility resulting -from tM^scattering of. 
light of suspended parti-cles in water. 
•> • 

water table - the surface forming th^ upper boundary .of the ground- 
water reservoir. ^ 

watershed - a specific region or area within which all water drains to 
a particular river or lake. 

\wcathering ~ the chemical decomposition and mechaniciil disintegration 
of rock. 

wildemess - generally uncull^-vated ^ undeveloped land. Usually the 
connotation is that the land is- in the pristine condition. ^ 
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The. U.S. Department of the Interior and the 1>.S. DfetJartment of Agpi- 
culture are responsible for»the management .oY most of -the. Federally . 

.pwned. Ti^nd in the U:.S." This land is managed by various agencies within 
these departments according to ,the -loca.tion and function^ the land 
area and the particular natural resource involved. The Federal YCC 
P>^femis.Qperated through these agencies. 'Thp state grant YCC 
grdfn^^^erated on noivFederal land through state natuV-al r^sc^urce 
or co^Mfation departments. -The information provided here^will heTp 
you \uii^erltand the mission of your agency and 'other land m^agement 

• agencies involved in natural resource management. ' . ^'^ 

J \ U.S. Qepartment of Agriculture (18^) 

* . - n . r * . ■ , 

Created in 1862, the Department^of Agriculture works to improve farm- 
income, to assure consumers of an adequate food supply at r:easonable 
prices, and tp expand 'overseas, ttiarkets for U.S. farm products. 

'The Department assures food, qua 1 ity through volontary food grading 
services 6nd inspectiwi .of food process ing^^pl ants-. Research covers 
^food and nutrition, animal disease an(f pest corrtrol, crop production, 
marketing and_ the use *of agricQltural products, food safety and en- 
vironmental quality. ' ' 

U.S.ft-.A. protects the envi>orment by helping farmers and other rural • 
landowners conserve energy, sbil , .Water, and forest resources. It also 
.assists developing countries. to 'imp»*ove their food production trough 
technical assistance and -agriepl tural education programs.. These edu- • 
cation^l programs are available throughput the United States through 
the Cooperative Extenslofr Service. . ' . . < 

Forest Service , 

Created', iri 1905^ the, Forest SeVyice- i1 dedicated to £he. principles jof 
muttipre^se'man'ag'^meQt, 'for sustained yieid'^, oi the, nation ' s renew- 
&t>>* fonKt re-soureefe. It provides services- to a growing nation ^ 
througl) management qf 187 mil-lio^ acres of the National Forest System;;, 
cooperation' with state foresterrS, private for'est owners, wood prerces- ^ 
sors, and private and public atec-iesv and nationwide forestry research 
that directly or indirectly .sUppWts all' management and cooperative 
■^forljS*. • ' . ^ . ^ ■■ 

-Forest Serv"iceigrp grams inc'^ude )lfHmber production, butdoor recreation* 
habjtal for, fish and' wildlife', watershed protect idTi, and livestpclT . 
grazihg.. FS programs- help prevent and suppress wildfire*v they are 
concerned" witb wilder^less management, forest engineering, land. rfiaRage-^ 
jnent plahning, mining and land reclamatipn and rfeforfestetion, the . ; " 
Inarketing a/id util1;:dtion^of forest laroducts,. resource surveys', urb*an ' 
forestry, and. pol lution. ^ . - - ' , ,/_...'*• t 
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Soil Conseyvation^^vice . . 

Created in .1935, the Soil Conservation Service has responsibility for 
developina^and carrying out a national soil and water conservation 
"program i^ cooperation with private land owners and operators, other ^ 
land users and developers, with community. planning agencies, resource 
groups and other Federal , state and local agencies. , 

■ The soil and water conservation prografp is carried on in all -states 
■ plus-Puerto ftico and the Wgin Islands through technical help pro- 
^fided to over 3,000 locally organized and operated conservation dis- 
tricts covering 2 billion acres. 

* 

"U.S. Department of the Interior 

Created by 'Act of Congress in 1849; the Department of the Interior has 
' responsibility*'for most of -our nationally owned public Jands and 

natural resources. This includes fostering the wisest use of our land^ 
and water resources, protecting our fish and wiJdlife, P'^e^erving- the^ 
ehvironmental anji cultural 'vatues of oi*r national parks historical 
, ' places, and providing for the enjoyment of life through outdoor recre- 
Stion; The Department assesses our erjfergy a>id mineral resources and 
works to assure that their develbpmervt is in the best ntere^ts of all 
our people." The Department also has a major responsib lity for Amen-. 
. can Indian reserva'ti6n cormihi ties. and for people who live in Island - 
•Territories under'U.S'. adnrinistratior). ,« ^ 

Bur'eau^f Indian Affairs . " ' . . , ' ' ' 

The SecretaVv of the Interior, acting through the Commissioner of 
"Indian Affairs, exercises the natioj^'s trust responsibility for ap- ' 
proximately 543,000 .Indians who reside- on or'»ear more than 50 million ^ 
acres of reservation lands. • ^ > , 

Coated in'1824-, the Bureau of Indian Affairs is required to protect 
the rights of Indian tribes and* together with the tribes, see thit 
tribal resources are prudently deVel.oped to enhsno^-^their value. Any 
form' of transaction affecting Indian trust/ assets-buying, selling^ 
\ .exchanging, mortgaging, leasing, investing-must be approved by the 
Secretary df the Ipterior or his delegate, the Comraissi|)ner of Indr 
-^^ Affairs. / , • • . ' 
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enterprises, and lav{ etjforcement. - 
eo^loqi cal Su rvey; ■ • ^ ' . 

' Established in 1879, the U.S. Geofogital 3urv^ is- the nation '5 princi- 
pal spufce of information about the configuration- of,Hhe .land" surface, . 

•'the comlosition and structure of the rocks ^t and beneath the surface, 
.the distribution and character qf its energy, mineral, and waier ; 
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resources, and the nature of geologic .processes. Data gathered by the 
Survey are used by Federal, state and local governments, industry, and 
other scientific and technical orcjanrizations in niaking decisions con- 
cerning the wisest possible use of the nation's natural resources. 

The Geological Survey serves as the "scientific arm" of the Interior. 
Department and provides: 



1. Accurate topographic iQaps v \' 

2: Information on the composition and structure of rocks 

3. Data on surface and tjrouhd water 

4. Knowledge of earth.4iis tory and natural processes 

- V ; \I . 

b^^ Appraisal of the .nation ' s potential energy and mineral 

' resources ' ' - ^ $ - i ^ * - r 

6. Classification of Federal lancfs for mineral and'^ater power 

, potential . ^ ^ 



Supervision of oil, gas% dfid-miJierdl lease operations on 
Federal and Ind^*i lands angi on the Outer Continental Shelf 



A- 

Established as the Reclamation Service in 19jD2, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tioR operates pro^jrams designed to stabilize and to pr6mote'the growth 
^ of local and regional economics through optimum ;develo|3ffient of Water 
and related land resources in the^l7 contiguou^t>*^?s>^n States.' Rec- 
lamation irrigation projects provide homes, and 1 Ive-I irtoods for about • 
146, OQO farm families. Facilities have beer! donstru^ifed to provicle 
,irfigdt on water for nearly 11 million acres.! - ^ 

An added function of the Bureau of- Reclamati'op is Ifhe maf^keting of 
hydroelec trici ty. It is operating 49^ powef^l^nts^'ith a capacity *of 
7 3/4 mfllion kilowatts,, most. of which 'is sold to nearby conmunities 
and bus^inesses^ Increasingly, tot), Reclagiatt'on projects are jproviding 
water supplies to cities throughout the West^' • s ^ 

. J . • 

National .Park Service ' *f 

^- 1- . . - ■ . ^ 

Ttie National Park Service^was established jrt '19T5, and present V 
administers over^O arjjas of>idtural*, histojic, recreational or 
cul tura]^.si(jni f icance «fi)r^ the use and enjoyment of the American 
peppl-e. 

The f undcimenta ! oiijit^! t i vr otWhe Serv.k:e, as.srtated m the Act estab- " 
Tishing i t,,' is tc 'con^pt ve the scenery ancl the natural, and hi^oric 
objects and the wildlife therein ^nd to pr/)vide,for th'te enjoyment of 
thesame in such nianner and b^ such niee^nsas will leave ^them unimpai red 
for the-enjoyrjieht qf future" generations.. " / This is done 'through a'fi- 
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extensive system of National Pap((s; National Monumafits, National. ^ 
Recreation Areas. National Historic Sites. NatWl Military Parks. ' > 
National Battlefield, National Scenic RiverwaTT. National Seashores, 
and National Lakeshores. 

Bureau^of Land Management 

Established in 1946. with the consolidation of the General Land Office 
(1812) and the Grazing Service (1934). the Bureau of Land Management 
classifies, manages and disposes of Federal public lands, not included 
within the National Park, Forest or Refuge sys-tems, and their related 
resources according to. the principles of multiple use management. 
These lands, over 450 million acres, are a substantial source of in-, 
come— from oil and gas leases, grazing rights and the sale of timber, 
mtnerals, and other raw materials. - - 

The Bureau also administers the mineral resources connected with ac- 
quired lands and the submerged lands ofHhe Outer Continental Shelf. 
With all its varied activities, it is the largest land management 
agfency and a major producer of government revenue. 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

Organized in 1956, the U.S. Fisfi dnd Wildlife Service is r'Isponsible 
for the conservation, use, understanding and enjoyment of fish and 
wildlife resources of the nation. The Service keeps a constant check 
on the effect of adverse environm'entel conditions on fish. and wild- 
life. It works to preserve wetlands ^nd identi-fie^and endeavors to 
save endangered species. . . \ 

The Service manages 30 million acres of land in 329 refuses and 90 fish 
hatcheries. Their Federal facilities provide a nationwide system of/ 
refuses for migratory wildlife and endangered species; management areas 
for the scientific study of fish and wildlife populations, fish re- 
stocking, and research s:ations. Their programs are operated in close 
cooperation with state aid private organizations. 

" . ^ ■ 

Heritage Conservation and Recreation Seipvice ' 

The Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service (HCRS) was formed in 
January, 1978. The HCRS combines the functions of the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation and the programs of the Office of Archeology and His- 
toric Preservation and the National Natural, Landmarks program in the 
NationaVark Service. Its primary function is to administer the Land 
and Water Conservation Fu>id which provides funds for tlie acquisition 
■ and development of recreational areas to serve m^or metrcrpolitan and 
other city areas., Development includes picnic facilities, campgrounds, 
fishipg access, golf courses, playgrounds and beaches. 

The HCRS is also responsi?)le for^ the restoration and preservation of 
- many of our historic landmarks. 
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U.S. Department of Defense 

* ■ 

The Defense Department is the government's third largest land manage- 
ment agency. Most of this land constitutes military bases around the 
U.S. operated by the Ai r" Force, vthe Army, the Navy, and the Coast 
Guard. YCC programs are operated on l_ of these bases in cooperation 
with the Department of the Interior. \ • • 

U.S. Army Cor ps of Engineers 

^^^^^^^^^ * 

Created in 1824,' the Ani\y Corps of Engineers provides development of 
water resources including construction of major dams, reservoirs, . 
levees, harbors, waterways i locks and flood and navigation control 
structures. 



Envirorenental Protection Agency 

Established in 1970, the Environmental Protection* Agency provides a 
coordinated governmental action to assume the, systematic abatement and 
control of pollution through a variety of research, monitoring, stand- 
ard setting and enforcement activities. ' 

The EPA conducts programs with Federal, state, local and private or- 
ganizations dealing wi^th air and water i pesticides, solid waste and 
radiation. -The EPA .enfo»*ces Federal regulations regciiNjing environmen- 
tal quality standards and reviews Federar agency programs regarding 
their intact on environmental quality through the review of environ- 
mental impact statements. 

I 
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Council on Environmental Quality 



The Council on Environmental Quality advises the President on environ- 
mental issuft^i^and prepares an ailnuar report to Congress on environ-- 
mental quality. It develops guidelines for implementation of 
environmental . impact statement law; provides information on environ- 
mental affairs; assesses the impact of non-nuclear energy research 
and development on the environment; and provides information on the 
environmental impact of Outer Continental Shelf developnient, pollution 
abatenent costs, and" land use impact. ' " . 



-National* Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 

A part of the Comnerce Department, the NOAA is responsible for the 
development and proper use of marine recreational and coimiercial 
fisheries. It conducts researth for'environmen^al upgradiitg, Oceano- 
graphic exploration, and marine resource /development. It* also provides 
satellite observations of the environment by establishing and opera- 
ting a- national etiviro?lmen.tal satatlite system. 
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state Agencies 



Each state operates YCC camps on non-Federal land. The governor of 
each state is directly responsible for f^^e program and delegates the 
responsibility for its operation to a •tate agency. If yqu are em- 
ployed in a state-run YCC camp, you m'.'C give your enrolTees an under- 
standing of the function of your agen-y. Identify your sponsoring 
agency and acquire, information about its mission. State agencies 
usually involved in the YCC program are: ^ . ^ 

*■ • ■ » 

Departments of Natural Resources 

Departments of Education ' 
^Departments of Manpower Services 
Departments of Human Resources* 
State Parks and Recreation 
State Forestry 

St^te^Fish and Wildlife ♦ 
Conmissiops on Youth 
Commissiorfs on Environmental Protection 
Departments oV Environmental Conservation 



There are many private organizations involved in natural resource or 
other conservation areas which ipa'y be able to provitie information to • 
you. This is only a partial list of these organizations. 



Private Organizations 



Orja njz ation 



Types lof Information. Available 



Mjembershfp & subscription to 
the ntonthly "American Forests!' 
,magaz'ine--$8.5d i , :■ 




American Forestry Association 
919 Seventeenth Street 
Washington, DC 20006 




Qotimior Cause 

21*00 Main Streeti, N.W. 

Washington, DC "20037 




Ducks Unlimited, Inc^ 
National Headquarters 
P.O. Box 66300 
Chicago, IL 60666 , 



• ., ' .' > ♦ :, ,_,Dues-r$io-$20. • 

.', • y ' • ; . .Orgti.nTzattofc pf sportsmen to 
; ; ' VontroJ; 'and/^ffnprove Wj^tland. 

. • ^ , ^. -.bV^eeding ';are^&'' for .dug^s on. 
■ < . ' -public. rid private lands' * 
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' Organization 

ENVIRONMENT 'Magazine, 
^' 43$;ftorth Sklnker ^ . • 
. St. Uuls, MO 63T30 ' 
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Environmental Act ion ' /' 
Room 73i : . . ' 

T346'. Connecticut ;Avenife, H.^. 
ijlashingtoni DC 20035 < . 



tttVirftnmental Defense Fund 
162 Old'Town ' Bbad •'■ . 
East Setauket^ NY 11733 



Types, of Information ' A vail able 

♦ Monthly publication dealing • 
witheffficts of technology on 
' , the eftvirorgnent, published by 
^•'V the Cqmniititee for Environmental 
' Inforfiiation ' • ; ; , , 
« General subscription~$>€ . 50 
^ . • Gbvernm^Rt or ribfary-iQ17.50 

' / • • • ' ' ' * « >. ■ , ' . ' 

Subscriptiofnv to' biweekly 
• newslfiner-^$:Y5:'00.'«; Deals- With 

■ all typ4i. Qf pr.obljems ^of the 
' : ^yiVonment^thry, legtslfltive 

and ,cqn«minity '^c^ipnv^cto^vers 
such topics ,is- trartsporiatiqn , 
Water^pot 1 ii'ti ort, corpora te 
respons i bi 1 it/ » and enylr.on- 
: mental V^gisto'tonv^V . 'M, 

V '•* ' • 

■ •■•A'grjjup'. 6f^ti^.l2«n$-,';^ici€fnr. 

X" * tist^^ and ^<a#ers^, deotcated ' ' 
" to titfi jjrd,tec1s!ton ,oT pviron- V. 
■ men tltl qua l tty vttip <i ega 1 

action? ?f^ewsTetter> iirsd/member-. 
'sh1pr^ 5ttid*nJlf-««$T0iJe| , Basic-- , 

'^■^ r, $15.00: '•V:.^: ;,.V, \ . - 

■ ■ • . . ''r'-. ' •■•• 



Friertds of the' Earth 
! .30 East 42nd Street 
.New- York, NY 10017 



^ :'' 'it>g*Wper^6oi6.';^^^^^ >• v. 

' , ; : , , ,V .; rfevelOPi^ent;-^a, t^therfe^vi rjoft- ;. . 

, . ' :''^iX - ' mental 1y,.;da(ina9|rt^'techn^^ 

*• Glass edntAiwrs 'iten^Vciu^H^^g^y^•'.••■■■ f'^Wejtis'l.qn Jtk^s> > 

viristituje ::.:v,'v:v , v;/'.-. ^v;,^;^ei^-.. . ..^rr-;' ■';;^:v^■■ ■ 

' ^. % 330' Madison, A'/enye, v. . '•; i' ■ 
• - New York, N-Y ^TGOH ' 



Interoational Oceanograj^hic 
Foundation , , * ^ 
10 Rickenbacker Causeway . 
Virginl-a Key 
Miami, fi, 33149 ' - 



League- of Women Voters 
■'. 1730 M Street, • 'v 
•Wa3hi'ngt;on;'.Dp . 20036^. 
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• ^ ' Organ ization ' 

National Audubon. Society- - 
. ll^p F.ff.tK .Avenu'eV'.. •v • 
;Hew■York>^liY..;^^ 



'. National' 'Edtigatioh Association 

.^ 1201 'Sii^eenth Street,- N.W. •. * 

... ..i/ashingtoni DC 20036 ' , . 

■ • ■ ■, ' • * ■■ , ' ■ 

l^ationaV Par-ks '&nd Conservation 

Association, ' ■ , .• . ' ' . , • 
. Lighteenth kreet.,; • ;.• 

• ■ ^""Washi rigtbn „ Dt' 2000^,; ; , /. 

.■-|<'atu»*e Conservancy ... . '- . 
• ; • 1 522: K' S'tVeet , ^M^l ' ■ ^ 
• ■ Vpn, DC :'"20005 ' 



Types \p J nfprma tj.pn _Av_4i j a bl e- 

Mienibership--$15.00 
Fami,ly-$18.00 . / 
flagazine subscf ipt1on--$13.00.' • ■ * 
Good wildl.ife'conservation^ , 

coverage . ' 

"Man •and a'fs Environmenf"--, ' • 
$1-75 ■ , . .■ . .. . - , ■ . 

Nattonal Parks' and Conservation 
magazine, ''The' £.nviTo.iT.mept 
■ Journal^' w^ith '$12.*00 fkssociate 
niembefrstilp • ' . • 

Subscp4i)ing n\G{!'lbersh^■p--$lO.O^'.• 
••FamT>y«-$^5.•^^0. Stu4ent--$&.00 
'■puys^; la-rtd4nci holds: it in trusty * 



. • ■ • /- ' .iwitit it c^en be pi»Teh,as«d,t))' X \ , • ■ ' 
'-.V""'.''--' ' ' ' ;••■* '•■ ■••.•ithe.' governnient^ ■ •'>'■ ' • ■ 

Natioriar WildVi^fe^Hdi^J^ation- ■ -f.:, hioc-faio^ m&^^t^'iQ-^ . J 

^•r 141 2. "^txteenth; -street <>^W.;::y^^^^^^^^^^ . -v:- : 

Washington; 0{^>. ''20036.^ V • magazine..- A ^^^Oe./out.h;g^^ 

• .. . - . ' ^rshfp' »0C.lud6s..''i<anger Ri<;j(V%.^ ; J: - 



• •i' - Popuij'atfon RefefenceVfeeau ■ ' r ^ v . ^ Wod .|?^fb^^^^ stfurcevlist.; . 

••' 1 75^.' ItessacKuietts Avenue;* N.W'. i:;!^- .-{C^nd •fifp •guidfe'loh- populatl^ry. , , ' 



/Jas(}i?^ton, dtj 20036 




■v.-^i err'a '.CI tib >. 

>1050 Mi;l.Vs Towe,r 
.J', ,San Fraiafciscoi CA^ .941Cf4 



'jJilderoess Society . ' 
• 729 Fif£eentl^; Street* ^i 'H. 
.^Washii^gton, (3G; 20005 V 



. 1 > • «^ 



Membersli ip-: >. Student 'or ; . . . , 
''^peaGfifer--:^,m B4i.ic--$B;60' v ^ 



Uisr ;6f'. pu^t ^ cat tons , ' 'p61 1 u-'..:. . ' 

tion and p;dpulatibn , iij^^rma-^^ ;. s 

'J:-iqn', pr*Qte(^tiofr\Qt S(^%ic V^', 

^ar^as.. Msrfhbers'hip: Sjtudent-- *■ ■ 



Reports wvgamphjets*. rand re- vr 
pri.;Rts oh',prei'^rvat>>n apd us^.- 
of wild6r,|jess;;.,' MerftijersH^lp ^n'H 
eludes ''Lfvin^' Wil4erne^ 
Maga-zin^' and V"Wi \d'erneis 
Reports" . ;'v ' • . • 
S tudent-V,$ 5 . ^ 1 c - -$1 0 . OjO-. 
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